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*75 Tire 


If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less 

You'd have to be insane to spend that kind of money 

Be insane. It could pay off some day 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 

The day you pick upa nail and it’s three in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 ts a lot of money for a tire 

And we'd be pricing ourselves right off the market if 
it wasn’t worth it. 

But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 
you would think anybody putsintoa tire. 





Hand labor performed by men who've been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You're getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You’re getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you’re getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can ever know for sure is to need 
them. And not have them. 


Sizes other than 8.25-1 , priced accordingly. 





US RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 
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Get that "'I-fly-my-own" feeling. In the Classic Suit there's flattery in the fit, rich feel in the 
fabric, to rev up the hours you wear it. Tailored with the dedicated Daroff Personal Touch, 
it has that Tapered-Trim slim, athletic design. You'll come on strong, enjoy yourself more 
because there's fashion in the line of the lapel and the cut of the shoulder. Just the touch 
that says you're out front. Something a conservative man will like Lightweight suits in 
Darolite, Daroglo and Daro-Poplon, $69.95 to $75.00. Sport Coats, $42.95 to $65.00. Slacks, 
$17.95 to $29.95. America’s No. 1 Quality-Value. 


‘BOTANY’ 500  7Lor£0 BY DAROFF 


ns, Inc., 2300 Walnut Street 





e blends of DACRON® polyester and worsted. For free fashion booklet and name 
3, Pennsylvania (a subsidiary of Botany Industries) e West. | yeie Available in Canada, Peru and Australia 
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The MGB makes driving an exciting sport. 





ae” ee 


Like skiing. 
Sky diving. 
min 








But, you may ask, 
how can a car—any car 


make driving an exciting 


sport? The MGB is not 
just any car. It is a sporting/ racing/ 
road machine. Designed by some 
of the best brains in the business 
to get you from point A to point B 
with as much agility as possible. 
As safe as possible. (The same 
features that recommend the B for 
competition recommend it for 
hustling to the supermarket or 
catching the eight-o-five.) Consider 
the MGB's 1.8 liter engine. It won't 


HEELS EXTRA. FOR OVERSEAS DEL 


give you the belt-in-the-head 
acceleration that much of today’s 
iron will give you. The MGB is not a 
traffic light dragster. But it will 

give you a steady 70 for hours on 
end and an honest top speed of 105. 
With judicious use of the four- 
speed stick and a light foot, you can 
average 28-miles-to-the-gallon. 

Just seeing how many miles you can 
eke out of a gallon is fascinating 
sport in itself, Curves hold no terror 
for you and the MGB, The B 

sports an extraordinary racing 
suspension, Tough Hard. 


THER INFORMATION Sh MOTOR 


HAMBRO, INC., CEPT 


Not much for coddling. But great 
for flat-footing it around bends. And 
over ruts. And on slick roadways. 
You steer the MGB by direct rack and 
pinion. Just three turns from lock to 
lock. Very quick. Very precise. Very 
important ina pinch. Tostop the MGB, 
a touch of the disc brakes. No fade. 
Noswerve.Nosweat.They even adjust 
themselves. Want to see how much 
excitement you can get for $2607 *? 
Drive the MGB. 

There's one waiting for you at 

your MG/ Austin-Healey dealer now. 
Try it on for size. 


1-48 4 GRAND AVE., RIDGEFIE NEW JERSEY 
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THE CONNE T MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., HARTFORD 
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We put money in your pocket 
when your back is turned 


It's a‘Blue Chip’ policy to improve your policies 


When you own a Connecticut Mutual Life policy, you'll 
probably get more coverage than you bargained for. 

New benefits and options, as they come out, aren't 
put only into new policies. Whenever possible, new 
policy features and provisions have been made 
retroactive to our existing policyholders. This fact is 
substantiated by Best's Life Insurance Reports, impartial 
industry authority. 

In recent years, no less than 18 new policy benefits 
have been extended to old policies. This has meant 
substantial money in policyholders’ pockets. 

It's another reason Connecticut Mutual is known as 
“the Blue Chip company that’s low in net cost, too.” 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
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Give some tired businessman 


the best time he ever had. 






A hard-working man deserves a 
watch that doesn’t give him a hard time. 


The Electric Timex is such a watch. 

He never has to wind it. 

There is no mainspring. No winding stem. 
He doesn’t have to coddle it. 

The Electric Timex is waterproof*, 
dustproof*, and shock-resistant. 


About the only thing a man has to dois 
replace the energy cell that provides 

the electric power. And that takes only 
amoment...once a year or so, 

Make some man’s lota lot easier, by 

giving him the Electric Timex. Just $39.95 
for any of four handsome models. There are 
also two new calendar models for only $45. 


*As long as crystal, crown and case remain intact 


THE ELECTRIC TIMEX * 


This is the energy cell actual size 
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It’s the least! 


The best tours are always the least. They have the least 
supervision. Least steering you around. Least program- 
ming. Least step-by-step adherence to a schedule 


Lufthansa’s Pick-a-Tour selection offers many tours like 
this — and at the least-est prices in Lufthansa’'s history! 


Here are tours of every type and description...of nearly 
every itinerary and destination...of just about any dura- 
tion you might desire...and of a price range to suit the 
economy-minded traveler, as well as the millionaire! 


Are you interested in 21 days of Bible Heritage — Egypt, 
Lebanon, Israel, Greece, Rome? Three weeks, from $859. 


A 17-day Central European Holiday to 12 cities in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Liechtenstein, Switzer- 
land and France? From $775. 


A choice of a dozen itineraries of ‘Europe on Sale" Tours 
— including such cities as Athens, Belgrade, Berlin, Bre- 
men, Budapest, Catania, Cologne, Copenhagen, Dubrov- 
nik, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, Hamburg, Helsinki, Milan, 
Munich, Naples, Nice, Palermo, Prague, Rome, Stockholm, 
Venice, Vienna and Zurich? From $400 for 2 weeks. 
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The most you can get is the trip of a lifetime. The least you 


can do is call your Travel Agent or mail this coupon. 
Prices based on 14-21 ITX Economy Excursion fare from NYC 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N5-13 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Gentlemen: Please send me more informatior n the tours 


have checked here 
Bible Heritage Central European Holiday Europe on Sale 


[) 1966 Pick-a-Tour Brochure Have 


Address __ Phone__ 


City__ State Zip 





My Travel Agent is___ $$$ __$____—__—__ —_—_— 


Lufthansa 


German Airlines 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name___ _ — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Actually less than that! Reader's Digest 
can put advertisers in touch with the 
distaff side—and in color—for about 
three cents a dozen. Quite a bargain. 

What kind of women are they? Well, 
Politz came up with some facts about 
the 22 million women who read a typi- 
cal issue... and we think it's pretty 
heady stuff. 

She's young (1.3 million more women 
18-35 read us than McCall's.) 

She has money to spend. (We have 1.8 


~ 


million more women with family in- 
comes over $8000 than McCall's.) 

She concentrates on you. (17 million 
of our girl friends read The Digest in 
the distraction-free comfort of their 
own homes. They have twice the oppor- 
tunity to see your ad.) 

Are you concentrating on her? You 
should be. We can get you dozens upon 
dozens more than anyone. 5 million more 
than McCall's. 7 million more than Life 
5 million more than the top tv show. 


Gals like these are a dime a dozen. 





If The Digest weren't the leading men’s 
magazine, too, we might be listed as the 
No. 1 woman's book. But 18 million 
men are hard to ignore—as a buying 
audience and as no small influence on 
feminine spending habits. Just ask the 
ladies 

All magazine au 
dience data copy 
righted by Alfred 
Politz Media Seud 
ies and printed 


with cheir per 
mission 
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The best seat at 
the match is 
behind a Canon 


Drop a cartridge of film in the new 

Canon Super 8 movie camera and 

you'll catch more action than the linesman. 
Only Canon offers you a choice of 

the most powerful zoom lenses. 

There’s the superb 3-1, or the remarkable 5-1 
that may be converted to 8-1. 

That means a picture area increased 64 times! 
With just a flick of the finger 

you've got yourself a foot fault in the far court. 
Canon has all the features to capture 

your favorite sport with ease: 


@ a behind-the-lens metering system 

that assures perfect exposures automatically 
@ a smooth manual zoom that lets 

you go in and out at the rate you want 

@ an extra large viewfinder 

with an exposure indicator across the top 

@ a fold away grip @ wrist strap 

@ electric drive m battery tester 

@ micro-prism rangefinder 

And, with the new Super 8 cartridge film, 
you'll need a Super 8 projector 

to get movies that are 50°/o bigger 
and brighter. 

And now, here’s our best serve 
The Canon line of cameras 
start at $169.95. 

It's your advantage. 

The greatest shots you'll 
ever see come out of a 
Canon Super 8. 


Canon’ 


Manufactured by Canon Camera Company 
Tokyo, Jap 
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Bocing’s newly announced giant 747 
jetliner is the latest example of challenging 
growth assignments in Seattle. The 747, 
which seats from 350 to 490 passengers, 
will be the largest commercial jet in 
aviation history, Boeing's present $3 
billion commercial backlog can only mean 
unprecedented ground-floor opportunities 
and rewarding assignments for engineers 
and scientists seeking career advancement, 

Boeing is expanding its engineering 
groups, Opening career Opportunities at 
all levels of experience, responsibility and 
income. These positions combine the 
stability of the substantial backlog with 
the challenge and advancement potential 
of new programs in an unparalleled period 
of growth, 

Assignments, available immediately, 
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Boeing engineering assignments... 


1968: 747 


grow on you 


cover a broad spectrum of technical dis- 
ciplines, including: aerodynamics, 
structures, mechanical test, flight test, 
mathematics, operations research, metal- 
lurgy, computer technology, electrical 
electronics, and many more. 

Minimum requirement is a B.S. degree 
in an applicable engineering or scientific 
discipline ; related experience is preferred. 
Boeing is an equal opportunity employer. 

These assignments are with Boeing’s 
Commercial Airplane and Supersonic 
Transport divisions, located at Seattle. 
You'll enjoy unlimited recreational, en- 
tertainment and cultural activities, in- 
cluding year-round golf, boating and 
fishing. Only an hour’s drive separates 





sea-level and ski-level ; the rugged Cascade 
Mountains and island-flecked Puget 
Sound are only minutes away from your 
home. Seattle-area schools are top-ranked, 
and the city’s Opera House, Repertory 
rheater, Pacific Science Center and Sym- 
phony have gained national acclaim. 
Investigate the career and living advan- 
tages of these Boeing assignments today. 


Call (312) 726-8955 
(collect) 


SIOIEMN Mr 


Chicago Personnel Office 


If you prefer, please mail your resume to: 
Boeing Personnel Office, Dept. CCF, 
120 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 60603. 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD DRINK IT ALL THE TIME. OR AT LEAST ONCE IN A WHILE. 


t Py 
Heineken 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 





How do you make a sale toa 
company as strong as Hercules? 


Show them your muscles. \ 


Hercules is big. Diversi- 
fied. Achemical company 
with strength in agricul- 
ture, explosives, fibers, 
polymers — the list is as 
long as your arm. 

Want to sell them on 
your strong points? 

“Tell management,” 
says Chairman of the 
Board and President 
Henry A. Thouron. “Show 
your products and capa- 
bilities. At Hercules, 
management makes the 
major decisions about 
suppliers.”’ 


















Salesmen can't always 
reach busy management. 

But management is 
never too busy for 
Business WEEK. 

Every week, Business 
Weex’s news, features, 
and advertising goes to 
Hercules. To subscribers 
like Mr. Thouron. Seven 
Vice Presidents. 250 ex- 
ecutive subscribers in all 
—the majority of Hercules 
management. 

“Business WEEK is 
helpful in decision-mak- 
ing,"’ says the President 
of Hercules. 

That's why Business 
Week has more than 
500,000 decision-level 
subscribers. 

Show them what your 
company can do. 

They're the strong men 
of American business. 


SELL AT THE DECISION LEVEL 

































If it seems like you spend 


half your time in commuter trains 


Or car pools, buses, cabs, 


expressway tieups, traffic jams 
and assorted rush-hour crushes... 





see how nice things are in Cleveland: 





Approximate 
Distance from 


Location 
Downtown 
(Miles) 


12 mi. SW 


Cleveland Hopkins International Airport 


Downtown 
Lakefront 


4mi.E 


Burke Downtown Airport 


University Circle 


Lakewood, Rocky River, Fairview Park, Bay Village 3-7 mi. W 


Berea, Middleburg Heights, Strongsville 


Brecksville, independence 


Shaker Heights, Cleveland Heights, University 7-10 mi. E 


Heights, Beechwood 


Pepper Pike, Orange, Moreland Hills, Hunting Valley, 
Gates Mills 


Wickliffe, Willoughby, Mentor 


12-15 mi. SW 


10-15 mi. S 


10-15 mi. E 


18-20 mi. NE 











Approximate - ] 
Minutes from 
Downtown Remartes 





Airport Limousine fare, $1.35. Pickup at all major downtown 
hotels. (Cleveland Transit System rapid transit being extended 
to airport by 1968. 


30 min. 


5 min. 


Air service to Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
Equipped for corporate and private aircraft, all-weather operations. 


Site of Western Reserve University, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleveland Museum of Art, Severance 
Hall (Cleveland Symphony Orchestra), new research facilities. 


15 min. 





Middle to upper income residential areas near Lake Erie; served 
with excellent public transportation to downtown (fare 30c-40c). 


15-30 min. 


Suburban areas near Ohio Turnpike Exit 11, Soon to have quick 
access to downtown via Interstate 71, nearing completion. 
is also site of Baldwin-Wallace Coll 


35-45 min. 








Suburban areas near Ohio Turnpike Exit 12. Quick access to 
downtown via newly completed Interstate 77. 


20-30 min. 


Middle to upper income residential areas; served by Shaker 
Rapid Transit and/or CTS bus of rapid (fare 30c.. 


12-20 min. 


Upper income residential areas within easy drive of Shaker 
Rapid Transit, and quick access to Interstate 90. 


25-45 min. 


20-25 min. Suburban areas along Lake Erie, all served by Lakeshore Freeway 


and/or Interstate 90 to downtown Cleveland. 








Let's face it. There are enough pressures and frustrations in 
business today without adding “coming and going” to them. 

If you had your headquarters, or a branch office in Cleve- 
land, you'd discover you have every advantage of a major 
metropolitan area — without many of the headaches just 
“getting around” causes in other, larger cities. 

Cleveland’s mass transportation system of buses and rapid 
transits is noted for its efficiency. New freeways are bringing 
new suburbs within easy driving distance. The places you'd 
go to work or play would be nearer, the cost in time and 
money of getting there and back often lower than in America’s 
largest cities. 

You'd find it works that way when you go out of town on 
business, too. Within 500 miles of Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
are more than half of the nation’s population... over half 
of the total retail sales volume...and two-thirds of the 
“billion-dollar” markets. A major jet hub and a busy down- 
town airport put it all within easy range. 

Add it up. Then let us tell you other reasons why moving 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


Serving Cleveland-Northeast Ohio + The Best Location in the Nation 
TIME, MAY 20, 1966 





a part — or all — of your organization to Cleveland can be 
one of the most profitable moves you'll ever make. Our 
discussions will be strictly confidential, of course. 

Meanwhile, use the coupon below to send for your free 
copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” a 
48-page book documenting the many reasons that make this 
area The Best Location in the Nation. 


OE ee ee. ee ee VANTAGE POIN -. 
| Mr. Ralph Besse, President = | 
| The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company | 
| The Illuminating Building, 55 Public Square | 
| Cleveland, Ohio 44113 | 
| Please send me a free copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio.” | 
| which outlines the many advantages of Cleveland's geographic location to | 
| business and industry. There is no obligation, of course. | 
| | 
| NAME__ __TITLE | 
FIRM __ — — — | 
| STREET ————— — | 
I cay < STATE _2IP | 
SS ————————————————E sal 
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Your industry 
moves closer to it 
in Massachusetts. 


lhe air terminals and seaports of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
are practically in Europe. 

rhey’re that close. 

Closer than any in the U.S.A. 

No wonder Massachusetts industries 
move products there faster, 

receive goods faster from abroad 


The same industries take advantage 
of a rapid air-rail-highway system 
streaming out of Massachusetts to 


all New England, Canada, the Midwest. 


Exceptional transportation and 
markets are only two reasons 

for bringing your industry into 
Massachusetts. Or for expanding 
further in the Commonwealth. 
Get the facts on the others. 

Write or call: 


Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce 
and Development 


100 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 02202 
Dept. T ~ Telephone (617) 727-3218 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Anyone with bets down on both the 
Clay-Cooper fight and the Preakness is 
going to need two TV sets to keep track 
of the action this Saturday. For once, it 
isn’t due to the networks’ penchant for 
counter-programming. Both events are be- 
ing held simultaneously: the heavyweight 
championship bout, live from London via 
Early Bird satellite (ABC, 5-6:30 p.m.); 
the 91st running of the Triple Crown 
classic, live from Pimlico, Md. (CBS, 
5:30-6 p.m.). 





Thursday, May 19 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE (NBC, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). A satirical and musical special on 
American politics starring Elliott Reid, 
Tom Lehrer, the Plaza-9 troupe and the 
Buster Davis Singers. A funny thing also 
seems to have happened on the way to 
Maine. Old Jack Paar, supposedly rusti- 
cating there, is host-narrator. 


Friday, May 20 
THE ANATOMY OF DEFENSE (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). A look at the hierarchy of 
command within the U.S. armed forces. 


Saturday, May 21 

MISS U.S.A. BEAUTY PAGEANT (CBS, 10- 
11:30 p.m.). June Lockhart, Pat Boone 
and Art Linkletter purvey the prime—and 
well pasteurized—pulchritude of this per- 
ennial, live from Miami Beach. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:30 p.m.). For those who can’t stand 
the Miami Vestals, a touch of Vertigo may 
make them feel better. Alfred Hitchcock 
jumps Jimmy Stewart, Kim Novak and 
Barbara Bel Geddes through the usual 
nightmarish hoops. 


Sunday, May 22 
PERRY MASON (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). “The 
Case of the Final Fade-Out,” the last new 
episode of this nine-year-old series, which 
is now being turned out to the pasture 
where the reruns grow. Three producers 
of the series will appear as extras in the 
episode, and Author Erle Stanley Gardnet 
will play the judge. The plot is appropri- 
ate: a TV producer is found strangled 
with one of his own films 
EMMY AWARDS PROGRAM (CBS, 
11:30 p.m.). TV crows over its own. 
senting the statuettes will be Mary Tyler 
Moore, Dick Van Dyke, Adam West, 
Barbara Stanwyck, and the Carols Chan- 
ning and Burnett. 


10- 
Pre- 


Tuesday, May 24 
ALL-NEW 1966 NATIONAL DRIVERS TEST 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m.). For those who flunked 
the 1965S National Drivers Test and have 
been boning up ever since—a chance to 
try again, with different questions. 


THEATER 

On Broadway 

IVANOV. Chekhov's first full-length play 
takes the pulse of a life-sick anti-hero con- 
sumed by boredom and narcotized by talk, 
the opiate of the Russian gentry. John 
Gielgud’s acting and direction somewhat 
jangle the playwright’s night music of the 


All times E.D.T. 





CONTACT 
WEARERS! 








EXCLUSIVE! 


Free removable carrying 
case! Provides hygienic, 
convenient care 
for your 






This one solution 
does all three! 


1. WETS. Lensine's special properties 
assure a smoother, non-irritating lens 
surface when inserting your ‘‘con 
tacts."" Just a drop will do it. 


2. CLEANS. When used for cleaning, 
Lensine’s unique formula helps retard 
buildup of contaminants and foreign 
deposits on lenses. 


3. SOAKS. Lensine is self-sterilizing 
and antiseptic. Ideal for wet storage 
or ‘‘soaking"’ of lenses. Reduces 
harmful bacteria contamination. 


CARRYING CASE Exclusive removable 
carrying case free with every bottle of 
Lensine. The scientific—and conven- 
ient—way to protect your contacts. 


LENSINE from The Murine Company, Inc. 


++. @ye care specialist for 70 years 
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“After 10 years and 15 million tons of coal, 


this 


belt at Detroit Edison 


is still in good condition...” 


Every day without any interruption since 1955, 


It takes a tough, durable belt to stand up so long 


conveyor belt has handled coal at the River under these conditions. belting has proved so 


Rouge Power Plant of the Detroit Edison Company. _ reliable it is used exclusively at this installation. 


Over 7,160 feet of 


coal from ships and railway cars, stockpile it and feed tough, look to 


belt is used to unload When your materials handling problem is really 
. Porter Building, Pittsburgh, 


it to the power plant bunkers. Pennsylvania. 


il 
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H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 

















a 


..ON a continuous 
Super Stainless band... 
end blade handling forever. 
y 


tte Super Stainless steel 









a. 


New Gillette “lechmatic’ Razor. 


The heart of the idea is shown above: 
A single band of the finest Gillette Super 
Stainless steel, sealed inside a cartridge 
so you never have to touch it. 

Snap the cartridge into the razor and 
shave. Most men get about a week of 
shaves from each edge. (Six edges in all. 
When you want a fresh edge, flip a lever 
on the back of the razor.) 

Then snap out the old cartridge and 
snap in a new one. 

Doesn’t that beat blade handling? 


SS 





Now about the shave. The biggest 
surprise of all is the way this razor 
doesn’t feel on your face. 

The Super Stainless band — 14 the 
thickness of a regular blade—is very 
sharp against the beard. But very light 
on the skin below. 

It’s the lightest touch in shaving. Less 
pull. Far less chance of nicking yourself. 

New Gillette Techmatic Razor with 
cartridge . . . $2.95. 

Extra cartridges . . . $1.00 each. 


The lightest 
touch in shaving 





What to do at Sun Valley Summer 
till the kids come back: 


Smile. Sleep late. Forget to shave. Play a round of golf— 
just the two of you. Go hiking. Ride a horse. Get a tan. 
Take a nap. Go swimming. Read a book. Play tennis. 
Play house. Wear a dinner jacket. Martinis for two. 
Have caviar and chateaubriand. Watch an ice show. 
Take a walk. Dance a lot. Etcetera. 





We'll keep your youngsters busy. | xi For rail and air fares, rates and accommodations, 
There are things for kids to do all | si): contact Reservations Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
day long, and in the evening, too. ae Phone (208) 726-3311, or your travel agent. 





There are expert instructors to help H ‘Bie Kimi cncaceanean=a mena —aas 4 
your children develop a skill or § § | 
improve a sport— and other young- ij = 
sters to share the fun. When you | - 

want to be alone, fill outa Sun | i 
Valley Young Summer Activities | CS 
Ticket. Pick the activities your = Zip 
youngsters like best—they can enjoy different activi- pouuenearamneaianaiaaiil 

ties every day. When you want the kids to yourself, Hun allen Summer 


just leave a blank. 0 You do what you like best! (0 [J ff ----------~--~-------------- 


Sun Valley Summer 
Sun Valley, Idaho 8335 


We're interested Ate us more about Sun 
Valley Summer the Young Summer 
activities program 


Name —____ ——— 7 


Address 
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stock brokers stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


It's located right in the heart of 
Chicago's financial center. The 
Midwest Stock Exchange is just 

a few steps away. Guest ac- 
commodations are second 


to none with meeting 


rooms for 15 up to 
1000 people for 
conferences, 
banquets and 
meetings. 





For further information and 
our illustrated brochure, 
call or write: 

W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 
telephone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
& Diners’ Club 


fa 
A a 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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soul, but not enough to drive 
of Chekhov's genius 

MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! invites the literate 
mind to a banquet with a_ consistently 


iy a lover 





ironic, sometmes macabre American wit 
So thoroughly does Hal Holbrook immerse 
himself in the psyche of Clemens that his 
performance seems like an uncanny trans- 
migration of souls 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! Before a 
man can fully embrace the future, he must 
be willing to endure a somewhat painful 
relinquishing of the past. In an honestly 
affecting portrait of an Irish émigré, Play 
wright Brian Friel depicts a young man 
caught between the pull of memories and 
the beckoning of hopes 

SWEET CHARITY. Dancer Gwen Verdor 
is dazzling as the doxy with a heart of 
gold, and Bob Fosse’s brilliant choreog 
raphy is as refreshing as a spring shower 
But Neil Simon’s book is a discouraging 
reminder that every silver lining must have 
its cloud 

CACTUS FLOWER. While the French vener- 
ate Venus, they pay delicate court to Cu 
pid as well, and delight in mixing a modi 
cum of mischief in their amour. This sex 
farce imported from Paris is amusing 
proof that they do indeed preach well 
what they practice 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU, but you 
can enjoy it while you have it, is the moral 
of this madness. The hilarious Sycamore 
family was first introduced to Broadway 
30 years ago by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, and it’s nice to have them back 
in the neighborhood 


RECORDS 


Hot Singles 


SLOOP JOHN 8 (Capitol). The Beach 
Boys hoist sail to the tune of a seaworthy 
old chanty with a trim new arrangement 
by Brian Wilson that starts off rolling 
softly but soon has everyone swinging 
The lads play it safe on the flip side with 
a Beatle-sounding You're So Good to Me 
about a doll who is kind and small. The 
music satisfies, but the words (“You take 
my hand, and you understand “) don't 
quite have the grip of / Want to Hold 
Your Hand 

DIONNE WARWICK: MESSAGE TO MICHAEL 
(Scepter). “I wish someone would tell me 
where I fit in.” this pop-gospel-rhythm 
and-blues singer often asks. Dionne needn't 
fret; Hal David's lyrics, Bert Bacha 
rach’s music, and her own choir-loft wail 
fit together like Hallelujah and revival 
meetings 

LEANING ON THE LAMP POST (MGM) 
finds Peter Noone, the Lancashire-toned 
singer of Herman's Hermits, waiting “in 
case a certain litthe lady comes by.” Clear- 
ly the quintet is also waiting for another 
gold platter to add to their collection of 
five, with some help expectable from their 
just released movie Hold On (theme song 
on flip side) 

THE GREENWOODS: PLEASE DON’T SELL MY 
DADDY NO MORE WINE (Kapp). These 
five lads and two lasses do folk music 
with a pop sound. The present item is the 
bluesy lament of a sweet young chick 
whose daddy used to buy her pretty 
dresses and who now wears only thread- 
bare hand-me-downs ‘cause Poppa spends 
all his dough in Old Joe's Friendly 
Barroom 

NANCY SINATRA: HOW DOES THAT GRAB 
YOU, DARLIN’? (Reprise). Nancy gets tired 
of waiting around for her wandering tom, 
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Moving in? Moving out? Moving up? 
Then...now’s the time for Drexel! 


Moving into your next new home? 


Moving out of an apartment to more 


spacious surroundings? 


Moving up and expanding your fam- 
ilv's horizons? Then now's the 


time for Drexel! 


Whatever your pleasure . Pro- 
vincial, Traditional, Early American, 
Contemporary or Mediterranean .. . 
you'll find them all imaginatively 
stvled by Drexel, “the most trusted 


name in furniture.” 


Trusted for consistent high quality 
of workmanship and materials, every 


not fan 


piece of Drexel furniture [and there 
are over 1600 of them] is thoroughly 
inspected seven separate times! 

With Drexel, the 
kind of warm, inviting atmosphere 
that reflects your individual tastes and 
interests. 


you can create 


And the results are so satisfying 


If you're just starting out, doing 
over, filling in, or furnishing a whole 
house ... vou really can’t afford to 


buy less than the best possible value 


So before you make your move 
be sure to look at Drexel! 


O¢tol l 








This is F speranto®, an ¢ legant bl nding of 
Mediterranean moods and styles, to give neu 
individuality to your home The veneered 
construction of th exciting collection is 
another example of the uperb craftsmanship 
and design « riginality which 
characterize Drexel. A fortun y ty 
Only in look The magnificent Ve vel 
credenza, for exam approxi- \. J 
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the most trusted name in furniture 


A Division of Drexel Enterprises, Inc 


viny, 652 Muffiman Road, Drexel, N, ( 


All his life Leopold was just a quiet, unassuming 
human cannonball that nobody paid much attention to. 


Then one day he showed up in a new Corvair. 


Here, at last, was something Leopold 
could really get a bang out of, 

He'd never driven anything like a 
With 


steering so casy and precise (less 


rear-engine Corvair before 
weight on the front wheels). With 
traction so sure and gritty (more 


weight on the rear wheels). With a 


ride so flat and poised (4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension ) 

Actually, as a human cannonball, 
Leopold never did make it very big. 
But now he couldn't care less 

Since he’s become a Corvair en- 
thusiast — and likes to drive every 


chance he gets—he’s a big man 


Corvair — Unusual the Chevrolet way 





2 to. 
~ : sere 


around the circus in a different way 

When the performance is over 
and everybody turns to pulling up 
stakes, he’s the fellow who walks 
around saying, “Okay, gang, let’s get 
this show on the road.” 


exer | GM | 





In this electronic era, with everything around 
you blinking and buzzing, it’s comforting to 
know that the Stenorette® Embassy® is one 
machine that listens, and records everything 
you say,..even the tone of your voice. 
and then, at the convenient time, transmits 
your thoughts to your secretary for immediate 
typing 





Your words are recorded on a pre-loaded 
cartridge of magnetic tape .. . just a sentence 
or a 45-minute conference. If you're inter- 


GARUNDIG 


s so hice fo have someftl 


rupted, a flick of your thumb on the mike re- 
turns the tape to the last few words. Change 
your mind in mid sentence? Just run the tape 
back state your new thought... the tape 
holds only the corrected statement 


A simple demonstration will prove the Sten 
orette Embassy to be the handiest helper you 
and your secretary ever had shortens your 
day, lengthens your productivity 


You'll enjoy the way it talks back, too 


Stenorette* EMBASSY’ 






alk to! 


DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 
Northern Boulevard at 45th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 








Gentlemen; I'd like to talk to a Stenorette® 


Embassy®. Please arrange it for me 


a = 
Firm 


Address = — — 





City —————— =a 








Stenorette® is a registered trademark of the Dejur Amico Corporation 
protected by design patents $£191402 & 191562 
Embassy®—U.S. Patent $3,057,570 and Design patents 


$249.50 (suggested list) with either dictating or transcribing accessories 
DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION = For more than 40 years manufacturers of precision electronic and photographic products c9 


This Little 9’ Panasonic TV 





Goes To Sleep By Itself! 


You set its bedtime when you 
set its channel, and it’s on its own! 
Please don’t stay awake to turn it off. 
It would rather do it itself! 


Panasonic super-deluxe all-channel 9 lid state T\ H brilliant, clear, and steady 39.2 square incl 


hour of viewing ple ire, and TV turns itself off aut plete with earpt 


ute plete with earphone for private listening. $139.95 
y > ihe nat re y portable. too wr ghtly higt ’ 
Goes everywhere you go—to the be h, to the ball came 
to the country. Plug it in anywhere f no outlet is con PANASONIC 
venier ay off its optional acce ory battery ¢ h, T HIT R 
0, 1966 
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How come so many 
great advertisers choose 
Post-Keyes-Gardner? 







Ask them. 


American Cyanamid Company 201-831-1234, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 312-427-4900, 
Belfast Beverages, Inc. 415-861-8826, 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 502-778-2731, 
Brown Company 212-922-6060, 

Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 312-467-0122, 
Florists’ Transworld Delivery Association 313-962-7170, 
Florsheim Shoe Company 312-372-6666, 

General Finance Corporation 312-273-4160, 

Glenmore Distilleries Company 502-589-9121, 

The Godfrey Company 414-542-9311, 

Hamilton Beach Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company 414-632-2751, 
Hawaii Brewing Company (Hawaii) 566-131, 

Joanna Western Mills Co. 312-226-3232, 

KVP Sutherland Paper Company 616-383-5000, 
Maybelline Co. 312-561-7900, 

Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. 415-861-8826, 

Puritan Preserve Co. 408-259-4800, 

Roos-Atkins 415-397-4000, 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company 414-271-6900, 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.—a Textron Company 319-372-3300, 
Schweppes (USA) Ltd. 415-861-8826, 

Seeburg Sales Corporation 312-642-0800. 


Post ¢ Keyes «Gardner Inc Advertising 


919 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 60611 - Telephone 312-943-2880 | 
Offices: Detroit, Hollywood, Honolulu, New York, Pacific Palisades, San Francisco. 
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OK. ,. Qe 
Visklled: English Gin 


CHARLES TANQUERAY & C9 L”. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


EOFENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS 





If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF. DISTILLED, BOTTLED & SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M. McCUNN & CO., INC.,N. Y. 
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and scats. Fans who bought 1,000,000 
copies of her first hit record, These Boots 
Are Made for Walkin’, are sure to go for 
this livelier-stepping tune. Her boots may 
not be seven-league, but Frankie's little 
girl is making it in her own time. 

THE MAMA’S AND THE PAPA‘S: MONDAY, 
MONDAY (Dunhill). The popular quartet 
is going strong all week, any week, with 
this understated soul crusher by John 
Phillips. the group's lead guitarist. The 
baritone and tenor make a good back- 
drop for the female voices, and the 
sawing strings add the right touch of 
heartache. 

THE McCOYS: COME ON LET'S GO 
(Bang). Record No. 4 by this male quar- 
tet from Indiana. Although the rock beat 
nearly drowns out the words, you get the 
message loud and clear—a call to spoon- 
ing, not traveling. 

THE YOUNG RASCALS: GOOD LOVIN’ (AI- 
lantic), Sull another rock group, adding 
to the glut. This one bloomed in the Gar- 
den State—which makes the Deep South 
Negro drawl puzzling, if pleasing. Rudy 
Clark and Arthur Resnick turn out a 
corny but effective song, which the rascals 
deliver with gospel fervor: “I was feelin’ 
so bad, I asked my family doctor just 
what I had.” And the M.D., with a wise 
“Yeah, yeah,” prescribes: “Good lovin’.” 


CINEMA 


JUDEX. A_ subtle, sophisticated French 
tribute to period pop art, based on the 
serialized adventures of a half-forgotten 
superhero who liked to vanquish villains 
and save maidens back in the silent-screen 
era. 

BORN FREE. Kenya's scenery is spectacu- 
lar, but the big cats snatch the lion’s share 
of attention in a delightful film version of 
Joy Adamson’s book about Elsa the lion- 
ess, Whose loyalty and intelligence would 
do credit to any species. 

MORGAN! An improper bohemian misfit 
(David Warner) goes ape and declares 
gorilla war on his former wife (Vanessa 
Redgrave) in a wayward British comedy 
that only occasionally gets out of hand 

HARPER. As a private eye focused on a 
kidnaping case, Paul Newman revives the 
Bogart tradition in lively style, with seedy- 
to-sumptuous local color supplied by Julie 
Harris, Arthur Hill and Lauren Bacall. 

THE GIRL-GETTERS. Bird hunters fill their 
quota at a sleazy English seaside resort, 
where one young beachnik (Oliver Reed) 
shows a particular flair for wasting his 
youth 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
The life of Christ, taken word for word 
from Scripture by Director Pier Paolo Pa- 
solini, an Italian Communist with a re- 
freshingly earthy idea of how to do Bible 
movies. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. A brilliant and 
graceful comedy about a young actress 
(Felicity Kendal) who encounters roman- 
tic complications while touring India with 
a tatty Shakespearean company left over 
from the British colonial era. 

DEAR JOHN. This tender, lusty lesson in 
love by Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren studies the urgent biochemistry 
between a sailor VJarl Kulle) and a girl 
(Christina Schollin) having a weekend 
fling 

THE GROUP. As in Mary McCarthy's 
gossipy bestseller about Vassar’s class of 
33, eight litth grads make an_ enter- 
taining soap-operatic mess of their lives 
while seeking sexual fulfillment and social 
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Wonderful things happen when 
you wear a Haspel 
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Especially a Haspel dress-up suit. It spells fashion every cool Sir Perior® Classic Cords in lights, mediums and darks; 


Covert Look in subtle city shades 


risp 
) 
ind casy care all summer long. Select Sir Perior 


yours from a great new group of '66 


time you wear it, and because it’s lightweight and wash and the 


Sir Perior 
wear, it spells comfort 


; and 
Plus in iridescents plains and patterns See the 
fabrics including the whole wonderful collection, from $47.50, at all fine stores 


Haspel Bros. Inc. New Orleans U.S.A. Makers of the world’s finest wash and wear clothing 











Henry Chapman built his business 
on genius, tact, insight and drive. 


How can he pass that on to his kids? 


We’re not much on genetics. Our line is money 
management. 

And when a man with unusual talents has made 
money, we can put that money to work, making 
more money for his heirs. 

We administer trusts, manage estates, supervise 
investments. We advise, consent, research, explore, 
Suggest, caution, encourage, and direct. 

Investments? We have research analysts on our 
staff who do nothing but track and evaluate securities 
in all major areas of industry. 

We also have experts in real estate, agriculture, 
petroleum, gas, and many other specialized invest- 


CR4 


ment fields. And our trust officers, who supervise 
your accounts, meet regularly with you and our vari- 
ous specialists so that this fund of knowledge may be 
applied most effectively to your personal needs. 
May we meet with you and your lawyer to talk 
about your estate? 
Just call 828-3530 and tell us when. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinow 60699 + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ATTENTION 
MOST AMERICAN MEN. 


Guerlain introduces a new hairspray. _for men. 


Since most of you have hair, 
most of you should know about 
Habit Rouge Capillaque. 


It does everything you’d want 
something for your hair to do. 


Itadds lustre. Itkeeps your hair 
neatly in place. It’s not at all greasy. 


You spray it on so your hands 
don’t get sticky. 

And there’s one thing about 
Capillaque all men can appreciate. 
And that’s the scent. It’s a unique 
fragrance for men that we have de- 
veloped as carefully as we have devel- 
oped any. of our famous fragrances. 
It is the kind of scent you’d expect to 
find in a good cologne or after shave. 


In fact, we make a cologne and 
an after shave, even a shaving cream 


and a soap using the same scent. 


We call it Habit Rouge (which 


is French for hunting coat). 


Now Habit Rouge, includ- 
ing Capillaque, is available in this 
country. 7 

And we 
think most of 
you should 



















Since Habit Rouge was intro- 
duced in Europe, it has proved a 


stunning success, 
try it. 





AFTER 209 YEARS OF MAKING 
FINE VERMOUTH, AMERICANS 
HAVE COME TO KNOW AND LOVE 
US FOR OUR ASHTRAYS. 


In Italy, we call that irony. 

It pains us that Americans don’t know our vermouth as well as they know 
our ashtrays. 

They don’t know that our people do more than just jump on grapes to make 
Cinzano Italian Sweet Vermouth. 

They don’t realize that we put 150 different herbs and spices in with the 
grapes so our vermouth can give Manhattans and Rob Roys a little something 
extra. (Some Europeans think our sweet vermouth is so good, they even go so 
far as to drink it on the rocks.) 

Americans also don’t know that we, even though we're Italian, have the 
courage to insist that Italian grapes aren’t dry enough for Cinzano Dry Vermouth. 
So we use French grapes which are drier and better. 

Few Americans realize that, for having the courage to let Frenchmen 
make Cinzano Dry Vermouth, our people are called nasty names by their Italian 
neighbors. 

But this doesn’t bother our people, because they know in their poor, 
tormented hearts that Cinzano French Dry Vermouth makes gin and vodka nice. 
Very nice. 

What really bothers us is what Americans know about Cinzano: that we 
make ashtrays. 

Americans, you know us for the wrong thing. 





betterment in the turbulent years before 
World War Il 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Terrorized 
by the Nazis, a bumbling Aryan carpenter 
(Josef Kroner) turns his back on an old 
Jewish shopkeeper (Ida Kaminska) whose 
fate is the crux of this Oscar-winning 
tragicomedy from Czechoslovakia. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


OMENSETTER’S LUCK, by William H. Gass 
A portrait of the Puritan as a dirty old 
man. Philosophy Professor Gass pits a 
preacher crazed by suppressed sex and 
overt malice against a man who is simply 
good. Comic fireworks result 

THE BONAPARTES, by David Stacton. Na- 
poleon may have been an ogre to his 
enemies, but his Corsican kin, disposed 
about the vacant thrones of Europe, mere 
ly made up a menagerie of bizarre mis- 
fits. Historical muckraking at its light- 
hearted best 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. Burgess’ late-blooming agility as a 
humorist is evident in this 1960 novel, 
just now reaching the U.S. in the wake of 
his growing reputation 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan, As 
he proved in his D-day marathon, The 

gest Day, the author is a thorough re 
porter, and his account of the fall of Ber- 
lin is an encyclopedic and frequently ex- 
citing narrative 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price 
The novel romps with rare grace and good 
humor through the tangled woods of ado- 
lescence, first love and new manhood as a 
North Carolina farm boy hunts for his 
lost brother and a wandering python 

GAUGUIN IN THE SOUTH SEAS, by Bengt 
Danielsson. In a levelheaded account of 
Gauguin’s exile years in Tahiti and the 
neighboring Marquesas, Anthropologist 
Danielsson perceives the man without de- 
basing the artist 

PAPA HEMINGWAY, by A. F. Hotchner 
Writing with candor, an old acquaintance 
gives a lively account of the most famous 
literary man of his generation 

A PASSIONATE PRODIGALITY, by Guy Chap- 
man. This reissue of an authentic classic 
of World War I is more than an unfor 
gettable memoir of life and death in the 
trenches; it stands as an elegy for an entire 
generation 





Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 

2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 

3. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (4) 

4. The Source, Michener (5) 
5. The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
6. Tell No Man, St. Johns (6) 
The Comedians, Greene (8) 

8. Those Who Love, Stone (7) 

9. Menfreya in the Morning, Holt (10) 
10. Columbella, Whitney (9) 





NONFICTION 


1. The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 

2. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 

3. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (6) 
4. The Last 100 Days, Toland (3) 

5. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (4) 


6. Games People Play, Berne (5) 

7. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (9) 

8. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (8) 

9. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (10) 
10. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (7) 
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Join the millions this season 


in cool FLORSHEIM 
HAND-LOOMED CALF 


ys 








Men buy a new pair of Florsheim Shoes every four 
seconds of the business day. One big reason 

handsome, hand-woven calf, superbly crafted to 
Florsheim quality standards. Cool, good-looking 





and right for both business and leisure wear. 
@ 4 Se “705 Me mperta l 5. le $< 95 
Most styles $1995 8D 795 Most Imperial styles $36 


Illustrated: The CHEVRON in black calf; also available in vintage burgundy 
or weathered moss calf. 


HE FL HEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICA 60606+™ 
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If Gene Kelly 
doesnt wait in line, 
why should you? 


This vacation, thousands of people 
will take the first flight of their lives. 


And if youre one of them, you 
probably won't mind waiting in line 
to check in. 

Or waiting 10 minutes to get your 
baggage back. 

You'll simply be too excited to care. 

Still, why should you have to wait? 
Gene Kelly doesn't. 

American happens to know all 
about travellers like Gene Kelly— 
men whotake planes4Oor 50 timesa 
year—because theyre the ones we 
built American for. 

We even put ina computer to keep 
Mr. Kelly's reservations straight on 
every trip he makes. 

And Louis Harris, whose opinion 
surveys are famous, found that these 
are the fliers that American got.They 
take American every time they have 
a choice. 

All of which makes it kind of nice 
for you, too. 

Because the family on vacation 
gets exactly the same service that 
Gene Kelly gets. 

They have to. 

If they take the same airline. 








American built an airline 
for professional travellers. 
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464 THE FUND AMERICAN COMPANIES 


Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your business 


—even tie-ups. Using one 
company makes your 
insurance simpler and sounder. 
You get all the advantages of 
package plans—and more. One 
agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. Easy payments. 

Less record-keeping. And Fireman’s 
Fund pays claims fast (has for 
103 years). Simplify your business 
and personal insurance. Turn to 

the Yellow Pages and your 
Fireman's Fund agent, or broker, 


My VF IREMAN’S 
af} FUND 


lind 
INSURANCE COMPANIES ) 
ee 





GIENTERAL ELECTRIC InlAtS 


General 
Electric 
Cares 





Immersible! 


General Electric has the automatic coffee maker which can be completely 
immersed for easy, thorough cleaning. What superb coffee it makes! Use 
the Peek-a-Brew” gauge to count cups...then simply dial mild, medium, or 
strong and you've got it made. Automatically delicious ! 


General Electric Company, Housewares Division, Bridgeport, Conn, 06602 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





ALL STAINLESS STEEL...completely auto 
matic! Dial mild, medium or strong; light sig- 
nals when ready...coffee stays hot, reheats 
without reperking. 2-9 cup capacity 





TALL AND SLIM... attractive oval design. With 
handy Peek-A-Brew® gauge to count cups 
All stainless steel for easy cleaning. Makes 
delicious coffee. 3-10 cup capacity. 





COFFEE FOR A CROWD brews perfectly in this 
stainless steel Coffee Urn! 12-30 cup capac- 
ity. Recessed base lets you slide cup directly 
under the no-drip faucet. 
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Her phone call and 60,000 others will ride a single radio beam. 
What does GV& E have to say about this? 


One of General I lephone & Elec weime 60,000 telephone cor } \ seneral Tk pl one Operating 
tronics’ family of companies, G L&l sations sent ove one radi if 1 ( 11es General lclephon 
Laboratories, has opened up a part No complex trunk line install ectory Company + Automatic 
of the radio frequency spectrum tions. And far greater efliciency ectric + Lenkurt Electric + Syl 
never used belore, Millimeter radio dream for tomorrow may soon be t ecu Products +> GT sl 
waves. So high in frequency, then ireality thanks toG T&k’s continu L.aboratories*G T&F International 
characteristics are almost those of ing research We're 120,000 strong and dedicated 
ight waves. And a single beam can Innovation in communicattol to Llotal Communications 


handle huge amounts of informa comes fron 


tion time trom any t est r vol the tam (cick 
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Our “Festival i in the Sky as 
is the biggest thing coli 


Let Air France show you to Europe 


Now you can see superb first-run color 
movies shown on the biggest screen aloft. 

Also, Air France is the first airline to fea- 
ture different language sound tracks for 
multilingual passengers, plus 8 music chan- 
nels to give you the widest selection of 
symphony, opera, big band, jazz and folk 
music. We call it our ‘Festival in the Sky.” 
You'll call it the most pleasant way of trav- 
eling ever devised. 

So come home with us to Paris and be 
entertained royally on Air France. We fly 
more miles...to more destinations...than any 
other airline. See your Travel Agent or call. 
AIR FRANCE FLIES FROM NEW YORK 


CITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 2 Votre Ser 














LETTERS 





Excellence in the Classroom 


Sir: Time's beautiful, stimulating and 
heartwarming cover story on great teach- 
ers [May 6] was an editorial jewel. It will 
undoubtedly stimulate teachers through- 
out the country to seek new levels of ex- 
cellence in their own classrooms. 
ALLEN A. RAYMOND 

President and Publisher 
Grade Teacher Magazine 
Darien, Conn. 


Sir: The scandal of poor teaching is in- 
finitely greater than you suggest. There is 
so much of it, the worst of it so awful, 
that house cleaning is imperative if our 
“quest for excellence” is not to become a 
bad joke. Tenure is a license for laziness 
and incompetence. Ph.D. degrees should 
have to be revalidated every ten years; ex- 
cepted should be only those who publish 
significant results of their independent re- 
search, which, incidentally, should take 
care of the “publish or perish” nonsense. 
Also, the graduate student part-time in- 
structor is much more valuable than you 
make him appear. He is an economic ne- 
cessity; without him, many important ele- 
mentary courses could never be taught at 
all. And he is often a truly excellent 
teacher. 
Ransom Tayior, Pu.D. 

Associate Professor of German 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Sir: Time is wrong to think that tenure 
lowers the level of teaching; it raises it. 
Any institution that does not judge compe- 
tence within seven years is not likely ever 
to do so. Forcing a decision leads to weed- 
ing out deadwood that might otherwise 
remain on sufferance. More important, 
without tenure academic freedom would 
be unrealizable; teachers with unpopular 
ideas could be dropped at any time. 

Louts CROMPTON 
Department of English 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sir: Berkeley's Schorske might be de- 
scribed in the words of Gibran in The 
Prophet: “The teacher who walks in the 
shadow of the temple, among his follow- 
ers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of 
his faith and his lovingness. If he is in- 
deed wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his wisdom, but rather leads you 
to the threshold of your own mind.” 
Jerrrey M. Lutow 

Austin, Texas 


Sir: It is a good thing Professor Miner 
likes to teach only small classes; this re- 
stricts the number of students receiving 
misinformation from him. Anyone who 
has read anything on evolutionary theory 
published in the last 20 to 30 years knows 
better than to make such remarks about 
the saber-toothed cats. Thirty-five million 
years ago, during Oligocene time, the 
saber-toothed cat pattern was essentially 
frozen. In some cats, the length of the sa- 
ber was proportionately as great as or 
greater than that of the culminating spe- 
cies in the ice age. Thirty-five million years 
is a pretty fair length of time for a model 
to be in style, Let us hope Professor Miner 
has a better background in sociology than 
he does in paleontology and evolution. 
J. R. MacDONALD 

Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology 
L.A. County Museum of Natural History 
Los Angeles 
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Sir: The legend of Vincent Scully's fall- 
ing off the platform in the midst of a 
passionate lecture was well established 
when I was at Yale. It went something 
like this: Mr. Scully was lecturing on 
Greek art, on the Feminine God of Mi- 
noan Crete, and while “entranced,” fell 
off the platform into the lap of a beauti- 
fully endowed female in the front row. 
He leaped up, ringingly proclaiming. “Into 
the arms of the Mother Goddess!” and 
then went on with renewed articulateness. 

AusTIN C. Tow Le, 60 
Cincinnati 


Sir: My sympathies to Berkeley's Haller, 
who seems to have fallen under the ran- 
dom eye of your report on college teach- 
ing, under the heading “Harsh Judgments.” 
As a Berkeley student, I found Dr. Haller 
a fine teacher and a serious scholar. Nei- 
ther he nor his students seemed “bored.” 
I mention this merely to indicate how dif- 
ficult it is to say what is, and what is not, 
good college teaching. Students lap up 
flair, but too often they are too dull or 
too lazy to sense depth. 
R. A, CHRISTMAS 

Teaching Assistant, English 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Great teachers? Maybe. But you 
should put more emphasis on the teachers 
at East Alphabet State, who work with a 
minimum of salaries, facilities and raw 
material to turn out the people who are 
the backbone of our country. On a clear 
day one may feel that the backbone has 
slipped a disc, and yet I sometimes have 
occasion to take a dim view even of our 
product. 
Ropert M. KoZeLka 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Sir: Your failure to mention any teach- 
ers at the University of Wisconsin leaves 
me to conclude that you realized there 
are just too many whom, in fairness, you 
would have had to include. 

Epwarb F. BERGMAN 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Not a single “great teacher” from 
the Deep South? | nominate T. Harry 
Williams (Lincoln and His Generals) of 
Louisiana State University. 

Berry Harrew 
Shreveport, La. 


Sir: Your coverage of Harvard lecturers 
was lamentable. You mistake patronizing 


showmanship for inspired teaching. Pro- 
fessors Bruner and Fieser, though not so 
“entertaining” to freshmen as Professor 
Wald, communicate complex material far 
more comprehensively and effectively. 
Francis X. Cote, '66 
Ropert M. NELSON Jr., "66 
Donatp L. ROSSMAN, '66 
Cuarces N. SMart, '66 
Harvard College 
Cambridge. Mass. 


Sir: You forgot two outstanding teach- 

ers at the University of Alaska: Dr. J. 

Meeker and Dr. W. Hollerbach. 

(Mrs.) DANIELLE-PAULETTE KOZLOSKI 
Ursuta OTTO 

College. Alaska 


Sir: Dr. Joseph R. Berrigan Jr., chairman 
of the department of history at Loyola 
University. 

FREDERICK H. GRAEFE 
New Orleans 


Sir: Notre Dame's Ara Parseghian? 
JoHuN C, DEVONA, °66 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sir: Professor Richard Gustafson, head 

of the Russian department at Barnard. 

ANYA KaPtZan, "69 
Barnard College 
New York City 


Sir: To your list of great teachers, I 
would add Mrs. Mabel J. Hoyler of Fred- 
erick, Md. Her importance and dedication 
are not dimjnished one iota by the fact 
that she prefers to teach junior high school 
students. Teachers of her caliber are ur- 
gently needed to influence the unfocused 
minds of youth; many college students 
were “pointed in the right direction” by 
teachers like Mrs. Hoyler. 
RoserT RisH 

Frederick, Md. 


Sir: I saw your list of teachers, but I 
didn’t see my teacher's name. She is the 
best teacher I have ever had. Her name is 
Miss McAllister, Grade 3, Crystal Spring, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Bossy McINTOSH 
Roanoke, Va. 


Hippocratic Oaths 


Sir: Doctors, as human beings, fall 
somewhat short of being perfect in the 
handling of each of the ever-increasing 
number of patients seeking their aid [May 
13]. It is also painfully obvious that the 
astounding increase in technology has 
forced the physician into being somewhat 
more of a scientist than a holder of hands. 
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The modern doctor spends half of his life 
with his patients, a quarter of his life try- 
ing to keep abreast of the enormous in- 
crease in medical knowledge, and the rest 
of the time trying to get some sleep. In- 
stead of devoting two pages to an enu- 
meration of the known ills of modern 
medicine, why not use them to discuss 
how the problem might be solved? 
KENNETH SACK 

Second-Year Student 
Tufts University School of Medicine 
Boston 


Sir: 1 was raised in the home of one of 
your “60-hour-a-week” physicians, whom 
my brothers and I were lucky to see once 
every two to three days. My father never 
owned a Rolls-Royce or had plush vaca- 
tions. He rarely had time for family func- 
tions or a movie. | am 31, in debt, and 
struggling to support my family while 
completing my training. With luck I will 
be able to open my office at the age of 
35, thereby going further into debt. How- 
ever, when [ die at about 55 or 60 (20 
years from the time of my gala opening), 
1 will be able to say that I am free and 
clear. Hasn't the time come for an Essay 
about the four-day-a-week, four-hour-a- 
day executives? 
Joun E. McHuGu, M.D. 

Needham, Mass. 


Hung Jury 


Sir: Time's irresponsible cover story on 
Escobedo [April 29] should be cited for 
contempt of accuracy and objectivity and 
sentenced to the wastebasket. 
James P. MCCLELLAN 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Emory University 
Atlanta 


Sir: As a criminal lawyer, I confess that 
when I turned to the article, I had a pre- 
conceived feeling that a layman's over- 
simplification of complex technical issues, 
colored perhaps by a widespread attitude 
toward criminal law matters and = con- 
stricted by the necessarily short format 
of your articles, could only result in an 
inconsequential piece of ephemera. This 
letter is penance for an injustice I did 
you. The article was a brilliant piece of 
writing, painstakingly fair and objective, 
and constituted a real public service. You 
have cracked a hardened artery in my 
working prejudices. 
Harris B. STEINBERG 

New York City 


Gary's Arrests 


Sir: It is true that gambling and vice are 
still law enforcement problems in Lake 
County and Gary, Ind. [April 29]. But 
Gary is making a greater and more sin- 
cere effort with these problems than in 
any prior administration. Our arrests for 
gambling and vice violations have tripled 
in the past two years. Both the mayor and 
the chief of police have recently appeared 
before the Lake County Liquor Board 
asking the board not to renew liquor li- 
censes for taverns frequented by known 
Prostitutes. This is unprecedented. Bear in 
mind that law enforcement authorities 
must work within the framework of the 
law. To “know” a woman is a prostitute 
is one thing; to be able to produce evi- 
dence of Prostitution that will justify ar- 
rest and conviction is quite another, 
(Mayor) A. MarTIN Katz 

Gary, Ind. 


Sir: This publicity about Gary came at 
a crucial time—on the eve of the primaries. 
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As soon as copies of TIME were availa- 
ble at the newsstands, “the Gary outfit” 
bought them up in entire lots and ship- 
ments from the local retail outlets. Con- 
sequently, very few copies reached the 
general public—that is, the local voter. 
ALFRED P. SHEPARD 

Gary, Ind. 


Every Gory Word 


Sir: That the Indianapolis torture-mur- 
der [May 6] was described in agonizing 
detail, and that 1, and millions of others, 
ate Up every gory word, attests to the latent 
sado-masochism in all of us: everyone is 
a latent Mrs. Baniszewski, who can expe- 
rience pleasure in giving pain, or a Sylvia 
Likens, who can enjoy being burned, 
beaten and humiliated. 
JUAN R. SANCHEZ 

Chicago 


Sir: I hope the jury is a group of God- 
fearing people who will be able to over- 
look the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill” and use, as a basis for their verdict, 
“An eye for an eye,” and then punish 
these creatures accordingly. May I be for- 
given for my evil thoughts of wanting a 
murder! 

JuLia WEIss, '68 
Wheaton College 
Norton, Mass. 


A Modest Proposal 


Sir: The population explosion [May 6] 
must give pause to any thinking man, es- 
pecially one who is the father of twelve 
children. A possible solution: a crash 
program could find a simple method of 
changing the average height of man from 
S or 6 ft. to smaller sizes, so that the 
spuce-nutriment requirement per person 
could be diminished as the total popula- 
tion increased. What difference could there 
be in a 6-ft. man sitting in an electronic 
control room rather than a 2-ft. man, if 
we assume that the 2-ft. man could think 
just as well as the 6-ft. man? 
Perer J. J. Rappir 

St. Louis 


Sir: “On Trading in the Children for 
Color TV.” or, “Now They Tell Me™: 
While four were la, we had these kids, 
But now this trend is on the skids. 
Now four are OUT, what shall we do? 
Will Sarnof] take the other two? 
PeGcGy CLarke SNow 
Madison, NJ. 


Sir: I read with interest “The Morning- 
After Pill” [May 6], about the new drug 
ORF-3858. The similar drug diethylstil- 
bestrol, which Yale researchers are finding 
equally effective, has been used by veteri- 
narians for years to treat mismating in 
animals. One of the most noted side ef- 
fects is the increase in libido. This sounds 
like the beginning of quite a vicious cycle. 
Anyone for tennis? 
Ronacp C. Francis, D.V.M. 

Slidell, La. 


Sir; No doubt there will be a spate of 
discussion by semanticists as well as the- 
ologians about the morning-after pill. Can 
its use be termed abortion without con- 
ception? Or ovum frustration? I suggest 
it 2 termed simply de-ception. 

J. R. Raines, M.D. 


Portland, Ore. 


Over the Horizon 


Sir: Your reference to “uninspired pa- 
perbacks by Pan Am” [April 29] puzzles 


us, since all our books are hard-cover. We 
do have a series of eight reference guides 
that cover 17 countries. Could you possi- 
bly be referring to the 27 European coun- 
tries in our New Horizons World Guide? 
As to who sells the most general guide- 
books, Fielding runs a poor second to 
New Horizons, which has sold over 
1,250,000 copies—43,000 of the current 
edition since January. We like to think 
that size of circulation is some indica- 
tion of worth with guidebooks as it is 
with magazines. 

GERALD W, WHITTED 

Manager, Publications 
Pan American World Airways 
New York City 


> Time was referring to Pan American's 
eight guides, which are somewhat hard 
on the outside and rather soft within, 


Crossing Out the Cross 


Sir: In “The Surfer's Cross” [April 22], 
you say that the German Iron Cross is 
being sold in reproductions by such 
“high-quality stores as Bergdorf Good- 
man.” This is not true. While for many 
years we and other fine shops have sold 
jewelry in the form of variations of the 
traditional Maltese Cross. we have not, 
nor do we ever intend to offer for sale 
the Iron Cross, with its tasteless, macabre 
implications. 

ANDREW GOODMAN 

President 

Bergdorf Goodman 
New York City 


Heads of Clay 


Sir: Three cheers for ex-PFBI Clerk Car- 
ter! His sadly amusing story [May 6] is 
a bright spot in an ever-increasing sick 
male homosexual world. 

Kay Barnes 
New York City 


Sir: As one who has esteemed the FBI 
for its purposes, direction and efficiency, 
I grieve to find, not that their feet are of 
clay, but that their heads are. 

Ricuarp L, CRowett 
Los Angeles 


Peering Hyperbolically 


Sir: Time blurred its image by reporting 
[May 6] that De Gaulle peers myopically 
through his thick-lensed spectacles. As is 
the case with the vast majority of people 
who have undergone cataract surgery, 
he now peers hyperopically through his 
thick-lensed spectacles. 
Anprew P. Ferry, M.D. 

Department of Ophthalmology 
Mount Sinai Hospital 
New York City 
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It’s something that works for you constantly, all 
day, all night—supplicd to you by people who are 
close to you, who anticipate your needs and desires 


now and in the future. It’s something vou'll never 
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Ever see a 2/-passenger Piper? 


OF COURSE NOT, but this four-pas- 
senger Piper Twin Comanche took off 
with the equivalent of 27 passengers in 
the form of 720 gallons of fuel... 13 
barrels worth. Max Conrad (that grand- 
father in the center) was the pilot and 
he went on to set a new Class 5 world 
distance record of nearly 8,000 miles 
non-stop from South Africa to Florida. 

Taking off with a gross weight three 
times the airplane's empty weight is 
something of a record itself and, of 
course, is nothing any pilot would do in 
normal conditions. But it dramatizes 
that “something extra” that finds Pipers 
holding every major non-stop lightplane 
long distance record despite repeated 
challenges.” 


This “something extra” is why you 
can board a Piper with the nice feeling 
of knowing that dependability and stam- 
ina have been proven beyond question. 

Pipers are designed, built, tested, in- 
spected to the highest FAA standards 
...and some even higher ones imposed 
by Piper people. But more important, 
Piper stamina, design efficiency and sys- 
tems reliability are tested and proven 
over and over again in the toughest flight 
test area known to man—the vast, track- 
less intercontinental skies where condi- 
tions range from equatorial thunder- 
storms to icy blizzards over the North 
Atlantic. Every day Pipers fly these 
skies across the Atlantic, the Pacific or 
the Caribbean on routine ferry flights. 


Yes, you'll have a nice feeling of con- 
fidence flying in a Piper. And what a 
nice feeling it is to have your own swift, 
sure wings that will take you where and 
when you want to go without a thought 
about a timetable. 

The fine line of Piper airplanes ranges 
from the 2-4 place Cherokee sport/ 
trainer with modern low wing to the 
luxurious 6-place Turbo Aztec C that 
cruises 236 mph at 24,000 feet. 

Your Piper dealer will be glad to dis- 
cuss and demonstrate the Piper airplane 
best suited to your business or pleasure 
requirements. See him today or write for 
Flight Info Kit including “Let’s Fly”, 
20-page book on learning to fly, and 
catalog of Piper airplanes, Dept. 5-T, 


\. PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) » Vero Beach, Fla. 





“PIPERS HOLD THESE MAJOR WORLD RECORDS: Class 3 (2204 to 3858 Ibs), Piper Comanche 180, 6967 miles non-stop, North Africa to Texas. Class 
4 (3859 to 6614 Ibs) Piper Comanche 250, 7668 miles non-stop, North Africa te California. Class 5 (6615 to 13,227 Ibs) Piper Twin Comanche, 7878 
miles non-stop, South Africa te Florida. Round the world speed record for piston powered aircraft, Piper Aztec, 25,946 miles in 8 days, 18 hrs, 36 min, 
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Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 
of them North American... it costs no more. ® We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak- 
ng care of people who are moving up successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear possessions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories but then, that makes them price- 
less, doesn't it? @ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 
will know you've arrived NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 
The GENTLEr VING 


w Ask about our new budget plan moving JTLEmen Of The M Justey 
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By jet, Chrysler or horse-and 70V, Bob 


Hope is the world’s travelingest mz Wher- 


ever he goes, he arrives looking well-dressed 
and well-pressed. Bob's travel tip: wear Sum- 
mer Sharkskin. It’s a Viracle fabric 

This tropical-weight sharkskin is a crisp 


blend of Dacron* and worsted. Airy and 


BOB HOPE | 
in ; 
“Boy, Did I Get 
a Wrong Number!” 4 
An Edward Small Production 


United Artists’ Release with 
Elke Sommer and Phyllis Diller 
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a *Reg. T. M. for DuPont's 
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Photographed at the Emerald Beach 
comfortable. Shakes off wrinkles. Keeps tt beca yw upon row Of interloop stitch 
ys. You stay cool ing inside 

the look you keep 


shape through steamiest As a result—the look you buy is 


your suit Stay ne 
Credit Hart Schaffner & Marx tailors 


llful assist. For example, flip a 


If you're planning to go places, take a 

hint from Bob Hope. You'll find 
travel’s a breeze ina Su *r Shark- Me 
Pi 


skin suit by Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


{1 with your fingers. See how it 


lies flat. Stays that way permanently 








The Pacific is an old friend of ours. REN 
May we introduce you? 


This is Tahiti, where they speak French 
with a Polynesian accent. And the ac 
cent is on good times, all the time 
lahiti is one of dozens of places we 
can take you to in the Pacific and the 
Orient, We can take you to Hawaii, to 
muumuus, luaus and secret coves for 
two To Australia, where the citics 
swing and the Koala bears cuddle. To 
Samoa, where the mountains mect the 


sea head on. To New Zealand, where 
the trout are big and the small talk is 
in English. To Hong Kong, where the 
bargains are. To Tokyo, where every- 
thing is 

It’s all very familiar to us. You see, 

eve been flying there longer than 
iny other airline, We have more flights 
10ing there from the West Coast. And 


we 20 to more places there, too 


So pick your paradise and we'll get 
you there, in style. Just see a Pan Am 
Travel Agent or call us 

And wherever you go in the Pacific 
or the Orient, you'll know you're fly- 
ing the best there ts 

That's an idyllic feeling, too 


World's most experienced airline 


Vir m the F fic First in Latin Americ 
I tor A Fir Round Wor 
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A letter from t 





EW Time stories have created so 

much stir and comment as has 
our April 8 cover, which posed and 
probed the epistemological question 
that has become pervasive in the 
new theology: Is God dead? From 
all over the U.S. and abroad, thou- 
sands of readers wrote us, many— 
especially churchmen—praising the 
story, some criticizing us for dealing 
with the question as a cover subject, 
and a few inattentive ones berating 
us for announcing the end of God. 
A vast majority of those who them- 
selves answered the question did so, 
in widely varying ways, with a re- 
sounding “No! Some thought that 
the week of Easter and Passover was 
an inappropriate time to bring up 
the subject, but others agreed that 
there was no better time to encour- 
age thought about God. 

Many clergymen used the story as 
a text for sermons. Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike of California held up 
a copy of the magazine as he began 
a discussion of the subject from the 
pulpit of Manhattan’s St. Thomas 
Church. Newspaper columnists and 
editorialists, radio and television 
commentators, religious and lay pe- 
riodicals joined in the discussion. 
Malcolm Muggeridge devoted three 
columns to the subject in London's 
New Statesman, “Is Time Dead?” 
was the title of a spoof in William 
Buckley's National Review. The 
Christian Century offered a tongue- 
in-cheek estimate that 143,684 East- 
er sermons “grappled with Time's 
cover story question”’—and it may 
not have been far off. 
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For us the most heartening reac- 
tion was the appreciative, thoughtful 
and positive response we received 
from churchmen of all faiths. “A 
most courageous cover, I must say!” 
wrote a Presbyterian minister. “At 
last the word is out that the sov- 
ereignty of God is not bound to the 
chains of medieval and Puritan cul- 
ture. The hope of the future lies in 
an enlightened, united force based 
on spiritual awareness and convic- 
tion.” From a Jesuit: “I was delight- 
ed with your excellent article. Writ- 
er John Elson has put all of us read- 
ers in his debt for presenting such 
a complex subject so well.” A United 
Church of Christ minister stationed 
in the Philippines thought it “an- 
other fine review of contemporary 
theology.” From an about-to-gradu- 
ate Illinois seminarian (Concordia) 
came a discerning thought: “Paul 
wrote: ‘I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save 
some.” (1 Corinthians 9:22). Per- 
haps your cover story will help both 
my classmates and myself become 
more shrewd discerners of the time 
in which we live so that we may bet- 
ter follow the ideal of Paul.” 

Less enchanted was Jim Bishop, 
who wrote in his syndicated column 
that he had read the story twice, 
looking in vain for TIME’s answer to 
the question, Author Bishop's mind 
must have been on another Day, for 
Time’s positive view of God _per- 
meated the story. Perhaps he skipped 
too hurriedly over such lines as: 
“Faith is something of an irrational 
leap in the dark, a gift of God.” 
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Renault 8 


A rugged tough engine We have a tradition for giving 
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thick padded dash, and a big square 
trunk that's not just an oversized 
glove compartment and a very low 
price, just $1647 * east coast P.O.E. 
How can you consider buying an 
economy car without at least con- 
sidering the new Renault 8? 
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‘*My career in chemistry comes first. Life insurance can wait!" 


MONY man Al Ko 
talks it over 
with Dr. Kenneth Flynn 


“Then a MONY man showed me a low-cost plan that would let me 
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protect my family while | furthered my career.” 


“I'm just starting out,’ | told 
MONY man Al Kovacs. ‘Besides 
that, | want to get my Ph.D. Life 
insurance is out of the question!’ 

“But Al surprised me. He 
showed how | could adequately 
protect my family for the least 
amount of money. And still have 
enough left to finish school! 

“Part of his program for me 
included temporary protection 
then. But now that | have my doc- 
torate, I'll be converting that part 
into permanent insurance that 
will build up cash value | can get 
my hands on if | ever need to. 
Later it will all become part of 
an estate for my family. 

“Al has already worked out a 


ife, Health, Group Insurance, Pen 


program for my wife...and now 
we're talking about a plan for 
the kids. 

“It sure is nice to know that 
I've got just the right insurance 
..and that Al Kovacs and MONY 
are on my side.” 


MONY men care for people. 
Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy...from 
MONY, a leader for 123 years. 


MONY 
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One reason you can trust a computer 
alone on the phone Is that 
Western Electric is part of the Bell System. 


Your last paycheck may have 
been figured out by a computer a 
thousand miles away. Your new TV 
set, or Spare part for your car may 
have reached you a week early be- 
cause computers coordinated pro- 
duction schedules in widely sepa- 
rated warehouses and factories. 

It's happening more and more 
every day. Facts and figures are 
going by phone, directly to, from, 
and between computers. ‘‘Data 
communications” is, in fact, caus- 
ing a major revolution in American 
business. 

And Western Electric is helping 
to make it possible. One way is by 
making the DATA-PHONE data sets 
that link computers (and other 


is | 
@ testers Hecke. 


business machines) to the regular 
lines of the Bell telephone network. 

But even more to the point is 
that network itself. The relays and 
switches, the wire, cable and 
microwave equipment that has to 
carry the data. The problem is that 
data is transmitted as a series of 
electrical impulses—some as fast 
as 15,000,000 per minute — and 
if any of those impulses get lost, 
there may be trouble. 

So the entire network, with all 
its billions of complex parts, must 
work smoothly and reliably every 
minute of every day. 

It's our job to help make sure it 
does. By building unmatched relia- 
bility into every part we make, and 


into every installation we build for 
the Bell telephone companies. 

And we do it because such relia- 
bility is as important to Western 
Electric as it is to your Bell tele- 
phone company. We're on the 
same Bell System team. We have 
been since 1882, working together 
with the same purpose: to keep 
bringing you the world's finest tele- 
phone service at low cost. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
More Light, Less Heat 


It has become a truism in the U.S. 
today that the public is confused and 
uneasy over the war in Viet Nam, The 
disquiet results in part from President 
Johnson's failure to justify the conflict 
in terms that Americans can readily 
understand and believe. But if there has 





ADVOCATING AT PRINCETON 
Power does not mean arrogance. 


been too little enlightenment from the 
top, there has been too much obfusca- 
tion from the nation’s academic and 
intellectual communities, whose pres- 
ent chorus of dissent has reached a vol- 
ume unparalleled since the antiwar dia- 
tribes of the ‘30s, 

Last week at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Govern- 
ment and International Affairs, Lyndon 
Johnson, venerably capped and gowned 
for the occasion, made a determined 
attempt to enlist the support of aca- 
deme. At the same time, he delivered a 
few more oblique shafts at his chief 
tormentor, Senator William Fulbright, a 
whilom hero of the intellectuals. 

"Cool It." In a low-key speech before 
an audience of 2,000, the President 
discussed the role of the intellectual in 
the complex society of 1966, He argued 
equably that dedicated men of educa- 
tion must indeed search for the truth but 
must also understand that if the truth 


does not conform with their opinions, 
truth itself is not altered. Said Johnson: 
“More than one scholar has learned 
how deeply frustrating it is to try to 
bring purist approaches to a highly im- 
pure problem. They have learned that 
criticism is one thing, diplomacy an- 
other. They have learned to fear dog- 
matism in the classroom as well as in 
the capital.” 

On the other hand, he continued, in 
a thinly veiled critique of Fulbright’s 
power-is-arrogance thesis “Strident 
emotionalism in the pursuit of truth, 
no matter how disguised in the language 
of wisdom, is harmful to public policy 
—just as harmful as self-righteousness 
in the application of power. The respon- 
sible intellectual who moves between 
his campus and Washington knows 
above all that his task is. in the language 
of the current generation, ‘to cool it— 
to bring what my generation called ‘not 
heat but light’ to public affairs.” 

"Recklessly, Never." For the U.S., 
the President declared, “the exercise of 
power in this century has meant not 
arrogance but agony. We have used our 
power not willingly and recklessly ever, 
but always reluctantly and with re- 
straint, The aims for which we struggle 
are aims which, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, men of the intellectual world 
applaud and serve: the principle of 
choice over coercion, the defense of the 
weak against the strong and aggressive. 
the right of a young and frail nation to 
develop free from the interference ol 
her neighbors.” 

Next day, after a visit with wound- 
ed Viet Nam veterans at Walter Reed 
Hospital, he appeared before a high- 
spirited crowd of 6,000 Democrats at 
a $100-a-plate dinner in Washington 
and unloosed an old-fashioned, stump 
politician’s spellbinder—and, this time, 
some far broader barbs at Fulbright. 
When Johnson rose to speak, he glanced 
a dozen seats down the head table 
where the Arkansas Senator sat. Said 
the President: “I am delighted to be 
here tonight with many of my very 
old friends—as well as some members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee.” 
Chairman Fulbright, wearing a_ thin 
smile, rose and bowed slightly toward 
the howling crowd. When the laughter 
faded, Johnson gibed: “I can say one 
thing about those hearings. But I don't 
think this is the place to say it.” 

Then, alternately waving his fists in 


the air and pounding the rostrum, 
Johnson cried: “We have always hated 
the horrors of war! We will have our 
differences and our disputes, and we 
will do it without questioning the honor 
and integrity of our fellow man. If we 
were to turn our backs on freedom in 
South Viet Nam—if Viet Nam were to 
fall to foree—what an empty thing our 
commitment to liberty would turn out 





COMFORTING AT WALTER REED 
It means agony. 


to be! We will stand there with honor 
and we shall stand there with courage, 
and we shall stand there with patience 
It is the stand the free people of the 
world will respect!” 

The President's new air of confi- 
dence was buoyed by several hours of 
discussion last week with Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, back from his Sai- 
gon post for the first time tn nearly 
nine months. Lodge also briefed the 
first meeting of the National Security 
Council since July, when the President 
and his advisers were agonizing over the 
possibility of having to declare a na- 
tional emergency because of Viet Nam's 
sagging fortunes 

‘Spreading the Word. For their part, 
Fulbright and his antiwar coterie in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
continued their assault on the Adminis- 
tration. Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
making his eighth appearance before the 
committee this year, proceeded to out- 








line—in extensive detail—the legal basis 
for the U.S. commitment in South Viet 
Nam. The Secretary's discourse ended 
in a hot-tempered exchange among 
Democratic members of the committee. 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse complained 
waspishly that Rusk’s explanation of 
Administration policies was a “one-way 
street” allowing no rebuttal. Ohio's 
Frank Lausche called that a “complete 
misstatement” and retorted—correctly 
—that the committee itself had brought 
up the subject, though the hearings were 
supposed to be limited to foreign aid, 
Fulbright insisted that “this morning is 
for the aid program,” adding curtly that 
the legality of the war is a “very involved 
subject” that should be pursued later. 

Fulbright’s commitice also hammered 
at Defense Secretary Robert McNama- 
ra, who testified for the third time in 
ten weeks. Unperturbed under needling 
from Morse, McNamara reported that 
3,234 Americans had been killed since 
1961 in Viet Nam, and some 15,000 
wounded, But without those sacrifices 
and the great increase in U.S, forces 
there, he declared, “the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese would have won 
They would have slaughtered thousands, 
probably tens of thousands, of South 
Vietnamese, and all of Southeast Asia 
would be in a turmoil.” As for the 
bombings in North Viet Nam, which 
reached new peaks last week (see Tut 
Wortp), the Defense Secretary said 
flatly that destruction of Communist 
communications and supply lines had 
produced “a noticeably adverse effect 
on Viet Cong morale and expectation 
of victory.” 

Clearly the morale of Americans at 
home is equally crucial to victory. In 
belated recognition of that fact, the 
President last week commanded Dem- 
ocratic Party workers to spread the 
word across the land that “America 
will persevere until peace comes to Viet 
Nam.” Thus, there could no longer be 
speculation that Johnson intends to 
mute the war issue between now and 
November. 


A Walk in Ward 34 


“Don't move. fellows.” implored the 
President. “Please don’t.” Many wound- 
ed servicemen struggled nonetheless to 
sit upright as Johnson walked through 
the door of Walter Reed Hospital's 
Ward 34. “I just want to tell you how 
much your country thinks of you,” he 
called out. “How proud your country ts 
of you. How grateful your country is 
to you.” 

A personal visit to the wounded vet 
erans of Viet Nam—many of them am- 
putees—was the President’s only means 
of showing his own gratitude, and he 
was visibly moved by the experience. 
Walking through Ward 34 and the offi- 
cers’ Ward 1, shaking hands with each 
man, his voice sank to a strained, barely 
audible whisper as he murmured over 
and over: “Your country is grateful 
to you.” 
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A BLACK-MARKET VARIETY SHOP IN DOWNTOWN SAIGON 
Sandals as deadly as TNT. 


And time after time, they in turn told 
their Commander in Chief that they 
were ready to return to Viet Nam— 
though most all too clearly were not. 
“Im in good shape.” insisted Major 
Boyd Parsons, 43, an adviser attached 
to a Vietnamese infantry regiment, who 
had lost one eye and part of the other, 
as the President pinned a Purple Heart 
on the left collar of his pajamas. 
“There’s no problem at all. I'm ready 
to go back.” The Ist Infantry Division's 
Pfc. Antonio Dell’ Osso, 23, who had 
been torn apart by a land mine, was 
just as positive, “Sir,” he said with tears 
in his eyes, “l'd do it again.” 

For Chief Nurse Colonel Katherine 
Jump. the President had one command: 
“Take good care of my boys.” She 
promised she would. With Lieut. Gen- 
eral Leonard Heaton, Army Surgeon 
General, he was more specific. “Gener- 
al.” he ordered, “give them the best.” 


THE WAR 
Strayed AID 


In the past year, a complex and ambi- 
uous program under American AID for 
South Viet Nam has pumped into that 
country an average of some $30 million 
worth of goods a month ranging from 
cement to penicillin, from sheet steel to 
automobile tires. This effort is essential 
to bolster Viet Nam's war-buffeted econ- 
omy, and, of course, to support the war 
effort. But as of last week, no one in 
Saigon or in Washington had any real 
idea of how much of that matériel had 
been used for its intended purpose, how 
much had helped to line profiteers’ 
pockets—or, indeed, how much had 
wound up in Viet Cong stockpiles. 

Under the plan. known officially as 
the Commodity Import Program, AID 
allows the Saigon government to license 
individual Vietnamese entrepreneurs to 
import U.S.-approved products, about 
half of which are American. The U.S, 


pays the foreign supplier for the pur- 
chase in AID dollars; the local importer 
pays in Vietnamese piasters (at the offi- 
cial exchange rate of 60 to SI) and 
the piasters are channeled into the Sai- 
gon government's deficit-ridden defense 
budget. The importer owns the goods, 
to dispose of pretty much as he chooses. 

“Ultimate Consumers.’ Resale re- 
strictions on licensed merchants are le- 
nient at best, and Saigon’s black market 
is as black as that of any other war- 
time capital. There is also considerable 
pilferage of AlD-approved imports both 
on shipboard and at dockside, though it 
is more limited in scope and ingenuity 
than the mighty orgy of looting that 
went on in Naples, for example, during 
World War I. 

U.S. troops entering captured Viet 
Cong camps have found entrenchments 
enforced with American steel plates, 
homemade mortars fashioned from 
U.S.-made steel pipe. Recently, a new 
metal-working lathe, imported under the 
AID plan, was found buried under ma- 
nure aboard a Viet Cong sampan. Pre- 
cious American antibiotics, on sale at 
hundreds of Saigon pharmacies legally 
stocked with U.S, medicine, are easily 
spirited out to Communist forces, often 
in loaves of French bread or hollowed- 
out cabbage heads. 

Footwear or Firepower? In mid- 
April, U.S. officials were surprised to 
note that Saigon businessmen had or- 
dered 150 tons of Du Pont-made Unicel- 
100, a powdered compound used in the 
manufacture of rubber sandals. Oddly, 
that one shipment was sufficient to make 
7.5 million pairs, though last year’s pro- 
duction in Viet Nam had been no more 
than 500,000. Du Pont had warned 
Government men before that the stuff 
was also a deadly explosive, and AID 
officials ordered a Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory test last month to determine its 
effectiveness. They were surprised to find 
that the compound is almost as powerful 
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as TNT, and the big order for Unicel was 
canceled—along with any future ship- 
ments to Viet Nam. Administration of- 
ficials admitted that they had no clear 
idea of how much Unicel had already 
landed there—or how much had gone 
into saboteurs’ bombs instead of sandals. 

One obvious reason for such snafus is 
that there is only a handful of AID men 
to monitor the vast commodity program 
in Saigon. In March, the House Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information, headed by 
California Democrat John E. Moss, dis- 
patched a trio of stall investigators to 
Viet Nam. About the time that the 
probe began, Washington-based AID ad- 
ministrators were sending in more audi- 
tors, and made preparations to install 
data-processing machines to handle the 
huge load of paperwork in Saigon. 

Last week John Moss and five sub- 
committee members visited Saigon and 
held three days of hearings on the sloppy 
handling of AID shipments. One sub- 
committee member, Michigan Republi- 
can Robert P. Griffin (now that state's 
junior Senator), said flatly that the 
Commodity Import Program “has been 
very inadequately handled, particularly 
in the number of people involved and 
the controls on it.” He added pointedly: 
“There has been some improvement in 
the past six or eight weeks—since it was 
learned that our subcommittee was com- 
ing over here.” 


Back to the Brothel 


The subject of brothels came up again 
last week—at the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearings—and again 
it was William Fulbright who brought 
it up. “I have been criticized recently 
for having cited a story from the New 
York Times,” drawled the Arkansas 
Senator, adding blandly that “the word 
which seemed to be so offensive was 








“FILTHY PICTURES?” 
Just a little rock. 
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not of my origin—that Saigon was an 
American brothel.” However, said Ful- 
bright, “I did inquire some—from men 
who had been there in our aid pro- 
gram—and by and large they con- 
firmed it.” 

The chairman assured Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara: “I am not taxing you 
with this directly.” He asked. nonethe- 
less. how the Secretary viewed the ques- 
tion of prostitution in South Viet Nam. 
Crisp as always, McNamara replied: 
“[ have not been to Saigon since 
Nov. 30. It was not a brothel then and 
I do not believe it is today.” “You do 
not agree?” demanded Fulbright. Me- 
Namara emphatically did not. “I think 
we do a disservice to the Vietnamese 
and to our own men when we charac- 
terize it as such.” he said quietly. “I 
do not mean to say there are not prosti- 
tutes in Saigon. There are in Washing- 
ton, and I do not mean to say that 
civilian and military personnel of our 
country are not patronizing them. 
They do,” 

McNamara pointed out that during 
his November trip to Saigon he had 
seen U.S. troops spending their off hours 
dispensing medicine to villagers and 
helping to build schools. “Now I do not 
mean to say that every American over 
there is a welfare worker,” said the De- 
fense Secretary. “But neither is every 
American over there a patronizer of a 
prostitute, and I do not think the New 
York Times or any other periodical 
ought to leave that impression.” 

For that matter, not everyone in 
Fulbright’s own Arkansas cities of Little 
Rock and Hot Springs patronizes pros- 
titutes either. though there is an abun- 
dance of whores, ranging from massage- 
parlor employees ($5) to S200-a-night 
hotel call girls. And at Littke Rock Air 
Force Base. every airman so inclined 
knows that he has only to call FRANKLIN 
4-2181, ask for “Rocket” or “Houston,” 
and find out if “the ice is on.” The price 
of ice starts at $15 a dish. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Nyet to Nicolae 


“I want to make my position clear,” 
Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills told reporters. 
“} am not for it.’ And such is the na- 
ture of the congressional pecking order 
that a not-for-it verdict from the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee means death for any bill 
concerned. Thus President Johnson's 
measure to liberalize trade with Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe per- 
ished last week almost before it saw 
the light of day—or reason. 

The Administration viewed the bill 
as a pragmatic token of encouragement 
to the increasingly self-assertive, out- 
ward-looking nations within tht once 
monolithic Communist bloc. And while 
Methodist Mills airily dismissed the 
need for such a gesture, a dramatic 
“independence” speech by Rumanian 
Boss Nicolae Ceausescu pointedly un- 
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WILBUR MILLS 
Before the light of day—or reason, 


derlined the urgency behind a sched 
uled fence-mending mission to Bucha 
rest by Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhney 
(vee THE WorLD). 

The Johnson Administration had no 
realistic expectations of overcoming this 
year ingrained congressional opposition 
to a major bill that appears to aid Gom- 
munism. It had hoped that at least hear- 
ings would be held, so that in a year or 
two even Wilbur Mills might realize the 
unwisdom of forever saying nyer to the 
likes of Nicolae, and vice versa. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Switching Squads 


“In Washington,” mused an Adminis- 
tration aide last week, “there are very 
few half times and no fourth quarter. 
Every once in a while we need a new 
platoon.” As if on signal, the change- 
over is now taking place in the U.S 
foreign-policy establishment. 

One by one, most of the top men 
who have worked in and around the 
State Department since 1961 are aban- 
doning their posts. McGeorge Bundy, 
foreign-policy coordinator for both John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, lett in 
February. Thomas Mann, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs 
and third man in the State Department 
hierarchy, announced his departure last 
month, Under Secretary George Ball. 
Dean Rusk’s No. 2 man, will probably 
be gone within three months. 

U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, the No. 
4 man, is expected to replace Ambassa- 
dor Edwin Reischauer in Japan before 
fall—Mrs. Johnson has already meas- 
ured the Tokyo embassy windows for 
curtains—so that Reischauer can return 
to Harvard, which has offered him a 
newly created chair in Far Eastern poli- 
tics. David Bell, head of the Agency for 
International Development, is also out- 
ward bound, most likely will join Bundy 
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ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
Replacement for sore heads. 


at the Ford Foundation after the cur- 
rent foreign-aid bill has been convoyed 
through Congress. 

Battle Fatigue. The old squad's exo- 
dus stems neither from policy differ- 
ences within the Administration nor 
from any personality conflict with an al- 
ways demanding, often difficult Presi- 
dent. Most of the men who came in with 
the New Frontier are victims of battle 
fatigue after five long years of physical 
exhaustion and intellectual enervation 
“After you've butted your head against 
the same old problems for a while,” rues 
one oldtimer, “you just don’t charge as 
hard any more.” 

All those who have left or plan to 
leave will be missed. Some have been 
brilliantly effective. President Johnson, 
who, like Kennedy before him, has 
carped at the paucity of ideas and long- 
range planning within the State De- 
partment, will at least have the oppor- 
tunity to send his own platoon to Foggy 
Bottom 

Behind the Johnsonian veil of secrecy, 
the selection process has already begun. 
Last week the President named Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, the astute, dynamic di- 
rector of Columbia University’s Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs 
since 1961, to a secondary but sensitive 
und influential post on State's Policy 
Planning Council, Polish-born and Ca- 
nadian-reared, Brzezinski, a U.S. citi- 
zen since 1958, has been a persuasive 
advocate for the U.S. position in Viet 
Nam at widely publicized teach-ins. He 
is singularly attuned to the many 
nuances of modern Communism and has 
suggested bold departures in American 
policy to capitalize on the changes cur- 
rently taking place in the Communist 
world. At 38, he is also young enough 
to charge headfirst into the perennial 
problems that will try the new platoon 
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THE CONGRESS 
Time Out for Ev 


It was 3:30 a.m. when the 70-year- 
old patient, staying overnight in Walter 
Reed Hospital for a routine early-morn- 
ing checkup. swung his legs from under 
the covers to get up. Drowsy and un- 
accustomed to the high hospital bed, 
Everett Dirksen went sprawling onto 
the vinyl floor of his third-floor V.I.P. 
suite, instantly felt a pain shoot along 
his hip. The diagnosis: a fracture of 
the right femur. 

Though the Senate minority leader 
often jests about his ailments—com- 
plaining about what he likes to call 
“this old carcass”’—last week's accident 
was no joke to official Washington. 
President Johnson, flying back from Tex- 
as, placed a worried call to the hospital 
and dispatched a White House plane to 
bring Mrs. Dirksen to her husband's 
bedside from Nashville, where she was 
visiting their daughter. Later in the 
week, Johnson paid Dirksen a personal 
call. The President’s concern was more 
than a reflection of longstanding friend- 
ship. It was also acknowledgment of 
Dirksen’s unique eminence in American 
politics, both as the guiding spirit of 
congressional Republicans and the prag- 
matic champion of his party's support 
for the Johnson Administration's Viet 
Nam policy and its major legislative 
goals. 

Hours after the accident, the frac- 
tured bone was reset and pinned with- 
out complications and the patient was 
reported “alert and joking with his doc- 
tors.” Dirksen is expected to stay in the 
hospital for two weeks, after which he 
will be on crutches for two months or 
so. Meanwhile, with no major legisla- 
tion scheduled for immediate Senate 
action, the mishap had one welcome 
effect. His hospital stay, as Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Mike Mansfield noted, 
will give the hard-driving Republican a 
“well-earned rest.” 


LABOR 


Painters in Blood 

Dow Wilson was never a man to be 
ignored. A swashbuckling, Shakespeare- 
spouting romantic, he was also a vola- 
tile, foulmouthed labor leader who 
spent years fighting chicanery in his 
union's higher echelons. As the $13,000- 
a-year secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers’ 
San Francisco Local 4—biggest in the 
U.S.—he commanded the unwavering 
allegiance of nearly all 2,600 local 
members. Wilson, 40, was parted from 
that job on April 5, when shotgun blasts 
tore into his chest and shattered his 
skull. 

Wilson’s murder, an unsettling echo 
of labor’s internecine wars in the "30s, 
came as a grisly epilogue. His career 
had been built on his crusading efforts 
to prove that the union's entrenched 
leadership had for years been a party 
to “sweetheart” contracts and other 
schemes to hold down rank-and-file 





wages in exchange for cumshaw from 
grateful contractors. 

"Hands Off." Similar charges of jig- 
gery-pokery have been leveled by other 
disgruntled locals throughout the 200,- 
000-man international union, notably in 
New York and Washington, where the 
hierarchy has been repeatedly enmeshed 
in legal challenges. Wilson preferred 
more direct action, A onetime seaman, 
he first roiled the San Francisco local in 
the mid-1950s by assailing its leaders’ 
cozy relations with contractors, later 
ired the painters’ Indiana-based Big 
Brotherhood by merging two Bay Area 
locals that covered the same territory— 
a convenient setup for employers who 
had been able to play off one against 
the other. Last year a Sacramento local 
passed over its own business represent- 
ative to elect Outsider Wilson as its ne- 
gotiator. His influence growing, the San 
Francisco leader went on to play a mili- 
tant role in a five-week strike involving 
15 northern California painters’ locals 
The upshot: a setthement giving the 
area’s painters $6.51 hourly in pay and 
fringe benefits, highest scale in the U.S. 

The brotherhood’s $25,000-a-year in- 
ternational president, S. Frank Raftery, 
47, who had only recently succeeded to 
the post that became a family fiefdom 
during his father’s twelve-year tenure, 
ordered top-level hearings on charges 
that Wilson was “bringing discredit” on 
the union. When 300 of Wilson’s men 
showed up carrying protest placards 
(sample: “Get your hands off our 
throat”), the hearings petered out. Any- 
thing but subdued, the San Francisco 
firebrand planned to run for interna- 
tional vice president in 1968. 

Wilson's assassination prompted out- 
raged demands for an investigation of 
the painters’ international leadership 
The outcry was redoubled this month 
when Lloyd Green, 45, a Wilson ally 
from the nearby Alameda County local, 
was killed by a shotgun blast hours aft- 
er his men had rejected a dues increase 
ordered by Raftery’s headquarters. 
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DOW WILSON 
Separation for Shakespeare. 
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No Wreaths. Last week San Francis- 
co police arrested five men charged 
with conspiracy to commit murder. 
Two were painting contractors who had 
been administrators of a $500,000 un- 
ion-employer welfare fund; the third 
was the fund’s accountant; another was 
a contractors’ association official, and 
the fifth a San Francisco saloonkeeper. 
The welfare fund has been under fed- 
eral investigation ever since several un- 
ion members, including Wilson, began 
questioning its management. 

The international brotherhood has 





Brain Drain. The 9th Infantry, de- 
activated only four years ago, will be 
the biggest of the new units (among 
others planned are three independent 
brigades). It will also be the first con- 
ventional U.S. Army division to be 
raised from scratch since World War II, 
bringing to 17 the number of Army 
divisions on active duty. Since most of 
the men coming out of regular training 
centers are going to Viet Nam as re- 
placements or members of existing out- 
fits, the 9th is having to train the bulk 
of its own recruits and scare up its own 


TEXAS 
A Quiet Change 


Alabama’s May 3 primaries proved 
that reasonably qualified white candi- 
dates can be elected in predominantly 
Negro counties. In Texas, where race 
is not an all-consuming political issue, 
the election results showed, in turn, that 
capable Negro office seekers can win 
the white support necessary for victory. 
In Houston the voters sent to the Texas 
legislature its first two Negro members 
in 71 years: Attorney Barbara Jordan, 
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RECRUITS AT FORT RILEY HEARING HOW IT WILL BE IN VIET NAM 
Starting with one aide and a hunting license. 


not been accused of complicity in the 
murders. However, the leadership made 
no show of grief. President Raftery and 
colleagues sent no wreaths or even a 
word of condolence on either death, 


ARMED FORCES 
The New Reliables 


Shivering in their khakis under a 
Kansas rainstorm, 82 crew-cut recruits 
piled out of three buses at Fort Riley 
last week before a three-story barracks 
emblazoned: WELCOME HOME NEW 
RELIABLES. It was a proud salutation. 
Made up mostly of draftees from Los 
Angeles, the contingent was arriving to 
help re-create one of the ruggedest 
fighting outfits of World War II, the 
U.S. 9th Infantry Division, whose “Old 
Reliables” laid a trail of blood and 
glory from Bizerte to the Rhine. 

The reincarnation of the 9th reflects 
what one of its officers frankly terms 
“a calculated risk”: the Administration's 
resolve to avoid calling up the Reserve 
or National Guard, to create instead 
new regular units to meet Viet Nam 
war needs. The decision was politically 
prudent. But the Pentagon is also con- 
vinced that 1) the reserves should con- 
tinue to be held in readiness against 
any bigger emergency, and 2) newly 
minted outfits, while temporarily de- 
pleting none-too-numerous — leadership 
cadres, will ultimately be a net gain 
for the nation’s total defense resources. 
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officers and specialists (3,301 in all) 
from other outfits. Major General 
George S. Eckhardt, 54, a 6-ft. 4-in. 
veteran of the World War II Pacific 
Theater, was pulled back from Iran to 
do the job, starting with one aide and 
a hunting license. 

Eckhardt wasted no time. With a 
battalion of inductees now pouring in 
each week from all over the U.S., the 
division has already assembled one- 
third of its designated 15,562-man 
strength. Watched by “Chief,” at 34 
years the last cavalry horse remaining 
on the Army’s rolls, Fort Riley's re- 
cruits run through a speeded-up series 
of drills designed to make them combat- 
ready by year’s end, when the 9th is to 
be fully manned. 

Cong in Kansas. It is being specifical- 
ly prepared for Viet Nam. The 9th will 
not have a single tank battalion; eight 
of its nine maneuver battalions are to 
be infantry (the other will be mech- 
anized). Spurred by the Ist Air Cav- 
alry’s combat successes, the 9th is de- 
termined to give its men predeparture 
helicopter training. Recruits already re- 
ceive instruction in Vietnamese lore 
and jungle warfare, will soon have a 
replica Viet Cong-controlled village for 
search-and-clear training. Built along 
the Republican River, the — strong- 
hold will boast thatched-roof huts, a 
market square, sampan dock and sub- 
terranean tunnels—everything but Vic- 
tor Charlie. 


30, and Bank Executive Curtis M. 
Graves, 27. 

The Negro victories were facilitated 
by court-ordered reapportionment, un- 
der which the city was awarded ten ad- 
ditional legislative seats—several of 
them representing districts with large 
nonwhite populations. However, neither 
Democratic candidate campaigned ex- 
clusively on race, but concentrated in- 
stead on bread-and-butter issues that 
concern whites as much as Negroes in 
their working-class districts. 

"Cana White Win?" Running for the 
state senate, Candidate Jordan helped 
to assure a big Negro turnout by mail- 
ing sample ballots, with instructions on 
how to vote for her, to the district's 


35,000 Negro homes. But she also 
stumped white neighborhoods, —ad- 


dressed white civic clubs, won the en- 
dorsement of the white-ruled Democrat- 
ic organization. While her opponent, 
former State Representative J. C. Whit- 
field, 44, resorted to plaintive racist 
appeals ("Can a W hite man win?”), 
Miss Jordan drummed home the need 
for such reforms as state minimum- 
wage provisions, industrial-accident 
laws and lower auto-insurance rates, 

The result attested to a quiet change 
in the minds of many white Americans. 
Though 52% of the eligible voters in 
Miss Jordan's district are Negroes, she 
amassed 64.8% of the total vote—win- 
ning 30% to 50% of the ballots in white 
precincts, and losing decisively in only 
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WINNERS GRAVES & JORDAN 
Concentration on the issues. 


one. Conducting a similarly restrained 
campaign for a house seat in a 47% 
Negro district, Banker Graves compiled 
50.3% of the vote. polling 25% to 40% 
of the total in non-Negro precincts. 
Since neither faces a Republican oppo- 
nent in November, their primary vic- 
tories—the first that Southern Negroes 
have yet won outright in this year's 
campaign for state offices—assure both 
candidates of election 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Off & Running 


Other political developments: 

> Boston’s Mayor John Collins, 46, 
formally announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination to succeed 
Republican Leverett Saltonstall. 73, 
who is retiring from the U.S. Senate ut 
year’s end, Collins became mayor in 
1960 by beating a strong Democratic 
rival backed by John F. Kennedy, has 
proved a tough, untainted administra- 
tor. His principal challenger at the 
June 10 Democratic nominating con- 
vention will be Endicott ("Chub”) Pea- 
body, 46, who was beaten in his primary 
bid for re-election as Governor two 
years ugo, and has since taken elocution 
lessons to develop a more forceful speak- 
ing style. The likely G.O.P. opponent: 
State Attorney General Edward W. 
Brooke, also 46. who has been accused 
by conservative Republicans of being a 
Democratic look-alike, but is still un- 
opposed for his party’s nomination. 

> Norbert TT. (“Nobby”) Tiemann, 
41, a small-town bank president, be- 
came the Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska with an impressive 
primary triumph over Val Peterson, 62, 
a former Governor who subsequently 
served as federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator and Ambassador to Denmark 
Tiemann, a political nobody six months 
ago, traveled 65,000 miles in a vigorous 
campaign that brought him face to face 
with 100,000 Nebraskans, and gives him 
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an early edge in the November election, 
He faces another up-and-comer, Liecu- 
tenant Governor Philip C. Sorensen. 
32, younger brother of Theodore, John 
F. Kennedy's longtime aide, who won 
the Democratic primary. In another 
major race, three-term Governor Frank 
Morrison, 61, who hopes to be the first 
Democratic Senator elected in Nebras- 
ka since 1934, easily won his party's 
nomination to Oppose conservative Re- 
publican Carl T. Curtis, 61. 

> A novice, though not an unknown, 
running for the West Virginia house of 
delegates, made the biggest stir in a 
statewide primary that—almost inciden- 
tally—included races for a U.S. Senate 
seat und five Congressional seats. The 
show — stealer: Anti-Poverty Worker 
John D. (“Jay”) Rockefeller IV. 28, 
who earlier this year broke family tra- 
dition by becoming a Democrat, already 
is being touted as a future West Virginia 
Governor. Young Rockefeller, nephew 
of New York's Republican Governor 
Nelson and Arkansas’ G.O.P, Guberna- 
torial Candidate Winthrop, was the big- 
gest vole getter in a Kanawha County 
field of 60 candidates for 14 statehouse 
nominations, is virtually assured of elec- 
tion. Shrugged the lanky (6’ 6”) bache- 
lor: “E shook a lot of hands.” 


MICHIGAN 
Calling Saigon 


If it was a foregone conclusion, it was 
nonetheless handled with flair, Decked 
out in a grey-silk robe and red slippers, 
Michigan's Republican Representative 
Robert Griflin picked up the telephone 
in a Saigon villa. At the other end of 
the microwave-relay hookup was G.O.P. 
Governor George Romney in Lansing. 
Thus did Griffin, in Viet Nam with a 
House subcommittee investigating the 
AID program, learn of his appointment 
last week to fill the U.S. Senate seat 
vacated by the death of Democrat Pat 
McNamara. 

In his five terms in the House. the 
lean, bespectacled Congressman built a 
solid, mildly conservative record, most 
recently as a persistent critic of Great 
Society legislation, At the same time, he 
has advocated a hard line on Viet Nam. 
A lawyer, Griffin, 42. is more folksy 
than flashy, and his greatest claim to 
verve is his professed ability to prepare 
hamburger 55 different ways. Still, he 
has at times surprised his House col- 
leagues with a display of drollery, as 
when he took the floor to propose that 
the number of Agriculture Department 
employees should not be allowed to ex- 
ceed the number of U.S. farmers. 

The son of an automobile-plant fore- 
man, Griffin was an Army artilleryman 
in Europe during World War II, after- 
ward enrolled at Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education where he met his wife, 
Librarian Marjorie Jean Anderson. They 
have four children, aged five to 15. 

Though now running as the incum- 
bent, Griffin faces an uphill election 
fight in November against the Demo- 
cratic nominee for his new post: cither 





ex-Governor G. Mennen (“Soapy”) 
Williams or Detroit Mayor Jerome Ca- 
vanagh. Michigan’‘s new Senator has the 
rare distinction of having his name at- 
tached to a significant, much-debated 
law: yet the Landrum-Griffin Act of 
1959 is his greatest election obstacle. 

As Congressman from a district that 
encompasses the Muskegon industrial 
complex and vast acres of cherry or- 
chards, Griflin sponsored the measure 
with the disinterested aim of curbing 
labor racketeering by institutionalized 
checks on union finances and elections. 
It won him no gratitude from those it 
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SENATOR GRIFFIN 
Hamburger 55 ways. 


was intended to benefit. Indeed, Griflin 
thereby incurred the implacable enmity 
of the union hierarchy, which automat- 
ically reacts to all such restrictive legis- 
lation as a personal affront. 


NEW YORK 
More Zig than Zag 


“Em a winner!” shouted Industrial- 
ist Howard Samuels, who calls himsell! 
“the poor man’s millionaire.” “I will be 
nominated on the first ballot.” pre- 
dicted Franklin D, Roosevelt Jr.. who 
recalled that his first New World fore- 
bear ran for public office in the 1690s, 
“LT think I'm the only man.” said New 
York City Council President) Frank 
O'Connor, who was waiting for his 
rivals to evacuate Page One before for- 
mally announcing his own candidacy. 

Each of the three Democrats is con- 
vinced that he can defeat New York's 
Republican Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller (“the rich man’s millionaire.” in 
Samuels’ phrase) in his bid for a third 
term in November. One of their prob- 
lems is that New York has no primary 
for statewide office. The nominee is 
picked by party convention—a tidy ar- 
rangement if a party is united and well 
organized, a shambles if it is not. In 
New York, it is not. The Democrats are 
still hurting from the feuding and weak 
tickets that marked their 1958 and 1962 
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conventions. One difference this year is 
that the rival candidates are taking part 
in a series of “forums” around the state 
proposed by Senator Robert Kennedy. 
They can thus display their charms to 
the voters—who will have virtually no 
say in choosing the nominee anyway. 

"Champagne Campaign.” So the con- 
tenders are out in droves. Eugene Nick- 
erson, 47, chief executive of Nassau 
County, was the first to enter the race, 
in February. Samuels, 46, and Roose- 
velt, 51, joined him last week. Samuels. 
an articulate campaigner brimming with 
reformist zeal, is known as “the Baggie 
king,” after one of the products of his 
plastic-packaging firm. Defeated in the 
1962 convention scramble, he has a 
pretty wife, eight attractive children,’ 
and no reluctance to use them as po- 
litical assets. Samuels stretched his an- 
nouncement into a swinging two-day 
foray by chartered plane to Washing- 
ton and six New York State cities, 
freely dispensing food, wine and happy- 
warrior predictions of victory. Inevita- 
bly, reporters christened his effort “the 
champagne campaign.” 

Roosevelt, on the strength of 
formidable 


that 
name and familiar grin, is 
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CANDIDATE SAMUELS 
The others want to bean “Baggie.” 


striving to resurrect a once promising 
political career. After three terms in 
Congress, he lost a bid for the guber- 
natorial nomination in 1954, settled for 
the attorney general’s candidacy, and 
went down to defeat while the rest of 
the Democratic ticket was elected. He 
fell into relative obscurity in Wash- 
ington, first as an automobile dealer, 
then as Under Secretary of Commerce, 
and finally as chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
from which he resigned last week. 
O'Connor, 56, seemed strong last 
winter because of his proven ability to 
win elections in New York City but has 
since slipped back into the pack. “There 


* Asked Daughter Barbara 11, “If 
gets elected, will we all be Governor? 
said Mommy, “only Daddy and me.” 


Daddy 
“No,” 
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is a time to fish,” he said cryptically, 
“and a time to cut bait. There is a time 
to zig and a time to zag.” 

The four contenders wound up the 
week, under Kennedy’s chaperonage, 
at the first of the forums. As to be 
expected so early in the campaign, their 
speeches were nothing but polite to one 
another, uniformly nasty to Rockefel- 
ler, and of precious little help to the 
organization politicians who will have 
to pick a candidate in September. 


The Man from D.E.L.P.H.1. 


The adage that a freshman legislator 
should be seen but not heard has in no 
wise dampened Senator Robert Fran- 
cis Kennedy's Pericles-envy. Last week 
the New York Democrat started with a 
speech on Latin American policy that 
ran so long (60 pages) that it had to be 
delivered in two daily installments, Next 
came an oration on what he modestly 
called a “total program to reconstruct 
our urban society.” Without breaking 
pace, Kennedy went on to demand that 
the U.S. somehow initiate nuclear arms- 
control negotiations with Peking. 
only the fate of the United States,” he 
assured the Senate, “but that of the 
whole world may be at stake.” 

Kennedy's eagerness to orate, on 
Capitol Hill or from any handy dais on 
his hinterland tours, has made him the 
Senate’s Man from D.E.L.P.H.L. (declaim- 
ing eclectic liberalism possessively, hot- 
ly. instantaneously). Donate blood to 
North Viet Nam? Why, that would 
be truly in the American tradition. 
How to make the Viet Cong more 
tractable? “Admit them to a share of 
power and responsibility.” How to pre- 
vent a renewal of the Watts riots? 
“There is no point in telling Negroes to 
obey the law,” said the former U.S. 
Attorney General. “To many Negroes, 
the law is the enemy.” Budget cuts to 
halt inflation? Maybe, but the Adminis- 
tration would thus be making econo- 
mies at the expense of those “least able 
to afford them—the disadvantaged, par- 
ticularly the disadvantaged children.” 

Tonguehold. And so it goes, a canon 
of omniscience unmatched since Mr. 
Dooley. Like most Grecian oracles, 
Kennedy occasionally needs interpreta- 
tion, Some of his observations, such as 
the one on domestic spending, seem 
candidly critical of the Johnson regime. 
Most of his pronouncements, however, 
are carefully couched so as to imply 
dissent without specifically faulting the 
President. Kennedy's tome on Latin 
America—carefully packaged and dis- 
tributed for the widest possible news 
impact—contained few if any depar- 
tures from existing policy. In a couple 
of instances where he has overreached 
himself—notably in the blood-for-Ha- 
noi and power-for-the-Viet Cong dis- 
quisitions—Kennedy has smoothly ex- 
tricated himself by amending his dam- 
aging remarks. 

His overall aim is clearly to establish 
his independence from the party lead- 
ership and seek a toechold—or tongue- 
hold—in the liberal camp. Unlike other 






Senate mavericks such as William Ful- 
bright and Wayne Morse, Kennedy, at 
40, is intent on keeping his name on the 
front pages in order to further his am- 
bitions beyond the Senate. When his of- 
fice recently persuaded an overenthu- 
siastic Baltimore supporter to take 
down a Kennedy-for-President-in-1968 
billboard, it was the timing and not the 
theme that was at issue. 

On to LSD. Thanks to his name and a 
dearth of strong Democratic leaders in 
New York, he is the party's unchal- 
lenged No. | man there and can afford 
to roam far afield in search of a wider 
mandate. Indeed, his interests seem il- 
limitable, his speechwriters indefatiga- 
ble, his wanderlust insatiable, In his 17 
months as a Senator, Kennedy has de- 
scended on South America. Tuscaloosa. 
Ala., Oxford, Miss., and other way sta- 
tions in between: in June, he will tread 
thin diplomatic ice by making a visit 
to South Africa. 

Last week, between grappling with 
disarmament and New York’s guber- 
natorial race, he plunged into the cam- 
paign to save New York City’s Metro- 
politan Opera House from destruction. 
And this week, as acting chairman ol 
the Government Operations Committee's 
executive reorganization subcommittee, 
he will head a two-day inquiry into the 
use of hallucinogenic drugs.” Any con- 
nection between LSD and execulive re- 
organization may itself be a hallucina- 
tion. But it will make news. 


For once, Brother Edward of Massachy- 
setts, the quiet Kennedy, beat Bobby to a 
headline. Last week Teddy's Senate subcom 
mittee on juvenile delinquency had Mr. LSD 
himself, Dr. Timothy Leary, in the witness 
chair. “You definitely go out of your mind 
when you take the drug, allowed Leary, “That 
is onerous to some people.” 





BOBBY BILLBOARD IN BALTIMORE 
Right theme, wrong timing. 
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WHAT THE U.S. KNOWS ABOUT RED CHINA 


XCEPT for flies, beggars and Americans, Communist 

China is not a Forbidden Land in the way in which that 
celebrated term applied to Tibet. In an age of satellite eyes- 
in-the-sky, it is certainly not Terra Incognita; its huge land 
mass, slightly bigger than all 50 U.S. states, lies naked be- 
fore the orbiting cameras. The figurative curtain that it has 
drawn around itself is not of iron but, more appropriately 
for the Orient, of pliable bamboo. Yet of all the earth's too 
many closed societies, that of Red China ranks as the most 
ominously secretive. This secretiveness, paranoiac in its in- 
tensity, is the more worrisome to the world because militant 
Red China is the global troublemaker with the greatest 
revolutionary threat. 

Red China has brawled with its most powerful neighbors, 
India and Russia. It has urged on, by word and deed, the 
war in Viet Nam, has openly supported insurgency in neigh- 
boring Thailand and has exported subversion as far away 
as Africa. Its disciplined, indoctrinated population, which 
constitutes a quarter of the human race, is told ceaselessly 
that the U.S. is “the world’s chief enemy.” To read the inten- 
tions of this sullen giant and to formulate its policy toward 
it, the U.S. obviously and vitally needs to heed the ancient 
dictum: “Know thine enemy.” Knowledge is the basis of pol- 
icy—but just how much does the U.S. know, and how much 
can it find out, about a nation of such implacable hostility 
and resolute secrecy? 


Sophisticated Snooping 

There are two answers, one expectable, the other surpris- 
ing. The first is that the U.S. knows not nearly enough, be- 
cause secrecy inevitably covers with impenetrable shrouds 
certain facts about China. The second—and surprising— 
answer is that the U.S. knows more about Red China than 
does any other nation, with the possible exception of the 
Soviet Union, Says an expert who has been studying China 
for more than 20 years: “We know a lot more about some 
things in China than the Chinese themselves.” The practice 
of “Sinology”® is enjoying a boom in the U.S.: there are now 
ten major academic centers and 50 lesser centers for China 
studies, and some $50 million in private grants has re- 
cently been made for such studies. 

China-watching has become the indispensable underpin- 
ning for the evolution of U.S. policy. To get the material 
they need to form realistic analyses, both Government and 
academic experts tap numerous and diverse sources, covert 
and overt. The U.S. maintains its largest consulate in Hong 
Kong. where a corps of translators collects and analyzes an 
endless stream of Chinese periodicals, some smuggled out 
from remote provinces. The compulsive outpourings of 
Radio Peking and other internal radio stations are mon- 
itored by a string of sophisticated snooping devices on 
China’s perimeter, Drone planes, high-flying U-2s and satel- 
lite cameras record roads, railways, steel mills, oil wells. 
nuclear plants, missile ranges and troop movements. U.S. 
Government analysts early spotted China’s gaseous diffusion 
plant at Lanchow, the plutonium reactor at Paotow, and the 
atom-bomb test site at Lop Nor in the Taklamakan wastes of 
Sinkiang. They have predicted well in advance the timing 
of all three Chinese atomic explosions. 

China-watchers also pick up clues from the non-American 
tourists and businessmen (about 10,000 a year) who are 
now permitted to go on strictly conducted tours arranged 
by the Red Chinese tourist agency Luxingshe. Though they 
carefully emphasize the more attractive aspects of Chinese 
life, the tours nonetheless reveal a good deal of its quality 
and detail. The accompanying color pictures, taken on one 


* A term that properly applies to the study of traditional Chinese 
scholarship, but is popularly used today to embrace all studies of China. 
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such tour, show smiling children in their best dress. model 
schools, other civic projects and an air of brisk, bright uplift 
—but they also make clear the ceaseless indoctrination, the 
careful regimentation and the firm discipline that pervade 
life in Red China. 

The volume of information about Red China has become 
so huge, in fact, that one of the major problems of both 
Government and academic Sinologists is how to handle, 
summarize and evaluate it all. Herewith, based on the best 
knowledge, deductions and estimates of more than 30 China 
experts interviewed by ten Time correspondents in the U.S. 
and Asia, are the capsulated highlights of what the U.S. 
knows about Red China: 

e THe ReGime. Seventeen years after its victory over 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Communist regime is solidly en- 
trenched on the mainland, The chance of an internal revolu- 
tion that would overthrow the Chinese Communists, says 
Professor Robert Scalapino of the University of California, 
“seems remote, barring global war or some other major and 
unforeseeable crisis.” Other China experts agree. The Com- 
munists have unified the provinces, centralized all authority 
and imposed a totalitarian administration that has steadily 
tightened its grip on all phases of government and life. Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung’s chilling philosophy is that “all political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” The gun that en- 
sures his control is held by the Chinese Communist Party 
apparatus, whose 19 million members make up the largest 
of all national Communist parties. At its apex perch Mao 
and his top comrades in a seven-member Politburo Standing 
Committee; beneath them are a twelve-member Politburo, 
then 94 Central Committeemen. From there the party de- 
scends into tens of thousands of local branches whose vigi- 
lance reaches into every city block and every village hut. 
This pervasive network controls all facets of existence, pulls 
young and old into the web of ideological influence and en- 
sures that no “foreign” political concept can take root. 

¢ THe Mitirary, Red China’s armed forces of 2,700,000 
men—roughly equal to the U.S.’s 2,935,562 and Russia's 
more than 3,000,000—is formidable, but not a modern force 
by American or Russian standards. The infantry, 1.8 million 
men divided into 35 field armies (110 divisions), is well 
trained and adequately armed with light weapons, but it is 
woefully deficient in transportation, maintenance, service, 
communications and medical branches. In addition, there are 
a million security police and a militia of upwards of 20 mil- 
lion, most of them armed with makeshift or hand-me-down 
weapons, The army could probably defend China well in any 
homeland war against an invader, but its deficiencies allow it 
little ability to move far beyond China's borders. The Chinese 
air force is second rate, consisting of about 175,000 men and 
2.500 aircraft. Most of the jets (1,900) are obsolete for 
combat against the best U.S. and Russian craft. The country’s 
navy is negligible by big-power standards: 140,000 men, 
30 to 50 diesel-powered Russian submarines, one missile- 
Jaunching sub, a few destroyers and a flock of motorized 
junks. Despite three test explosions, nuclear capacity is still 
elementary, About 1,300 engineers and 500 scientists are 
working on the bomb, and estimates are that there will be 
ten to 20 bombs by the end of 1967. But there will be no 
ICBM until at least 1970, and, unless there is a real forced 
draft effort, no serious ability to get a bomb on target 
with that missile until about 1985, 

¢ THe Economy, It is still quite a mess, but improving. 
China’s gross national product is estimated at $70 billion 
(compared with Japan’s $71 billion, Britain’s $86 billion, 
the U.S.’s $714 billion). After a rapid expansion in the first 
decade of Red rule (the G.N.P. reached $85 billion in 1959), 
the economy was badly set back by the failure of the Great 
Leap Forward (backyard steel furnaces, instant communi- 
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THE RED CHINA 
TOURISTS SEE 


Mr. Wu, perusing the works of 
Chairman Mao at right, typifies 
the ever-present, ever-pleasant, re- 
quired guide on all Red China tours. 


Sightseeing in Canton, no tourist 
ought to miss the Sunday lectures 
at the Museum of the History of PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARRY REOL 
Revolution in Kwangtung province. 
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At Shumchiin station, a female cart pusher is seen tying 
down bamboo beneath a “Liberate Taiwan” poster. 











Bitumen spreaders répave a Canton street, as a pedicab 
passes a poster exhorting “Communists and oppressed 


sople of the world unite to fight our common enemy.” 
sata - 9 y the Canton Commune Uprising and family photography. 


A Sunday’s entertainment for off-duty workers includes a — 
stroll past the pond in Memorial Park to the Martyrs of 





Inevitable on any tour is a collective farm. Above, happy 
workers plant rice at the Zhu Tin People’s Commune outside 


Canton. Some 39,000 people inhabit a 33-sq.-mi. farm. 
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Identified by red neckerchiefs, children of the Young Pio- 
neer Corps (ages 7-12) are marched past Martyrs Park. 
Carefully selected, good Pioneers become good Communists. 





Many Cantonese factory workers “volunteer” for 
extra work on Sundays. Those who don’t can 
join alfresco discussion sessions at Martyrs Park. 





Lesson for the day in a Canton high school Eng- 
lish class is taken from Patrice Lumumba’s last let- 
ter to his wife, written from a prison in the Congo. 
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In a Canton alley, a grandfather shows his grandson a 
poster that urges health-minded citizens to fight flies and 


wear face masks to prevent passing germs on to others. 
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zation), a monument to statist mismanagement. University 
of Michigan Professor Alexander Eckstein believes that the 
mismanagement of the Leap “cost the Chinese economy 
roughly a decade of growth.” The economy has been im- 
proving for the last two or three years, but it is now ap- 
proaching only its 1957 levels. (By contrast, little Taiwan's 
per-capita production is almost three times as large as Red 
China’s.) Another indicator of the economy's state is the 
number of motor vehicles in Red China: the country’s 
pitiful total of 236,600 compares with 5,782,085 for Japan, 
4,391,000 for the Soviet Union, 830,063 for New Zealand. 
As for any comparison with the U.S., there are nearly three 
times as many cars and trucks in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
(706,653), as in all of Red China. Mainland China remains 
largely an underdeveloped country, still at subsistence level. 
Its economy is still basically agricultural, and its agriculture 
is still largely primitive. Just to keep up with an annual in- 
crease of 15 million people in population, the regime needs 
to increase food production by 2% to 3% a year—a mark 
it has not yet attained. Concentration of food production 
has forced a cutback in the rate of new plant construction. 
and the removal of Russian aid and the high cost of nuclear 
development have also hurt the economy. 

© Livinc Conprrions. No one is starving any more, and the 
average Chinese is better off than he was even five years ago. 
The standard of living is still low, but the people appear 
healthy and adequately fed and clothed. There are equal if 
slim rations for all: about 2,000 calories a day of food, two 
dresses or an equivalent two yards of cotton cloth a year, 
one bar of washing soap a month. An equitable rationing 
system of such basics as rice has been introduced. Wage lev- 
els and food prices are both low, Chinese earnings range 
from $8 a month for an apprentice to $24 for a skilled in- 
dustrial worker, $80 for an engineer, $100 for a party big 
shot. A pound of pork costs 20¢, a pound of sugar 28¢, a 
pound of rice 5¢. Housing costs only $1.20 a room per 
month, but the accommodations are spartan. Flies, beggars 
and pickpockets have mostly disappeared—but so has some- 
thing else. “There is no magic and no fascination,” wrote 
Lorenz Stucki of Neue Ziircher Zeitung, after a recent visit 
to Red China. “Life has become an abysmal bore.” 

© Morate. The temper of the country is generally stoic: 
there are no signs of popular restiveness, but no signs cither 
of a really contented people. The Chinese are proud that they 
have achieved unity and become a force on a world scale, 
after a rankling century of humiliation by foreigners. Now 
that the country has settled down internally, the party's big 
problem is to retain revolutionary momentum, This it seeks to 
do with regular campaigns of “rectification,” which Mao de- 
fines as “one of the methods of evolving social contradictions 
in our country” but which is really a fancy word for purge. 
Though experts disagree about its extent, there is definitely 
dissidence and some underground opposition to the regime. 
In 1961 the army was ruthlessly purged of “corrosive and 
disintegrating influences.” Peking is now cracking down hard 
on the country’s 5,000,000 or so intellectuals, some of whom 
seem to be bothered by the deification of Mao and his 
thought, the implacable brainwashing and the minute sur- 
veillance and shepherding of individuals. The government 
continues the dreaded practice of shipping urbanites to the 
country or remote provinces as ideological discipline. 

e THe Leapersuip. Mao Tse-tung is in his 73rd year, and 
his health seems ever more precarious. The Politburo aver- 
ages 66 years of age, the Central Committee more than 60. 
Says Columbia University Professor A. Doak Barnett, a lead- 
ing China expert: “This means that one can say, with ac- 
tuarial certainty, that before very long virtually the entire 
top-leadership group will disappear during a relatively brief 
period, with results that will be felt at every level of the 
country.” The leadership's ideas are also aging. Practically 
all of the top men are first-stage revolutionaries who made 
the Long March, the retreat from Chiang Kai-shek’s armies 
for 6,000 miles from east China to the barren northwest in 
1934-35. They are afflicted with the “Yenan complex”—a 
belief in absolute, rigid adherence to the methods by which 
they survived and ultimately attained power, There are some 
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among the Chinese leadership who clearly have doubts 
about the present course of Chinese policy, which is leading 
to a growing isolation of China: most of them are among 
the “new generation” that is faced with the day-to-day prob- 
lems of running the country. Mao and his men are out of 
touch with and unsympathetic to the younger generation of 
the party, and Mao has already groomed as his heirs- 
apparent men who will be dutiful preachers of the Maoist 
gospel. Among them are Party Doctrinal Elder Liu Shao- 
chi. Teng Hsiao-ping, the party's powerful secretary-gener- 
al, and Lin Piao, the Defense Minister (see THE Wortp). 
Eventually, though, the younger generation is bound to rise 
to leadership, and the China experts hope—but it is only a 
hope—that they will be more concerned with internal devel- 
opment and less intractable than the present leadership. 


A Certainty of Change 

As much as the U.S. knows about Red China, the experts 
are the first to recognize that there is a great deal that it 
does not—and should—know. Almost nothing is known, for 
example, about the exact process of decision making among 
Mao and his colleagues. Who are the Red Chinese hawks 
and who are the doves? Is there a show of hands in critical 
disputes, or does Mao decide by fiat? The hardest information 
to get is on the party’s cadre organization, and only a mini- 
mum of biographical material is available on the leadership. 
The U.S. would like more information on agriculture and 
more reliable figures on the economy. It is particularly wary 
about a precise population count; the experts estimate the 
present population at 750 million, but concede that it could 
be as low as 650 million or as high as 800 million. 

China-watching will become increasingly important as the 
old leaders fade back and the new ones come onstage. Says 
M.1.T. Professor Lucian Pye: “Though Chinese Commu- 
nism is here to stay, it is certainly going to change greatly.” 
There are plenty of important clues for the China-watchers 
to keep their eye out for. They will watch for signs that 
the younger technocrats in the Chinese government are 
making any headway against the insistence on doctrinal 
purity, as the technocrats have done in Russia. Will the suc- 
cessors of Mao, involved with their own problems, retreat im 
the face of American power in Viet Nam, seek a compro- 
mise with the Russians, adopt a less inflammatory interna- 
tional stance, be less adamant about Taiwan? 

Though no one is certain that a new generation of Chinese 
leaders would be any more moderate than the Maoists, the 
US. is already directing its policy more at the future gen- 
eration than at the present regime. Well before the Fulbright 
hearings, the Administration had been constantly reviewing 
its China policy. Though the term “containment without 
isolation” is now in vogue, the U.S. has actually been pur- 
suing such a policy for some time. If China is isolated, she 
has herself to blame. While opposing China’s designs on 
Southeast Asia by arms, the U.S. has made several over- 
tures—and been rebuffed. It offered, for example, to ex- 
change newsmen and scholars. It still keeps up diplomatic 
contacts with the Red Chinese in Warsaw. 

If all of this has done no good so far, most Sinologists 
feel strongly that it is well worth the effort. Columbia's Bar- 
nett describes it as a process of “slowly involving Commu- 
nist China in more patterns of international intercourse.” 
Says Harvard’s John Lindbeck: “One of our obligations as 
world citizens is to help the Chinese to become more sophis- 
ticated.” Another Sinologist in his own right, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, speaks eloquently of a latent force that 
may be at work deep in the body of China as a modifying 
influence—"“the pragmatic genius of the Chinese people.” 
These are the people whom Americans have known and 
befriended for more than a century, in missionary, educa- 
tional and trade relations and as allies in a great war. There- 
fore, says Rusk, the U.S. does not assume that there is any- 
thing “eternal” about the “state of hostility” between the 
U.S. and Red China. “We must continue to explore and 
analyze all available information on Communist China and 
keep our own policies up to date.” In other words. neither 
China-containing nor China-watching can be relaxed. 
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THE WORLD 





RED CHINA 
Peking Opera 

From time to time, the secrecy that 
shrouds Red China is parted by events, 
and between the curtains the world sud- 
denly gets a glimpse of what Peking’s 
potentates are about. Last week was 
one of those times. 

The scenario seemed to have been 
conjured up by an author of Chinese 
Opera. First came the clanging over- 
ture: China’s third atomic explosion 
in 18 months. Next came the dramatic 
appearance of the star: Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung turned up in public view for 
the first time since last November. 





visiting Albanian Premier Mehmet She- 
hu. Despite his hearty grin, Mao seemed 
unnaturally bloated. 

There was plenty of Maoist presence 
in the continuing purge of “pragmatic” 
intellectuals and administrators that be- 
gan two weeks ago with the downfall 
of Poet-Scientis' Kuo Mo-jo (TimMeE, 
May 13). Latest victim of the “rectifica- 
tion campaign” aimed at restoring rigid 
Mao-think is Teng To, a sometime 
littérateur and secretary of the Peking 
municipal party organization. Also miss- 
ing from public view and mention: Pe- 
king Mayor Peng Chen, 67, an upper- 
echelon Politburo member who was 
long regarded as a contender for Mao's 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Air, Water, Nuts & Bolts 


The three Phantoms were flying 
northwest, into the evening sun, escort- 
ing a slow, radar-laden RB-66 recon- 
naissance bomber close to the Red Chi- 
nese border. To Major Wilbur R. Dud- 
ley, 34, of Alamogordo, N. Mex., the 
first hint of trouble was the wink of 
cannon fire beneath his Phantom fighter. 
It came from four “silver, swept-wing 
and well-kept aircraft’—Communist 
MIG-I7s, presumably Chinese. “I broke 
to the right,” recalled Dudley after last 
week’s action, “and pickled [dropped] 
my fuel tanks, and then I came up on 








MAO (CENTER), LIN PIAO (LEFT) & CHOU EN-LAI (SECOND FROM LEFT) WITH ALBANIANS IN PEKING 





All very melodramatic, but a bit hard to believe. 


Finally, there was the tragic-heroic end- 
ing: Peking claimed that five American 
“gangster” jets had shot down a Chi- 
nese “training” aircraft well inside the 
Chinese border, and vowed that “the 
debt in blood must be cleared.” All very 
melodramatic, but, as with the best of 
Chinese opera, it was all just a_ bit 
hard to believe. 

The bomb was not H. Seismographs 
monitoring the Chinese test site in Sin- 
Kiang province indicated a wallop of 
only 130 kilotons, The Atomic Energy 
Commission found traces of lithium 6, 
a thermonuclear material right enough, 
but the major element in the explosion 
was enriched uranium—the same as in 
Peking’s two earlier tests. China’s first 
H-bomb will probably be a triple-stage 
fission-fusion-fission monster of the same 
“dirty” quality as the giant Khrushchev- 
ian 40-megaton bombs that were ex- 
ploded prior to the 1963 test ban. Those 
bombs are too big to be delivered by 
missile warheads. ; 

Puffed Mao. Mao’s reappearance also 
had some spurious elements to it, Out 
of sight for six months, and reportedly 
ailing from either a stroke or a severe 
heart attack, the Chinese ruler suddenly 
turned up in blurred, front-page news- 
paper photos chatting amiably with 
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chair when he dies. Peng’s top ad- 
versary is Defense Minister Lin Piao, 
57, who reappeared from a long ab- 
sence along with Mao last week, and 
whose army newspaper, Chiehfang 
Chun Pao, has been leading the criti- 
cism of the pragmatists. Lin is a clear 
contender for the throne. 

Talking Tough. To China-watchers, it 
all signaled a momentary victory for 
the hard-line Maoists over the adherents 
of a more subtle, less warlike foreign 
policy. That view was partially cor- 
roborated by the Chinese claim of a 
border dogfight in which one Red Chi- 
nese jet was shot down. Peking charged 
that the plane was engaged in a routine 
training flight inside Red China when 
five American “pirates” jumped it with 
air-to-air missiles and sent it crashing 
into Yunnan province. U.S. jets were 
indeed operating in the border area 
at the time, and claimed a kill them- 
selves—but well over North Vietnam- 
ese territory, 

Whatever the arguments, it was 
clear that China was once again talking 
tough. “This is an extremely grave in- 
cident,” said the Peking report of the 
dogfight. “a deliberate, systematic act 
of war provocation by the Johnson 
Administration.” 





this MIG just as it was making a firing 
pass on the rear of the RB-66,.” 

Thus—if Peking could be believed— 
began the first tangle between American 
and Chinese airplanes since Korea. The 
outcome was predictable. “He seemed 
to be a pretty good pilot,” said Dudley 
of his adversary, “but he apparently had 
a case of tunnel vision when he bore in 
on the RB-66 and never knew we were 
behind him. And one mistake is all you 
get.” Dudley dropped the MIG with a 
heat-seeking missile up the tail pipe. 

Myopic SAM. To Peking’s claim that 
the dogfight took place over Chinese ter- 
ritory, the U.S. replied that the RB-66 
was at least 50 miles south of China. 
And it was there for a reason: last week 
U.S. aircraft mounted a record 135 
missions in one day over North Vict 
Nam, plastering targets from Dienbien- 
phu to Vinh and striking to within ten 
miles of the strategic port of Haiphong. 
The RB-66s help far-flying U.S. fighter- 
bombers to find their targets over the 
jungle-masked rivers and roads of North 
Viet Nam. They also aid them in avoid- 
ing the SAM missiles, which Ho Chi 
Minh had hoped would wipe American 
aircraft from his skies. 

Last week SAM proved as myopic as 
ever, In the biggest daily barrage of the 
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war. eleven SAMS were fired—and not 
one hit its mark. When SAMs tried to 
strong-arm Navy jets near Haiphong, 
the “airdales” roared in and struck the 
site. sending up spiraling smoke trom a 
secondary explosion—probably a mis- 
sile. Even when two SAMs were fired 
near Vinh at night. Air Force Phantoms 
could avoid them. “They looked like 
Roman candles.” said one U.S. pilot, 
“lighting up the night sky.” All told, 
only 14 of the 243 U.S. planes lost over 
North Viet Nam have fallen to missiles 
Sad Debacle. Still, U.S. air action did 
lithe to hamper Red infiltration. Heavy 
pounding of North Vietnamese roads 
und bridges has only driven the Com- 
munists to sea ofr Cambodia 
Over the past month, U.S. jets have been 
sinking sampans, junks and other ves- 
sels at record rates—1,000 in the past 
month alone. But the biggest prize last 
week fell to the U.S. Coast Guard, which 
has been patrolling South Viet Nam’s 


else to 





coust since last summer. The Coast 
Guard cutter Point Grey intercepted 
a 120-ft., 100-ton freighter—steaming 


without running lights and laden with 
ammunition—off Ca Mau Peninsula, 
When the freighter refused to heave to, 
Point Grey opened up with 8l-mm. 
mortars, ran the suspect aground. 

On the killing ground of South Viet 
Nam itself, very little of equal value 
was happening. In a panic-stricken de- 
bacle along Saigon’s Hai Ba Trung 
Street U.S. military police opened fire 
on a truckload of civilian dockworkers 
and killed six of them. In Danang fat 
to the north, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
made an even more quaking move: a 
group of Vietnamese marines “invaded” 
Danang and quietly established control 
over the major center of Buddhist po- 
litical unrest, then lounged peacefully 
on the grass. That quietude may well be 
shattered by Buddhist riots. From Sai- 
gon to the Red Chinese border, the 
elements had inevitably conspired: air 
and water, earth and fire. 





G.l.s & WOUNDED IN SAIGON AFTER EXPLOSION 
A conspiracy of elements. 


Cracks in the Great Wall 


There is one small corner of war-torn 
South Viet Nam that has managed to 
maintain a separate peace. Cholon, the 
teeming Chinese quarter of Saigon, sur- 
vives behind a Great Wall of indiffer- 
ence to the war—an indifference tem- 
pered only by the dictates of business. 
For it is from the bulging godowns of 
Cholon that Viet Nam's — 1,200,000 
“overseas” Chinese dominate almost 
90% of the nation’s economy. Lately, 
to Chinese chagrin, that precarious 
dominance has been threatened. After 
all, the Chinese of Cholon have been a 
target for Communist persuasion for 
the past 20 years. 

Business & Pleasure. Chinese Cho- 
lon, which means “Great Market,” is a 
six-sq.-mi. enclave of Asian enterprise. 
In its sprawling, pagodalike market 
place, hunks of meat hang in bloody 
rows under swarms of flies; withered 


crones stir their black iron stewpots 





CHOLON QUARTER WITH SAMPANS 
Finding security where they can. 
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with A‘uai-tzu (chopsticks) while spi 
dery men stagger past under shoulder 
poles bending to the weight of oil and 
rice-wine buckets. Over all beats the 
cacophony of commerce: the steamy 
hiss of sidewalk cooking kiosks, the 
piping cry of the noodle vendors, the 
clash of cymbals advertising the ap- 
proach of the blind Chinese masseurs 
who ply their trade in the side streets. 

[The heart of Cholon’s business ac- 
tivity is stretched along the Saigon 
River, a black, stagnant ribbon of water 
clogged with gaudy sampans and lined 
by crumbling warchouses. Into these 
godowns flows virtually all of Saigon’s 
rice (Chinese control 90% of the na- 
tion’s crop), and in the plush, air- 
conditioned clubs above Cholon’s shops, 
coatless. tieless Chinese businessmen in 
bright Hawaiian sport shirts gather to 
chiao-chi—transact business in as pleas- 
urable a manner as possible, In clubs 
such as the Ching Shan (Green Moun- 
tain) and Lo-rien (Happy Sky), the 
walls echo to the rattle of mah-jonge 
stones and the click of poker chips on 
black teak tables. Plenty of business ts 
consummated as well. 

Clocks & Soup Meat. According to 
Saigon sources, the Cholon Chinese con 
trol more than 50% of South Viet 
Nam's imports. nearly all of the na 
tion's foreign exchange. and 
the dry-goods and textile factorics 1 
the country, They hand 
in other commodities trom 
clocks to cement, steel to soup meat 

Until recently, the Reds were 
tent with coercing Cholon with propa 
ganda pamphlets to “our dear brothers 
ancestry.” But 


most ol 


have a sizable 


ranging 


con- 


and sisters of Chinese 
since late last year. there have been at 
least three assassination attempts 


against leaders of the five € hinese “con 
vregations’ —two of them bloodily suc 
cesstul Viet Cong agents have taken to 
tossing hand grenades into — such 
Chinese-controlled factories as Vimitex 
(the Viet Nam—American textile com- 
pany). Simultaneously, the Viet Cong 
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stepped up their “tax rate” on Chinese 
goods moving through Red-held terri- 
tory from the Mekong Delta. “We are 
here to live and do business,” explains 
one merchant. “We must survive to do 
business, The Vietnamese government 
cannot guarantee us security; therefore 
we must find it where we can, If that 
means paying V.C. taxes, acceding to 
V.C. demands, then . . .” The Chinese 
pay their taxes. 

Profits & Neutrality. But the Cholon 
Chinese also come under increasing 
pressure from the Saigon government. 
It was a Chinese profiteer, Ta Vinh, 
whom Premier Nguyen Cao Ky chose 
to execute by firing squad last March 
as an example to other profiteering mer- 
chants. Ky also sent “economic police” 
into Cholon to hunt other profiteers. 
Properly penitent, the Chinese respond- 
ed by closing down most of their shops 
and factories: for three weeks the econ- 
omy of Saigon was virtually at dead 
stop. “The effect.” says a Chinese of- 
ficial, “was a country-wide shortage of 
commodities—a shortage the military 
may well feel in the weeks ahead.” Last 
week the shops were open—but only 
because Ky had called off his economic 
cops. 

So far, the Chinese of Cholon have 
maintained their neutrality. Only 3,000 
Chinese serve in the Vietnamese army 
(many are wealthy enough to buy their 
way out of the draft), and a bare hand- 
ful have turned up among the Viet 
Cong. Whether that neutrality can be 
maintained under Viet Cong and gov- 
ernment pressure is a question that 
plagues American officials. “We all are 
against Communism,” says one Chinese 
businessman. “The Cholon people hate 
Communism—but they don’t hate Viet- 
namese Communists.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Royal Revelations 

For the past 182 years, Britons 
have engaged in a strange vernal rite. 
Armed with a strong reading glass and 
a stronger curiosity, they amble atten- 
tively through the — scarlet-and-gold- 
bound thickets of Debrett's Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage & Companion- 
age, the annual compendium of who's 
who in the British aristocracy, The 
sport is more sedentary than bird watch- 
ing, but the discoveries can be just as 
fascinating. Take this year’s 6-lb., 3,202- 
page edition, which made its appear- 
ance last week. 

Not only could Debrett watchers read 
for the first time the biographies of 
Scottish clan chiefs,* but in a special 
introductory article by Editor P. W. 
Montague-Smith they learned some new 
facts about Queen Elizabeth II. Every- 
body knows that the Queen is descended 


Including Lieut. Commander Lachlan Ron- 
ald Duncan Mackintosh (the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh) and Douglas Charles Lindsey 
Gordon (the Cock of the North), 
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from William the Conqueror, who de- 
feated Saxon King Harold at Hastings 
just 900 years ago this October. What 
Montague-Smith has discovered, though, 
is that Elizabeth also carries the blood 
of Harold in her veins. 

Montague-Smith traces the line 
through Harold’s daughter Gytha, who 
after the fateful day at Senlac Hill wan- 
dered to Denmark, where she met and 
married Volodymyr Monomakh, Grand 
Prince of Kiev. The line then meanders 
through many monarchies—Hungarian, 
Aragonese, French—and finally back 
to Britain at the time of Edward I], 
whose brutal murder in 1327 provided 
a gory conclusion to Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s biographical play. To Britons of 
Saxon descent who may still harbor re- 
sentiment over the Norman Conquest, 
the fact that their Queen shares brave 
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LADY GODIVA 
Will breeding tell? 


Harold Godwinson’s blood can only come 
as a relief. 

But the revelation also has its em- 
barrassing side: Gytha’s great-grandfa- 
ther was none other than the cruel 11th 
century Earl Leofric of Coventry, who 
according to legend agreed to the pleas 
of his wife—Lady Godiva—that taxes 
be reduced, but only if she would ride 
naked through town. In the light of the 
new British tax hike by a latter-day 
Harold (Wilson), some Britons may 
hope that the Godiva instinct is not 
dead in the breast of her queenly de- 
scendant. Elizabeth, after all, is a fine 
horsewoman. 


EUROPE 


Once More to Market? 

Officially, it was simply a pomp-and- 
panoply state visit as Queen Elizabeth 
of Britain last week paid a five-day call 
in Brussels on King Baudouin of Bel- 
gium. But Brussels is more than just the 
capital of Belgium these days. With 
each fresh agreement of the Common 
Market Six (see Wortp Busingss), it 





becomes more and more the headquar- 
fers and repository of the Continent’s 
hopes for unity. Mindful of that, the 
Queen had some carefully chosen words 
to say: “Like so many things in life, the 
desirable is not always immediately at- 
tainable. but I join with you in hoping 
that a way may be found before long to 
enable us to cooperate in building that 
wider European unity.” 

The words were. of course, chosen 
by British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son, and they emphasized the quiet 
campaign he has begun to reopen ne- 
gotiations with the Six for British entry 
into the Common Market. Those nego- 
tiations, broken off in 1963 by De 
Gaulle’s blunt veto, were not very pop- 
ular with Labor at the time. For Harold 
Wilson to espouse them today is as sur- 
prising as it is important for Britain 
and Europe. 

Like a Spaniel. During the British 
election campaign two months ago, De 
Gaulle offhandedly suggested that Brit- 
ain might now be welcome in the EEC. 
When Tory Leader Ted Heath imme- 
diately challenged Wilson to respond, 
the Labor Prime Minister cuttingly re- 
torted: “One encouraging gesture from 
the French government and the Con- 
servative leader rolls on his back like a 
spaniel.” But scarcely a week after his 
re-election, Wilson revised his Cabinet to 
give two min#ters, George Brown and 
George Thomson, special responsibility 
for paving a road toward Brussels. They 
soon were dropping hints all over Eu- 
rope that Labor wanted in, and fortnight 
ago in Stockholm, Brown said it plain- 
ly: “We want to join.” 

Labor's about-face is possible in part 
because many of the reasons that led 
the party to oppose the Tory bid five 
years ago no longer apply. At that time 
it was concerned about preserving 
Commonwealth trade ties. But the 
Commonwealth nations are trading in- 
creasingly within regional areas, and 
since 1964 Britain's trade with Europe 
has exceeded that with all the Com- 
monwealth put together. Getting Brit- 
ain’s six partners in the European Free 
Trade Association into the Common 
Market no longer seems as pressing a 
problem either. Austria has been nego- 
tiating with Brussels for a year on its 
own; Norway and Denmark are sure 
to follow Britain in any event. 

Red & Green. The economic sticking 
point is still Britain’s cosseted agricul- 
tural structure. But Wilson seems _pri- 
vately resigned, as the Tories were not 
in 1961 and 1962, to the fact that Brit- 
ain will probably have to accept the 
existing club rules as the price of ad- 
mission. For the Europeans, even the 
West Germans and Dutch, who most 
desire Britain’s partnership in the EEC, 
still have lingering doubts about Lon- 
don’s commitment to the European 
ideal of unity. And there is always the 
giant question mark of Charles de 
Gaulle, who said non once before and 
could do it again. So Wilson is probing 
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carefully and cautiously, and this time 
actual negotiations are not likely to be- 
gin until all the major issues have been 
quietly settled in advance—probably 
late this year or early next. As one Brit- 
ish diplomat put it last week: “We're 
not going in until we get the green light 
and a red carpet.” 


WEST GERMANY 
The Buoyant Mood 


It was only political-science fiction, 
but The German Confederation, written 
by Rudiger Altmann, a publicist who 
has been a consultant to Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard, rapidly became a na- 
tional topic of conversation when it was 
televised last month. And why not? Its 
scenario is nothing if not heady. 

The story begins in late 1966. Erhard 
forms a “grand coalition” with the op- 
position Social Democrats to promote a 
daring new policy for the reunification 
of Germany. Lyndon Johnson approves, 
takes the occasion of a visit to Berlin in 
1967 to offer a U.S. guarantee of Po- 
land’s Oder-Neisse border to win over 
the Poles. Wladyslaw Gomulka, nerv- 
ous at first, finally accepts an invitation 
to go to Washington. In February 1968, 
Erhard proposes to East Germany's 
Walter Ulbricht that joint plans be 
drafted for the formation of a German 
confederation, no longer insisting on 
free all-German elections or the tearing 
down of the Communist Wall as pre- 
conditions to the talks. Ulbricht is taken 
aback, but accepts when Erhard prom- 
ises to renounce nuclear armament and 
maintain East Germany’s socialist econ- 
omy. Ulbricht wins congratulations from 
Pope Paul VI but is overthrown by a 
hard-lining Communist clique when pub- 
lic opinion in East Germany runs ram- 
pantly in advance of the formal nego- 
tiations and forces him to order the 
Wall torn down. After a counter-coup, 
negotiations resume, and by 1975 
a four-power conference, convened 
by France, approves the new German 
confederation. 

Seeking a Collapse. Obviously, no TV 
viewer expected The German Confed- 
eration to foreshadow actual events in 
Germany during the next nine years. 
But Rudiger Altmann’s fantasy—and 
the excitement it caused—were symp- 
tomatic of the buoyant mood on both 
sides of the Wall, and a new attitude 
toward reunification. Thanks to the re- 
laxation of cold-war tensions, Germans 
today are nursing a growing though still 
amorphous hope that a start toward a 
peaceful solution to the problem of a 
divided Germany may now be found. 
Few have the illusion that the frozen ice 
of Central Europe can be broken any 
time soon. Explains Altmann: “Reunifi- 
cation has no great diplomatic chance. 
It will become possible only if we suc- 
ceed in creating a new fact: the psycho- 
logical collapse of the status quo in 
Europe.” 

The new attitude is reflected in the 
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curious scheme for a meeting of speak- 
ers from East Germany's Communist 
Party and West Germany's opposition 
Social Democrats to debate reunifica- 
tion (Time, April 15). In both East and 
West Germany it has become the top 
topic of private and public debate, even 
though Ulbricht probably raised the idea 
in the first place because he thought 
neither Social Democrats nor Christian 
Democrats would take it seriously. 
When the Social Democrats accepted, 
naming May as an appropriate time, 
Ulbricht imposed what would in earlier 
years have been insuperable conditions. 
He demanded public debates in both 
East and West Germany, with diplo- 
matic immunity for all speakers—a 


clear challenge to traditional Bonn poli- 
cy, which has declined to recognize UI- 
bricht’s regime, holds him personally 


MINE WARNING BY VILLAGE DRUMMER 


AUSTRIA 


The Little Boxes 

The 225-mile boundary between Aus- 
tria and Hungary has long been marked 
by a_ 1,000-yd.-wide no-man’s land, 
fronted by two six-ft. fences of barbed 
wire, patrolled by armed Hungarian 
border police and Hungarian dogs, and 
secured by the Hungarians—since the 
early days of the cold war—by some 
7,000,000 little brown boxes contain- 
ing lethal charges of TNT. As the Iron 
Curtain wears thin, the mines are be- 
coming as much of an embarrassment as 
a hindrance to trespassers. Stray cats 
or even a speedy thaw sets them off in 
the night, and in last year’s torrential 
floods a great many mines sown on 
hillsides along the boundary-marking 
Pinka and Raab rivers worked loose 





Floods of embarrassment. 


responsible for the shooting down of ref- 
ugees at the Berlin Wall, and subject to 
arrest and trial for murder if he ever 
visits West Germany. 

A June Visit. Erhard’s government, 
though skeptical of Ulbricht’s motives, 
cannot afford to oppose the new mood. 
Last week, in league with the Social 
Democrats, it was drafting legislation 
granting special immunity to visiting 
East Germans who might come on the 
speakers’ exchange. The East German 
response was to call for a postponement 
of the talks until July, but that may not 
mean the end of the affair. Observers 
believe that the Kremlin favors discus- 
sions and no doubt will tell the East 
Germans more or less what it wants 
them to say. But the Kremlin itself may 
not be ready to provide any guidance 
until it gets a chance to discuss German 
reunification with Charles de Gaulle 
when France's President visits Moscow 
in June. 


and washed over to the Austrian bank. 
On April 1, a 60-year-old Austrian 
farmer digging for sand on the banks 
of the Pinka hit a mine, which blasted 
off both his hands. Three weeks ago, 
Claudia Kracher, 24, was playing in a 
pile of sand that had been trucked up 
trom the Raab by a neighbor for mixing 
concrete. She stepped on a mine, which 
severed her left foot from her leg, and 
died the next day. ; 
Claudia’s death alarmed the Austrian 
countryside, sent village drummers and 
police loudspeaker cars through the 
vineyard-studded hills of southern Bur- 
genland to alert the peasants to the 
danger. More to the point, a new eight- 
man Austro-Hungarian border commis- 
sion called at the house of Claudia’s 
parents to inspect fragments of the 
exploded mine, and the Hungarians of- 
ficially admitted their guilt. The Foreign 
Ministry in Budapest promised to try to 
improve the situation, possibly (as the 
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Austrians recommended) by damming 
the rivers temporarily and retrieving 
some of the lost mines from the mud. 
At the northern end of the border, the 
Hungarians have already dug up the 
mines and replaced them with a highly 
sophisticated—and far less conspicuous 
—electronic surveillance system. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Price of Penury 

Since the 17th century, under czar 
and commissar alike, a central facet of 
Russian foreign policy has been the 
drive toward the Middle East. Nicholas 
II almost secured both sides of the Dar- 
danelles link to the Mediterranean with 
British help in World War I, but the 
Russian Revolution ended that. Stalin 
made an effort during World War Il 














without consulting them. It was one of 
the items that filled the dossier on rule 
by personal whim and caprice with 
which they denounced and demoted 
him. The new leadership refused to 
honor Nikita’s check to Nasser, 

Soviet penury in the area was soon 
repaid with poor political performance. 
A trend to the right set in. Nasser began 
mending his fences with the U.S. A 
moderate Prime Minister, Abdel Rah- 
man Bazzaz, took over in Iraq. Yemen's 
little war cooled off, and even in steam- 
ing Syria the moderate wing of the 
socialist Baath Party seized the initiative 
from the extremists. So Moscow's new 
men, concluding that Nikita might not 
have been all wrong, have started the 
rubles flowing again. 

Early this year, Russia offered Iran 
a $750 million natural-gas pipeline, 
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KOSYGIN TOURING CAIRO MUSEUM WITH NASSER 
Just like—you'll pardon the expression—the Czar. 


but was rebuffed. Not until Nikita 
Khrushchev came to absolute power in 
1955 did the Soviet push begin to make 
headway. 

Key to the Khrushchevian effort was 
Egypt, whose President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser he wooed with $2 billion worth 
of arms, agricultural aid and the Aswan 
High Dam. But with Khrushchev’s 
downfall in 1964, Russian initiatives 
once again waned in the Middle East. 
Last week Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosy- 
gin set out to correct that. He flew to 
Cairo for an eight-day, fanfare-ridden 
series of talks and tours in the land of 
the pyramids. 

The visit was pointedly overdue. The 
last ranking Russian to visit Cairo was 
Khrushchev himself, shortly before his 
ouster, Nikita had bounced around like 
a regular fellah, shaking hands and 
cracking jokes, and returned to Moscow 
to report to his colleagues that he had 
made a new aid commitment to Nasser 
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Turkey a $200 million, seven-factory 
industrial complex, and sent Algeria a 
squadron of MIG-21s and two tank 
battalions. Iraq was promised an atomic 
reactor, given three squadrons of MIG- 
21s. Syria got a Soviet pledge of $150 
million for a start on a Euphrates 
River dam that could prove even larger 
than Aswan, plus Soviet aid in rebuild- 
ing its railways and prospecting for 
Syrian oil. Nasser himself received four 
MIG squadrons, six submarines and a 
school of destroyers. 

A further matter undoubtedly dis- 
cussed last week by the visitor from the 
Kremlin was nonmilitary aid. Nasser 
needs food, and his nation has largely 
been fed from U.S, surpluses. How- 
ever, Washington has been noncom- 
mittal on $150 million worth of grain 
needed this year. Will Moscow supply 
it? Nasser was plainly uncertain. Es- 
corting Kosygin around Aswan last 
week, Nasser passed up an ideal oppor- 


tunity for an anti-U.S. tirade, which 
could not have pleased his dour Soviet 
guest. However, Egypt's leader was full 
of praise for “U.A.R.-Soviet solidarity.” 
Then they went off to see the sights. 
At the High Dam and the Soviet- 
sponsored projects, Kosygin was largely 
the unsmiling inspector general from 
the home office. He was received well 
enough—except in one exchange with 
an unseen underground Egyptian work- 
er at the dam site. Peering into a 100-ft. 
hole, Kosygin was startled by a hollow 
cry from within: “Long live Nasser! 
Long live Gamal!” Then, as an after- 
thought, “Welcome, Kosygin!” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Pimpernel’s Exit 

To his childhood friends, South Afri- 
can Attorney Abraham Fischer seemed 
destined for great things. The son of a 
former judge-president of the Orange 
Free State, Fischer studied at the best 
schools, went on to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, displayed a keen mind and a 
deep social conscience. Last week, 
Fischer stood in the dock of the Pre- 
toria Palace of Justice, charged with 
15 counts of Communist activity and 
conspiring to commit sabotage, fraud 
and forgery under South Africa’s Sup- 
pression of Communism Act. 

Unlike many South Africans prose- 
cuted under the country’s catch-all sub- 
version law, Fischer made the govern- 
ment’s case easy. He admitted being a 
Communist. Over the years, he defend- 
ed a string of Communists and black 
nationalists accused of treason, includ- 
ing Nelson Mandela and Walter Sisulu, 
who were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in 1964 for planning a series of 
bombings and a Red Chinese-style “war 
of liberation.” Three months after Man- 
dela and Sisulu were convicted, Fischer 
was arrested as an accomplice. He then 
jumped a $14,000 bond and went into 
hiding—growing a goatee, dyeing his 
hair black and winning the romantic 
nickname of “the Scarlet Pimpernel” 
for his risky, catch-as-catch-can exist- 
ence. Fischer was finally captured in 
Johannesburg last November—and con- 
victed last week. His sentence: life 
imprisonment. 

: « os 

Fischer was no sooner sentenced than 
thousands of poster-waving university 
students (WHERE HAVE ALL THE FREE- 
DOMS GONE”) took to the streets in 
Durban, Johannesburg, Cape Town and 
Grahamstown, protesting still another 
example of South African justice. The 
recipient this time was lan Robertson, 
21-year-old president of the 20,000- 
member National Union of South Afri- 
can Students, who was suddenly put un- 
der a five-year ban that prohibits him 
from joining in N.U.S.A.S, activities, leav- 
ing the Cape Town municipal area and 
teaching, once he gets his law degree. 
Robertson’s apparent crime was to in- 
vite Senator Bobby Kennedy to visit 
South Africa next month. 
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CANADA 
Man on the Spot 


Canada’s celebrated “Munsinger Af- 
fair’ is more than just a national se- 
curity flap. It represents a bitter per- 
sonal contest—possibly to the political 
death—between Liberal Prime Minister 
Lester (“Mike”) Pearson, 69, and for- 
mer Tory Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker, 70. If Pearson proves his point 
that Diefenbaker’s onetime Associate 
Defense Minister jeopardized national 
security in his relationship with 36-year- 
old German Playgirl Gerda Munsinger, 
then Diefenbaker could find himself on 
the way out as opposition leader. If 
Pearson does not make his case, he 
might be the one to go. Last week, 
after five days of public hearings before 
Supreme Court Justice Wishart Spence, 
Diefenbaker was clearly the man on 
the spot. 

A Strong Reprimand. One of the peo- 
ple who put him there was a fellow 
Tory and Diefenbaker’s own former 
Minister of Justice, E. Davie Fulton. 
Fulton said he first got wind of the af- 
fair between Gerda and Associate De- 
fense Minister Pierre Sévigny in Decem- 
ber 1960, and informed Diefenbaker, 
who in turn “strongly reprimanded” 
Sévigny for his relationship with a 
“known prostitute with a doubtful se- 
curity background.” 

Was Diefenbaker’s reproof adequate 
action? How much had he been told 
of the report by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police which disclosed that in 
Germany in 1949 Gerda stole two bor- 
der passes and sold them to a Russian 
intelligence agent in East Berlin? The 
same year she showed up in a U.S. 
Army maneuver area with a man who 
had crossed over illegally from East Ger- 
many, carrying “a camera purportedly 
to take pictures of the area.” After en- 
tering Canada in 1955, Gerda moved 
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into an apartment below some “known 
Soviet agents,” turned to prostitution 
(S15 to $20 per customer), and struck 
up a friendship with Sévigny that lasted 
almost until her return to Germany in 
1961. What was more, the Mounties 
said, Gerda told them that “at a social 
function in Ottawa, the Prime Minister 
of Canada had told her that she was 
doing a great thing for Canada and 
that Mr. Sévigny had great things to 
offer Canada.” 

Had he? The Dief said no. Breaking 
a long silence on Gerda, a Diefenbaker 
spokesman stormed that “this unsub- 
stantiated, unverified material is a smear 
and completely irresponsible.” 

"A Lady of Distinction." Sévigny 
himself was no help to Diefenbaker’s 
cause. He never denied having had a 
“physical relationship” with Gerda, but 
insisted that she was a “lady of distinc- 
tion” who was “welcomed in Montreal's 
select circles.” As far as his own friend- 
ship was concerned, there was a platonic 
all-night visit to her Montreal apart- 
ment as late as November 1960, during 
which, he said, he did nothing more 
indiscreet than take a nap in a chair. 

“May I suggest,” offered Government 
Counsel A. J. Campbell, “that when a 
gentleman visits the apartment of a lady 
of distinction, it is impolite to fall 
asleep while talking to the lady.” 

“Sir, I was a very tired man.” 

“What time did you wake up?” 

“About 4:30. I was sitting in a chair, 
and frankly I said: “My God, it is a bit 
too late really to sort of call taxis,’ and 
so I just kept on sleeping in the chair.” 

At week’s end rank-and-file Conserva- 
tives were withholding any judgment on 
Diefenbaker. When it comes, there are 
bound to be deep rumblings. 
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GUATEMALA 


Foretaste of Trouble 

Last week should have been a big 
occasion for Julio César Méndez Mon- 
tenegro. By a vote of 35 to 19, Con- 
gress—acting in the absence of an abso- 
lute majority after the presidential elec- 
tions last March—chose Méndez 
Guatemala’s 21st President, to succeed 
Military Strongman Enrique Peralta on 
July 1. But if he felt any joy or relief, 
Méndez was keeping it to himself. Of 
more concern to him was the unhappy 
fact that Castro-backed terrorists were 
up to their old tricks again in his trou- 
bled little Caribbean nation. It was 
clearly a foretaste of what Méndez 
could expect in the future. 

The latest incidents came shortly be- 
fore last week’s election, when guerril- 
las kidnaped Government Information 
Chief Baltasar Morales and Supreme 
Court President Romeo de Leon, kill- 
ing Morales’ son and his chauffeur in a 
blaze of pistol fire. Contacting the Gua- 
temalan Red Cross, the guerrillas said 
that the pair would be released after 
Peralta gave an accounting of the fate 
of 28 leftists arrested two months ago. 
None has been heard from, and there 
is a strong suspicion that some or all of 
the 28 were executed without a trial. 
In reply to the kidnapers, the govern- 
ment last week announced that only ten 
of the 28 had in fact been picked up: 
of those, nine had been released and 
one escaped. This was news to their 
bewildered relatives, who tearfully be- 
sieged government offices for any scraps 
of information, Refusing further com- 
ment, Peralta reimposed the year-old 
state of siege, which had been lifted in 
March. 

During his campaign, Middle-Roader 
Méndez never spelled out his strategy 
for ending Communist terrorism. “Prog- 
ress for all Guatemalans,” he said sim- 
ply, “is the answer to violent revolu- 
tion.” Just to give progress a hand, how- 
ever, Peralta extracted a promise from 
Méndez that the military would have 
a free rein in hunting down the 500-odd 
guerrillas operating in Guatemala’s hills 
and jungles. 


RHODESIA 


Mission to London 

As traitors to the British Crown, the 
three Rhodesians who arrived in Lon- 
don last week technically faced the pen- 
alty of death by hanging. Instead, they 
were met at London Airport by plain- 
clothesmen and whisked away to an 
obscure hotel. The three men were rep- 
resentatives of lan Smith's rebellious 
white-minority government, and they 
came on a special safe-conduct dis- 
pensation to commence what the Brit- 
ish press called “talks about talks,” 
which Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
hoped might lead to Rhodesia’s ending 
its six-month rebellion and rejoining the 
Commonwealth. 

The instigation for the meetings had 
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come from Wilson. Firmly in command 
after last March’s landslide election, he 
felt that he could deal from a new po- 
sition of strength with the Rhodesian 
rebels, who had been stalling in hopes 
of a Tory victory. For his part, Ian 
Smith seemed content enough to ex- 
plore the possibility of escaping from 
an increasingly uncomfortable domestic 
situation, which last week saw the price 
of petrol increase another 17¢, to 84¢ 
per gal. The discussions, expected to 
last for at least two weeks, were mainly 
on practical procedural matters, such as 
an agenda for possible full-fledged ne- 
gotiations and whether Rhodesia would 
be required to renounce its independ- 
ence before any official conference 
could begin. Neither side was saying if 
any progress was being made. But the 
fact that the two delegations were talk- 
ing was itself an encouraging sign in the 
tangled Rhodesian crisis. 


SPAIN 
A Moment of Truth 


The scene was worthy of Goya, Out 
of Barcelona’s Gothic Santa Eulalia 
Cathedral marched a procession of 120 
angry, black-robed priests bearing a 
petition that preached against the gov- 
ernment. From the other direction 
charged a crowd of grises—the grey- 
clad, club-swinging cops who maintain 
order in Spain. Before the melee was 
ended, blood flowed from anointed 
pates, It was another sign of the crisis 
that Spain is undergoing on the long 
road to reality. 

The priests were supporting the cause 
of Barcelona University students, who 
have long been demanding “free asso- 
ciations” in their colleges as opposed to 
the Madrid-dictated “syndicates” that 
have long called the collegiate shots. 
The cops, on the other hand, were 
merely trying to maintain order—a ma- 
jor problem in Spain since the days of 
the Moors. 

After the clash, some 100 priests 
gathered outside the home of their 
Archbishop—76-year-old Gregorio Mo- 
drego Casaus—and sent in six of their 
leaders to demand that the church im- 
mediately take steps to excommunicate 
the guilty cops. They also said that 
they would “tell the truth” from the 
pulpit. Archbishop Modrego said noth- 
ing—but his silence wished the priests 
back to their pulpits. 

To the priests, that was a rocky chal- 
lenge. They swarmed into Barcelona— 
many of them wearing zippered wind- 
breakers over their cassocks and roar- 
ing in on motorcycles—to challenge the 
Archbishop on his home ground. To 
that extent, the clear, Catalan distor- 
tion of Joan Miré was more appropri- 
ate than Goya. But more than any- 
thing, the priests were reflecting the 
alienation that exists in Spain between 
age and ambition, between the liberal 
principles of the Vatican and the rigid- 
ity of the Spanish Catholic hierarchy, 
which automatically aligns itself with 
the state. 
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CEAUSESCU WITH BREZHNEV IN BUCHAREST LAST FALL 
As pungently as the garlic in a mititei. 


RUMANIA 
A Stinging Attack 


Bucharest lay stunned under the 
sticky assault of an 85° heat wave. 
Couples lounged inertly in the lilac- 
scented shade of the parks along Boule- 
vard Magheru, sipped raspberry soda 
out of communal glasses, or took in the 
desultory lake breeze at the Pescarus 
Restaurant. Then, with an_ electric 
crackle, loudspeakers began to blare, 
and a tingle ran through the crowd. 

The tingle was caused by a four-hour 
speech from Party Boss Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu on the occasion of the 45th an- 
niversary of Rumania’s Communist 
Party. Totally unexpected and unher- 
alded, it was a stinging attack on the 
Soviet Union that ran the gamut from 
Lenin through the Stalin era to the cur- 
rent Russian dispute with Red China. 
Tucked in, as pungently as the garlic in 
a Rumanian mititei sausage, was the 
expected plug for “nationalistic Com- 
munism” that Ceausescu has made pop- 
ular in Eastern Europe. 

“Human Community." Ceausescu hit 
hard from the outset. When Rumanian 
Reds went to Moscow in 1920, he 
declared, Lenin's Comintern showed 
“ignorance of the situation in our coun- 
try,” but nonetheless insisted on dictat- 
ing Rumanian party policy—‘though 
this was the inalienable right of the par- 
ty itself.” That, according to Ceausescu, 
laid the groundwork for Moscow's sell- 
out of the Rumanian Reds during the 
early days of World War Il—through 
the expedient of the 1940 Russo- 
German Non-Aggression Pact. 

“Instead of appreciating the correct- 
ness of the struggle against the Hitler- 
ites,” Ceausescu said bitterly, “the Com- 
intern criticized the Rumanian Commu- 
nists for their activity against German 
aggression Rumania, abandoned 
by all European powers, was actually 





thrown into the arms of the Hitlerite 
forces. Resistance to the fascist dictator- 
ship included broad circles among the 
bourgeois parties and the royal palace.” 

That was rare Red praise for the 
non-Communist Rumanians who shared 
prison cells and torture at the hands of 
the Iron Guard during World War II. 
But it tied in neatly with Ceausescu’s 
emphasis on “the nation as a form of 
human community.” With Gaullist gall, 
Ceausescu also struck out against “mil- 
itary blocs” as “incompatible with the 
national independence and sovereignty 
of peoples.” Was he suggesting a walk- 
out from the Warsaw Pact? . 

Secret Huddle. Scarcely had the 
speech clattered through the Kremlin 
telex machines when Russia’s Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev was airborne for 
a visit to Bucharest. For three days he 
huddled with Ceausescu in secret talks. 
Beyond the expectable communiqué 
concerning “subjects of mutual interest,” 
outsiders could only guess at the real 
substance of the conversations, After 
all, there were plenty of signs that Ru- 
mania was taking an active role in 
European Communist affairs—a_ role 
that could only annoy Moscow. Premier 
Ion Gheorghe Maurer was in Geneva 
ostensibly for a “cure’—but possibly in 
some connection with the talks that 
Averell Harriman was conducting with 
the International Red Cross about U.S. 
prisoners in North Viet Nam. Ruma- 
nia’s First Vice President Emil Bod- 
naras was huddling with Ho Chi Minh 
in Hanoi. Then Bodnaras stopped off in 
Peking to chat with Red China’s Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, who is scheduled to 
arrive in Bucharest within the month. 

Whatever the spark for the summit, 
it was one that Brezhnev could not 
avoid. The Russian leader had been 
planning to go to Bucharest anyway, but 
Ceausescu’s startling speech must have 
made the trip much more compelling. 
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Three years ago, Manhattan Adman 
David Ogilvy, 54, completed his Con/es- 
sions of an Advertising Man, and de- 
cided to make a fatherly gesture. “I 
guessed it would sell about 3,000 cop- 
ies.” he ruefully told the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers. “So I gave the 
copyright to my son David for his 21st 
birthday. This was a ghastly mistake. 
The book sold 400,000 copies. The net 
result is that my son has spent two 
years on safari in Africa and skiing in 
Austria, while I've been working my 
fingers to the bone. The least he might 
do is to stop calling me from Austria, 
collect.” O.K., Dad, but how far do you 
expect a guy to stretch $60,000? 

Just eleven months ago, Rocker Jor- 
dan Christopher, 25, had to stand up 
there and howl with the rest of the 
Wild Ones. But ever since he married 
the boss, Sybil Burton Christopher, 37. 
Jordan has been privileged to sit around 
her Manhattan bedlam, Arthur, and ad- 
mire the plangent din. Last week the 
Wild Ones were wilder than usual as 
the ridiculously successful joint cele- 
brated its first anniversary. Jordan and 
Sybil sliced into a birthday cake to the 
cheers of such music lovers as Leonard 
Bernstein and Disk Jockey Murray the 
K, who kept trying to discuss esthetics 
above the entertainment. Caterwauled 
Sybil: “If you can talk, there must be 
something wrong.” 

Jowa’s Representative H. R. Gross 
was in higher dudgeon than usual. “I 
couldn't believe my eyes,” he told the 
House, “when I saw the Reverend Moy- 
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BILL MOYERS 
Twinkle-toed square. 
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ers, White House press secretary, gy- 
rating halfway down on his knees, doing 
the watusi. The Reverend Moyers is 
another of those twinkle toes that in- 
habit the White House.” At that, Bap- 
tist Bill Moyers, 31, inhibited himself 
into the depths of the West Wing and 
refused any comment on hls perform- 
ance at the Smithsonian Institution bene- 
fit ball. White House Adviser Bob Kint- 
ner just burbled: “No matter what 
dance Bill does, it always comes out 
looking like a square dance anyhow.” 
“For the first time in your life, you 
are wrong.” the voice of the 36th Presi- 
dent of the U.S. boomed through the 
amplifier in Kansas City’s Muehlebach 
Hotel. “I'll never be too busy to pay my 
respects to a great American.” The 


33rd President, Harry Truman, need 





HARRY TRUMAN 
Amplified praise. 


never have doubted that the phone call 
would come at his 82nd birthday party, 
for Lyndon Johnson holds no man liv- 
ing in greater esteem. “We've had 13 
years to see the wisdom of your poli- 
cies.” said Johnson. Then he chuckled: 
“I have often thought you'd rather have 
your friends cussing you than praising 
you, but you'll have to go right on pay- 
ing the price of greatness.” Beamed 
Harry: “I can't agree that it was great, 
but I did the best I could.” 

and 
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of a staircase 
feel fairly helpless—unless vou 
about the NASAL-PRESSURE AND 
RIOR LEG THROW. 

That's certainly true. So to help out 
the poor lass who finds herself in this 
and 26 other uncomfortable situations, 
ranging from rape to purse-snatching, 
Actress Honor Blackman, 38, who as 
Pussy Galore gained ambiguous distinc- 
tion by flipping James Bond on his 
backside in Goldfinger, has prepared a 
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HONOR BLACKMAN 
Interior leg. 


perfectly ludicrous manual entitled Hon- 
or Blackman'’s Book of Self-Defense— 
125 bone-cracking pages of judo, ju- 
jitsu. and karate calculated to make a 
chap keep his clammy paws to himself. 
“An undertone of violence is implicit in 
any male-female relationship,” says 
Pussy primly. 


In the past, Artist Andrew Wyeth, 
48, has immortalized the landscape 
around Chadds Ford, Pa., in his lovely, 
haunted paintings. Now he is fighting 
quite literally to preserve it. The Fibre- 
Metal Products Co. asked the township 
supervisors to rezone 25 acres of mead- 
owland near Wyeth’s home to permit 
construction of a factory. To Wyeth, 
who has done the meadow many times 
in tempera and watercolors, the idea 
was a sacrilege. “The coming of the fac- 
tory would turn this rural area into a 
smoke-filled industrial place,” he cried. 
“My neighbors and I are like the em- 
battled farmers at Concord Bridge. We 
are going to fight.” 

When he was Vice President, Lyndon 
Johnson had his Pakistani camel driver, 
Bashir Ahmad. Now, sure enough, Hu- 
bert Humphrey has an_ international 
sidekick, Jerusalem Barber Ephraim 
Mizrahi. The barber doesn’t match the 
camel driver for native eloquence, but 
he is sufficiently effusive about his hero, 
who first dropped into the King David 
Hotel's tonsorial parlor in 1957. “The 
Vice President is my whole life,” glowed 
Mizrahi, now a steady pen pal who 
keeps Humphrey's autographed portrait 
in a place of honor above the hair tonic. 
“Even Americans do not know what a 
great man he is.” Such a great man, in 
fact, that Ephraim dreams fondly of 
clipping in the White House some day. 
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DOCTORS 


Volunteers for Viet Nam 

Of all the difficult campaigns now 
being conducted by Americans in South 
Viet Nam, one of the most productive 
is the work of a handful of civilians. 
They are U.S. doctors, largely surgeons, 
who have volunteered to work without 
pay for at least two months in the re- 
public’s pathetically few and ill-equipped 
general hospitals. Their patients are the 
15.5 million civilians for whom there is, 
in effect, only one Vietnamese doctor 
available for every 50,000—well over 
50 times worse than the physician- 
patient ratio in the U.S. 

$10 a Day. Viet Nam’s townsfolk and 
peasantry have always been prey to tu- 
berculosis, malaria, cholera and plague. 
Now they need modern doctoring, par- 
ticularly orthopedic surgery, even more 
urgently, because they are frequent vic- 
tims of Viet Cong shot and shell. The 
medical mercy mission was proposed by 
President Johnson early last year, and 
Dr. William B. Walsh, the persuasive 
head of the People-to-People Health 
Foundation (which sponsors the hospi- 
tal ship Hope), agreed to run a pilot 
program. 

The first group of U.S. volunteer doc- 
tors arrived last September; the current 
head count is 29, scattered up and down 
the country working alongside similar 
teams from Korea, Switzerland, the 
Philippines, Iran, Taiwan, New Zealand 
and Australia. The U.S. program limits 
itself to volunteer physicians under 55. 
They get free transportation and a 
$10 per-diem for incidentals. Balanced 
against this is time lost from practice 
that amounts to a sacrifice of thousands 
of dollars. 

Michigan Radiologist Hugh T. Cau- 
martin, for one, decided the sacrifice 
was more than worthwhile. As a World 


War II victim of leg injuries from 
machine-gun fire, he had to get a fitness 
clearance, When Orthopedist Hugh L. 
Sulfridge Jr. checked Caumartin and 
pronounced him fit, Sulfridge himself 
caught the volunteer spirit. Both doc- 
tors flew out last month, Caumartin to 
read X rays and teach radiological tech- 
niques in Saigon, while Sulfridge went 
to the 70-year-old complex of decaying 
buildings that makes up the hospital at 
Can Tho, 80 miles southwest of the 
capital, in the steaming Mekong Delta. 

Three in a Bed. Surgeon Sulfridge, 
who often has to make do without elec- 
tric power or running water, has three 
Vietnamese nurses (two women, one 
man) to assist him. He makes rounds 
with an interpreter and is lucky to have 
one—many project doctors have to elic- 
it symptoms and give instructions by 
sign language. Like all newly arrived 
Americans, he was appalled at first by 
the filth and overcrowding in the wards, 
with two or three patients in a single 
dirty bed. Within 48 hours he was per- 
forming as many as seven major opera- 
tions a day, was so immersed in work 
that he hardly noticed the conditions. 

The need for medical and especially 
surgical care is so great, the supply so 
short, and the gratitude of the long- 
suffering Vietnamese so apparent, that 
some doctors soon decide that their two- 
month tours are far too short. Universi- 
ty of Colorado Surgeon Thomas Carey 
has volunteered for four months. Says 
Dr. Herschel L. Douglas, 31, a general 
practitioner from Lovington, N. Mex.: 
“It's difficult to come here and get in- 
volved emotionally and morally and 
then just go home and forget about it.” 
Home after one tour last fall, Dr. Doug- 
las found he could not forget. He has 
gone back, for at least a year, as U.S. 
AID public-health director for the Delta 
area, with its 8,000,000 people. 
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SURGEON SULFRIDGE & PATIENT AT CAN THO 
So great a need, so apparent a gratitude. 
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VACCINATION IN NEW YORK CITY IN 1872° 
More difficult than the finances suggest. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Two Faces of Smallpox 

The English patients’ faces were 
spotty, and the English health officers’ 
faces were red. For in the industrial 
Midlands, less than a hundred miles 
from the birthplace of vaccination, no 
fewer than 24 Britons had come down 
with smallpox by last week. Both pa- 
tients and health officers were lucky. 
They had no idea what traveler had 
carried the disease or where he had 
come from, but the smallpox proved to 
be the mild form, variola minor or 
alastrim. Only ten patients had to be 
hospitalized; the rest could be treated 
at home—with, so far, no deaths. 

News of the outbreak had a particu- 
lar significance for international health 
workers, 400 of whom were meeting in 
Geneva to discuss the World Health 
Organization's plans for a massive, ten- 
year effort to stamp out smallpox all 
around the globe. Western Europe and 
North America, WHO estimates, now 
spend $70 million a year on vaccina- 
tions to protect themselves against a 
disease that occurs nowhere within their 
borders. Why not allocate a fraction 
of this, $180 million over ten years, to 
exterminate the smallpox virus wher- 
ever it still flourishes? Then, the argu- 
ment runs, many fewer vaccinations 
and revaccinations would be needed. 

Jet-Borne Virus. The problem may 
be more difficult than the finances sug- 
gest. The world’s greatest smallpox res- 
ervoir is the Indian subcontinent. In the 
1950-51 winter epidemic season, the 
Republic of India recorded 225,000 
cases and 57,000 deaths, By herculean 
efforts involving 420 million vaccina- 
tions, India has cut the toll, and the 





* Before techniques of drying or freezing the 
serum were perfected, doctors sometimes 
brought cowpox-infected calves into their of- 
fices, scraped live vaccine from their bellies 
and transferred it directly to patients. 
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CADILLACS SELDOM SHOW THEIR AGE. The reasons? First of all, Cadillac 
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1965-66 figures are expected to be clos- 
er to 10,000 cases and 2,500 deaths— 
an enormous achievement, even allow- 
ing for continued under-reporting. The 
improvement has been made despite 
manpower shortages, and the fact that 
ordinary vaccine will not keep for more 
than a day in torrid India. 

Pakistan reports a comparable success 
in reducing smallpox, especially in its 
detached eastern portion, even though 
vaccinations have reached only about 
30% of the population. Yet it was from 
Pakistan that five jet-borne immigrants 
started Britain's 1962 epidemic of the 
more virulent and deadly form of the 
disease, variola major, that claimed 62 
victims and caused 24 deaths. Suddenly, 
Britain, which had abolished compul- 
sory vaccination in 1948, had to scrap 
its small annual vaccination budget of 
$650,000 and stage a $3,800,000 crash 
campaign. Since then, there have been 
half a dozen outbreaks in Europe. To- 
day, although Britain has tightened its 
rules, there is still no universal vaccina- 
tion. Traveling Britons find themselves 
in the embarrassing position of being 
required to get vaccinated before they 
can enter Spain or Cyprus or even their 
own colony of Gibraltar. 

Dry the Wellsprings. The U.S. has a 
different problem from Britain's, but it 
is no less difficult. There have been no 
smallpox deaths in the U.S. since 1949, 
and public health authorities attribute 
the immunity to universal vaccination. 
A more likely explanation is that 95% 
of U.S. civilians couldn't catch smallpox 
if they tried. The virus travels only from 
man to man—through the air, by phys- 
ical contact, from the dust of drying 
pox scabs, and thus from clothing and 
bedding—and the average American 
never gets within 1,000 miles of a case. 
What counts most is that no one is al- 
lowed to enter the U.S., whether return- 
ing resident, immigrant or transient, 
without proof of recent vaccination. 

For travelers, this makes good sense, 
says the University of Colorado's Dr. 
C. Henry Kempe. Not for the stay-at- 
home. Vaccination itself is not always 
harmless. It may cause a fatal reaction 
in young children with eczema, and at 
later ages a severe or deadly encephali- 
tis. In 1962, Britain had 15 vaccina- 
tion deaths. Since the last American 
smallpox death, Kempe estimates, there 
has been an average of 15 deaths each 
year from vaccinations. Taking the tra- 
ditional smallpox death rate of 30%, 
this means, he argues, that there would 
have had to be 600 or more cases of 
smallpox in little more than [5 years. 

Smallpox, like polio, can indeed be 
eradicated, But while such countries as 
India (with massive support from Rus- 
sia, which has supplied more than 400 
million doses of heat-resistant, freeze- 
dried vaccine), and others in Asia and 
Africa, try to dry up the wellsprings of 
the epidemics, highly sanitized Western 
countries can abandon dangerous rou- 
tine vaccinations only if they enforce 
rigid safeguards on travelers, 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Stymied by Seniority 

In Manhattan's Hotel Commodore, 
the leaders of three striking New York 
newspaper unions took up positions in 
three separate rooms. Representatives 
of the strikebound World Journal Trib- 
une publishing company were seques- 
tered in still another. Mediators dashed 
from one group to the next. Chief Medi- 
ator David Cole did his desperate best 
to keep track of what was going on, but 
by week’s end all the activity had pro- 
duced little in the way of bargaining. 
“This is a strange kind of thing,” com- 
plained Cole. “It doesn’t seem to respond 
to ordinary techniques. It’s puzzling.” 

The biggest remaining argument was 
between the publishers and the News- 
paper Guild, which seemed more inter- 
ested in getting its way than in getting its 
people back to work. What its leaders 
want is a hiring policy based on seniority 
in the strictest sense—meaning that all 
Guildsmen on all three merged papers 
would be ranked by time on the job. 
Women’s-page reporters, sportswriters, 
political specialists would be mixed on 
the same list, and the roster of those 
hired would start at the top. 

Out of the Reading Habit. Convinced 
that this was no way to put together 
three separate, qualified staffs—that too 
many valuable but junior reporters 
would be lost in the shuffle and that the 
morning Herald Tribune might well lose 
its identity—the editors demurred. Let 
us rank Guildsmen in groups of spe- 
cialties, the editors asked. Hiring could 
then be done by seniority in cach group. 
This time the Guild demurred. All that 
the mediators could do was to send each 
side home to work out counterpropos- 
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Thinner denials with each passing day, 
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als. That still left the problem of decid- 
ing on the “dingleberries’—the em- 
ployees who would be exempt from 
seniority restrictions because of “spe- 
cial skills and outstanding abilities.” 

As the negotiations wore on, the in- 
evitable rumors started, Could the Trib 
survive the strike? New York’s Mayor 
Lindsay assured a reporter that he had 
considerable doubt: Trib employees in 
New York and Washington echoed his 
concern by looking for other jobs, The 
word was that Columnists Walter Lipp- 
mann and Art Buchwald, anxious to 
hang on to a New York outlet, would 
sign on with the Times. 

Not So Kindhearted. To be sure, all 
the rumors met with expected denials. 
New York Times Executive Editor Tur- 
ner Catledge insisted that his paper was 
not interested in running syndicated col- 
umnists. But with each passing day of 
the three-week-old strike, the denials 
sounded thinner. The publishers knew 
all too well how quickly the public gets 
out of the habit of reading a newspaper 
that is not available, and how hard it is 
to woo them back. It was one thing for 
a lone and idealistic publisher, Jock 
Whitney, to keep the Trib going despite 
its losses. A corporation of which he 
owned only a third could not be ex- 
pected to be so kindhearted. 

There are big questions about the 
Sunday World Journal and Tribune too, 
but the afternoon World Journal is an- 
other matter. Even with all the handi- 
caps brought on by the strike, even 
though the summer, which brings mea- 
ger advertising to the most successful 
papers, is fast approaching, the World 
Journal’s future seems bright. With its 
only competition the tabloid Post, there 
is obvious room for a second paper. 


And both Scripps-Howard and Hearst, 
who have merged their interests in the 
World Journal, have good reason for 
hanging on to a base in New York, 
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which is the nation’s center of communi- 
cations and advertising. It would give 
them more than prestige; it would be a 
way of writing off the costs of some of 
their other papers which also have to 
maintain offices in the city. 

The papers will all return, promised 
a subway and suburban railroad ad— 
“with the unions’ permission, of course.” 
But doubters were growing in number. 





NORMAN PODHORETZ 
No substitute for intelligence. 


MAGAZINES 


A Passion for Ideas 
1 cannot see how the stigma of col- 
or will be erased unless color does 
in fact disappear: and that means not 
integration, it means assimilation, it 
means—let the brutal word come out 
—miscegenation, 
—Norman Podhoretz 
The ultimate resistance to Negro de- 
mands, I am convinced—certainly 
among Jews, but not Jews alone—is that 
they pose a serious threat to the abil- 
ity of other groups to maintain their 
communities, 
—Nathan Glazer 
] believe that the Negro's struggle for 
equality in America is essentially revo- 
lutionary, While most Negroes unques- 
tionably seek only to enjoy the fruits of 
American society ay it now exists, their 
quest cannot objectively be satisfied 
within the framework of existing politi- 
cal and economic relations. 
—Bayard Rustin 
Such varied and provocative ap- 
proaches to burning social issues are 
commonplace in Commentary, one ot 
the leading intellectual publications in 
the U.S. Since its founding in 1945, the 
monthly magazine has consistently dis- 
played a rigorous self-analysis, a passion 
for ideas, a stubborn sense of respon- 
sibility. All this is amply evident in the 


new Commentary Reader, — edited 
by Norman Podhoretz (Atheneum; 
$12.50), a selection of some of the 


magazine's best articles written by some 
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“Don’t put off today 
what you can do 
about tomorrow”’ 
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What began 18 years ago with the 
successful reopening of a defunct col- 
lege cafeteria | 
the extraordinary Saga Food Service, 
headquartered in Menlo Park, Calif. 

Today Saga provides food manage- 






since developed into 





ment ‘service to scores of colleges and 
institutions across the nation. This 
phenomenal growth is the result of 
vision and action which continue to 
characterize Saga’s plans for tomorrow. 

Such a company calls for a lively 
and forward-looking carrier of its busi- 
ness insurance. That’s why they have 
Employers Insurance of Wausau antici- 
pating and preparing for future needs. 
| What are your company’s plans? 
What protections implied? Ask 
Employers Mutuals about workmen’s 
compensation, group accident and 
health plans, fidelity bonds, fire, lia- 
bility and casualty insurance. Call the 
office nearest you, or write: Employers 
Insurance of Wausau, Wausau, Wis. 


Employers 
I Insurance 
of WAUSAU 


“Good people to do business with” 
185 Offices Coast to Coast 








While his office decor 

elegantly reflects the past, 

Saga President W. Price Laughlin 
devotes his thought to 
management ideas of the future. 
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of the era’s shrewdest minds: Sidney 
Hook, Lionel Trilling, Edmund Wilson, 
George Lichtheim, Daniel Bell. The 
book also contains a sampling of Com- 
mentary short stories (Saul Bellow, Ber- 
nard Malamud, Wallace Markfield), 
which invariably carry a social message. 

Awareness of Evil. Despite its sweep- 
ing concerns, Commentary is essentially 
a Jewish magazine. It was started and 
subsidized by the American Jewish 
Committee, which was anxious to re- 
affirm Jewish life and traditions after 
Hitler. But from the very first issue, 
Commentary avoided the insularity and 
defensiveness typical of many Jewish 
publications. In a revulsion against rad- 
ical ideology, Editor Eliot Cohen sought 
out strong individual opinion and _ re- 
fused to tout any political line. In the 
1950s, Commentary became a leading 
exponent of so-called “liberal revision- 
ism.” an attempt to make liberal 
thought less dogmatic, more aware of 
life’s evils, including Communism. In a 
searching revisionist essay, Critic Leslie 
Fiedler chided fellow liberals for flock- 
ing so thoughtlessly to the defense of 
Alger Hiss. “Certainly a generation was 
on trial with Hiss,” he wrote, “on trial 
not, it must be noticed, for having strug- 
gled toward a better world, but for hav- 
ing substituted sentimentality for intelli- 
gence in that struggle.” 

When Cohen died in 1959, he was 
replaced by Norman Podhoretz, who, 
at 30, was already a well-known literary 
critic. Podhoretz eliminated anti-Com- 
munist articles from Commentary and 
added some astringent social criticism of 
the U.S. He was also among the first to 
publish the writings of the New Left. 
But he soon grew disenchanted; today 
he believes that the New Left of the ‘60s 
is as misled about Communist totalitari- 
anism as was the Old Left of the °30s. 
In turn, New Leftists pay him the com- 
pliment of calling him a “fink.” 

As much as ever, Commentary warns 
of the dangers abroad. “I venture the 
opinion that the idea ‘Hate America’ 
is now more deeply anchored in Chi- 
nese minds than ‘Hate the Jew’ was 
in German minds at any time,” wrote 
Economist Oscar Gass in a_ percep- 
tive appraisal of recent U.S.-Chinese 
relations. Even though he feels U.S. 
diplomatic recognition of Red China 
is the realistic thing to do, Gass cau- 
tions that the Chinese will not “jump 
with joy.” For 13 years, he writes, the 
“government of China has devoted its 
talents to building a wall of misinforma- 
tion and hatred between the Chinese 
people and the U.S.” Until an effective 
balance of power is created in Asia, 
argues Gass, the U.S. must maintain its 
strength there. “It is perhaps a noble il- 
lusion that an honorable peace will come 
if only we rectify our errors,” he con- 
cludes, “But it is nevertheless an illusion, 
and one that can bring death.” 

Style & Substance. Still operating 
modestly out of a small Manhattan of- 
fice with only two assistant editors, 
Podhoretz commissions most articles 
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himself, although some 5,000 unsolic- 
ited manuscripts arrive every year. Over 
its two decades, Commentary's price 
per issue has grown from 40¢ to 75¢, 
and its circulation has gradually risen 
from 14,000 to 57,000. Its annual def- 
icit has been cut from $100,000 in 1963 
to $30,000 this year. By the end of 
1967, Podhoretz expects to break even. 
Aimed originally at New York's intel- 
lectual community, Commentary now 
reaches across the country and is widely 
read in Washington. To his surprise, 
Podhoretz is courted by politicians; after 
a four-hour session with President John- 
son, he emerged with an impression 
typical of his magazine's contrariness. 
“I don't like the substance of all of 
L.B.J.’s policies,” said Podhoretz. “But I 
certainly like his style.” 





PUBLISHER HELEN VLACHOS 
Digging with needles. 


PUBLISHERS 


Helen of Athens 

How can Greeks be persuaded to 
work harder? “Ban chairs in coffee- 
houses.” How can tourism be encour- 
aged in Greece? “This summer thou- 
sands of foreigners will cross our fron- 
tiers. Some will be concerned only with 
antiquity, others with the contemporary. 
Personal tastes will keep one traveler 
from going to Delphi, another from see- 
ing Olympia; but everyone will be going 
to the lavatory. The nation’s lavatories 
must be improved so that all those fresh- 
ly scrubbed people will not turn up 
their noses at us.” 

Such are the tips offered in the thrice- 
weekly column of Helen Vlachos. In a 
country where it is a tradition that no- 
body listens to the opinions of a woman, 
everybody listens to Helen. One of 
Greece's most important publishers, the 
$4-year-old iconoclast puts out the na- 


tion’s second-largest and best newspa- 
per, Messimvrini (circ. 90,000), and the 
fifth-largest Kathimerini (56,000). She 
also publishes Greece's biggest picture 
magazine, Eikones, as well as a vast 
number of paperback books, 

Ruined Mothers. Helen Vlachos was 
born to the business. Her father, George, 
founded Kathimerini, which she joined 
at the age of 16, “People say it is not 
easier if your father is the boss,” she 
says bluntly. “That's not true. It is easi- 
er.” She attended the Berlin Olympics of 
1936, interviewed Mussolini in Libya, 
covered “all the earthquakes in Greece.” 
She worked as a nurse during World 
War II when the Nazis took over the 
paper; after the war, she started her 
column, which soon became one of the 
most popular in Greece. A conservative 
who likes to needle the left, she once 
made fun of a prominent pro-Commu- 
nist Deputy in Parliament who loves the 
good life enough to own a house, a 
yacht in Athens and an apartment in 
Paris. When she suggested in a subse- 
quent column that the Deputy did not 
even believe in Communism, he angrily 
threatened to sue, and other left-wing- 
ers cheered him on, Said the columnist: 
“The left has no sense of humor.” 

When her father died in 1951, Helen 
Vlachos took over Kathimerini. Her em- 
ployees, who regarded her as still a 
child, resisted innovations. So in 1961 
she started Messimvrini, a paper in 
which she could have her own way. 
She had the temerity to take the news 
off the last page, where it is customarily 
placed in Greek journalism, and spread 
it throughout the paper. She also bright- 
ened makeup and introduced Western- 
style leads. “All my staff were sure 
they'd be ruined,” she recalls, “that my 
poor mother would be ruined, that their 
mothers would be ruined.” But “Greeks 
like everything that everybody else 
likes,” says the ambitious publisher, who 
is on a crusade to haul her countrymen 
into the 20th century. 

Pink Pages. Working a man-killing 
schedule, Helen Vlachos has enlisted 
her second husband, Constantin Loun- 
dras, as business director of her enter- 
prises. She lends her services to many 
worthy causes, such as the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
she scrupulously avoids cocktail parties 
and chooses her own guest lists care- 
fully: in 1961, Jackie Kennedy was a visi- 
tor at her home on the island of Myko- 
nos. “I don’t like the abandoned female 
intellectual type,” she says. 

Currently she is doing battle with au- 
thority. She wants to increase the size 
of Messimvrini, but the government re- 
stricts the supply of available newsprint 
in order to protect the smaller papers 
among Athens’ 15 dailies. She defied the 
ban by adding a couple of extra pages 
to her allowable two-week maximum of 
112, as well as a weekly pink insert of 
financial news. “Just try to put me 
on trial,” she warned the government. 
“Just try.” Nobody is betting that the 
government will. 
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How to improve mixed drinks 


learn this basic secret of the pros! 























One secret of the pros... the art of “switching” 
basic liquors . .. shows you how to improve the 
taste of many drinks. Make the simple taste- 

test below, and you'll understand how and why 
they do this. A perfect example is the use of 
Southern Comfort instead of Bourbon or rye to 
achieve a smoother, tastier hase for your Old- 
Fashioneds, Manhattans or Sours. The difference, 
of course, is in the unique flavor of Southern 
Comfort itself. It tastes good ...and adds a 
deliciousness to mixed drinks no other basic 
liquor can. It improves a Collins, Julep or 
Tonic the same way. First make the taste-test. 
Then try it in your favorite mixed drink. 
Make one the conventional way; then make 
one with Southern Comfort. Compare them. 
The improvement will surprise you. 


Make this simple Taste-Test...and you'll know how to make better drinks! 








The taste of any mixed drink is controlled by the FIRST—sip the whiskey, then the gin. Now do the 
A f » £ 
flavor of the liquor you use as a base. Once you same with Southern Comfort. Sip is,and you've found 
) if 3 
understand how important this is, you'll know how a completely different liquor—one that actually 
to make better drinks, Just do this: fill three short tastes good with nothing added. No wonder so many 
glasses with cracked ice. Pour a jigger of Scotch or experts use it instead of the traditional liquor called 
FREE Bourbon into one, jigger of gin into another, jigger for in many recipes. They've found that this “switch” 
. of Southern Comfor e thi ; . . * taste treme usly. So will you. 
Barguide outhe mfort into the third. Swirl to chill. improves the taste tremendously. S¢ j 
. 7 ris & ; BE ® 
ovens Bi What is Southern Comfort? It's 4 special kind of basic unusually smooth, superb liquor and he named it Southern Comfort 
mere stno ve liquor which was created in the days of Old New Orleans by a truly talented The formula for this 100-proot liquor remains a family secret to this day, 
; sh tinh gentleman. Disturbed by the taste of even the finest whiskies of his day, its delicious taste still unmatched by any other liquor on the market Try 
OFF 0 ROK De this man carefully combined rare and delicious ingredients to create this » bottle; see how good it tastes straight, on-the-rocks and in highballs 
Sawin Also available in Canada « SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP., 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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WOMAN DEMONSTRATOR & CHILD 


EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 
The President Who 
Wouldn’‘t Get Mad 


Two long-haired coeds, strumming 
guitar and banjo, sang “I ain't gonna 
study war no more” as some 400 stu- 
dents lounged, chatted, laughed and 
played cards in the offices and corridors 
of the six-story University of Chicago 
administration building. Signs propped 
against the walls suggested the cause for 
which students had invaded the place: 
to try to keep draft boards from in- 
ducting boys on the basis of class rank. 
One sign said, DON’T USE MY GRADES 
TO MURDER STUDEN rS—meaning that 
students who get high marks make their 
inferiors more vulnerable to conscrip- 
tion. The demonstrators came prepared 
for a long siege, bringing books, sand- 
wiches, apples and sleeping bags for a 
more comfortable stay. 

Jacqueline, the Pro. The seizure was 
carried out without a hitch, doubtless 
because some of the leaders, such as 
Student Jacqueline Goldberg, a_ little 
young lady in tennis shoes, knew all the 
tricks. Coed Goldberg was a member of 
the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley. 
Chicago demonstration leaders used 
walkie-talkies to coordinate student ac- 
tion, staked out the building floors vari- 
ously for sleeping, socializing and folk 
singing, turned the registrar's office into 
their command post, sent runners out 
to bring food, and commandeered 
“broom squads” to pick up litter. 

Deftly, Chicago’s President George 
W. Beadle avoided a Berkeley-type slug- 
ging match with the students. He and 
his staff stayed away from the building 
during the 36-hour occupation. Instead 
he told the demonstrators that “Those 
who attempt to coerce in one direction 
today should realize that a university 
which bows to this kind of force will 
bow to other kinds of coercion tomor- 
row.” Economics Professor Gerhard 
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Meyer, a refugee from Hitler's Ger- 
many, told the squatters: “This is coer- 
cion, morally wrong and self-defeating.” 
Faced with the Beadle tactic of avoid- 
ing battle but refusing to surrender, the 
students, with exams just around the 
bend, gave in and moved out 

Ado about Nothing. To a majority of 
Chicago students, the sit-in seemed like 
much ado about nothing. The universi- 
ty’s administration, like that of most 
U.S. schools, gives grade information 
to draft boards only on the request of 
the students concerned. And if a student 
could not thus prove himself a defer- 
rable brilliant scholar, starting May 14, 
he could take the Selective Service Sys- 
tem’s Qualification Test, which many 
high school seniors could pass. The 
Chicago sit-in leaders held that the uni- 
versity, by not refusing cooperation with 
draft boards, is implicitly backing the 
war in Viet Nam. Beadle’s nonbelliger- 
ent response showed the argument to 
be embarrassingly limp. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


New Start in Chicago 

No big U.S. city has a school super- 
intendent quite as embattled, aloof and 
well paid—$48,500 a year*—as Chi- 
cago’s Benjamin C. Willis, 64. An ag- 
gressive administrator justly proud of 
the fact that in 13 years he has added 
280 new school buildings to the Chi- 
cago system and taken all of its 580,000 
students off double sessions for the first 
time in this century, Willis by his high- 
handedness has gradually earned the 
disapproval of most of Chicago. Last 
week, as Willis’ durable defender, the 
Chicago Tribune, turned against him, 
the school board named his successor. 

Chicago’s school problems are im- 


More than any other government official in 
the U.S. except the President, the Governor of 
New York and the Mayor of New York City. 


= 


DRAFT PROTESTERS SLEEPING IN AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Besieged by a little young lady in tennis shoes. 


mense enough to make any superin- 
tendent unpopular. The system is short 
of money, requires 1,700 new teachers 
each year simply as replacements, needs 
still more buildings, has an influx of 
Southern Negroes and an outgo of 
suburban-bound whites that has pushed 
the nonwhite proportion of students 
up to 52% and makes meaningful inte- 
gration difficult. Yet Willis has vastly ag- 
gravated his problems by arrogantly dis- 
missing all criticism, stifling staff initia- 
tive, and running the system as a 
one-man show. 

School-Board Clash. Willis tried to 
deal with rising racial tensions by in- 
action and silence. When civil rights 
groups charged that neighborhood- 
school lines were drawn to crowd Ne- 
gro kids into segregated schools while 
nearby white neighborhoods had schools 
with unused classrooms, Willis long re- 
fused to produce any racial census or 
classroom statistics. When he ordered 
mobile classrooms, which his critics 
dubbed “Willis wagons,” into a Negro 
neighborhood, his school board over- 
ruled him, adopted a plan of more 
liberal student transfers instead. Willis 
refused to carry it out, suddenly turned 
in his resignation in October 1963. 

That dramatic move marshaled Wil- 
lis’ last show of significant support. A 
committee of business and civic leaders 
asked him to reconsider, and the school 
board persuaded him to stay. Civil rights 
groups only increased their pressure: 
225,000 students stayed out of school in 
one boycott. The school board tired of 
Willis last summer, informally voted 
7 to 4 not to renew his contract, com- 
promised on his guarantee to quit when 
he reaches 65 next December. Willis 
faced not only a hostile board but also 
48 top Chicago businessmen—including 
Inland Steel’s Joseph L. Block, Foote, 
Cone & Belding’s Fairfax Cone, and 
Chicago & North Western’s Ben Heine- 
man—who last July urged selection of 
a new man and a policy of “equal 
access to our schools by all races.” 

The new man will be James Francis 


ur 





ARTHUR SIEGEL 





PRESIDENT BEADLE 
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SUPERINTENDENT REDMOND 
You don’t make decisions to be popular. 


Redmond, 51, who now heads a peace- 
ful school district of 9,000 students in 
Syosset on Long Island's North Shore 
Syosset’s affluent have been 
willing to help pay $1,220 per student 
in taxes, give Redmond a salary of 
$32,500, and devote much time to com- 
committees that he has set up 


residents 


munity 
to consult on school problems. “I don’t 
believe that school decisions should be 
left to the professionals,” 

Job to Do. Redmond earlier taught 
in and helped administer Kansas City 
schools, served as assistant superintend- 
ent and then purchasing director for 
the Chicago schools from 1948 to 1953 
He is proudest of his 1953-61 term as 
superintendent of the New Orleans 
schools, where he coolly withstood pres- 
integra- 


he says 


sures and insisted that school 
tion begin. 

Why is he leaving the comforts of 
Syosset for the perils of Chicago? “I'm 
a pro, and in Chicago there is a job to 
be done and I want to be a part of it,” 
he says. He contends that the key to a 
good school system is good organiza- 
tion, that community vital 
and that he intends to hear out all 


complaints. He has no illusions about 


support Is 


being popular there, “You don’t make 
decisions to be popular—it’s impossi- 
ble.” Nor does he intend to emulate 
Willis. “Ben's an old friend,” says Red- 


mond, “but I'm not going to get caught 
in the same trap—I'm not going to let 
myself get shut off from my staff or 
trom the community 


EDUCATION ABROAD 
What's Wrong with Oxford? 


Is Oxford the greatest? A 914-page 
report 
year study of that hallowed institution 
by seven top Oxford University scholars 


released last week after a two- 


offers enough criticism to suggest that 

much is wrong—perhaps more than 

such an inside group wants to admit 
Produced under the leadership of 
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Why Stanley Nagrod uses 
a postage meter for only $20 
worth of postage a month. 


From his shop and a secluded 
room in the basement of his home, 
Stanley Nagrod sells and main- 
tains his commercial two-way FM 
radio systems business, Albertson 
Communications Inc. Down here, 
amongsthis stock parts, tools, test 
equipment, catalogs and antennas, 
you'll find a Pitney-Bowes DM3 
postage meter. 


Stanley's customers are mainly 
taxi fleet owners, fire and police 
departments, and a number of 
businesses that need two-way 
communication. His mail is varied, 
and consists of monthly state- 
ments mailed to his regular ac- 
counts, in addition to parts needed 
for replacement in customers’ 
equipment. 


As he puts it: “! mail out a lot of 
odd-ball packages and fat letters, 
CA7-laMm tarele(ela Mm melalhvae-jel-laleme-lelele)t 
$20 a month in postage. | used to 
run around like crazy for stamps. 
Now my postage meter saves me 
a lot of time and bother. When | 
have to ship a small part, | have 
all the postage | need, just waiting 
for me in the machine.” 


We like to hear about a guy like 
Stanley. Especially when we find 
out that now he has one of our 
Pitney-Bowes scales. That makes 
UI -) ate elgoltlem 


Pitney-Bowes 

Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & 
Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners. 


¥ PE ee 
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Conn, 06904 
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Ring in the good mild 
taste of Montclair 

and Carlton. A taste to 
enjoy all year long. 

Go for Montclair, 

go for Carlton, go for mild. 


Just enough in every puff. 


i 


The light one. 


Since 1810 
America's great 
straight Rye whiskey 







Pleasure that makes 
every other drink seem pale 
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Lord Franks, provost of Oxford's 
Worcester College and a former Am- 
bassador to the U.S., the report proves 
that the university is chaotically admin- 
istered. Its 31 independent colleges. 
three graduate societies and five private 
halls of clerical study do not even have 
central admissions policies. If Oxford 
somehow has been making progress 
anyway, the report says wryly, “it is 
a bizarre achievement to show great 
skill in avoiding obstacles of one’s own 
creation.” 

Frivolity Is Rife? Even though 80% 
of Oxford’s students get substantial 
scholarship aid, much of this goes to 
students who do not really need it, since 
admissions examinations have been 
rigged against the lowly graduates of 
Britain’s state-supported schools; the 
report suggests that some of the money 
should go instead to enlarging the fac- 
ulty. In effect, Oxford prefers to con- 
tinue educating boys from private pre- 
paratory schools and leave the educa- 
tion of others to the red brick colleges 
and such new universities as Sussex and 
Essex. All of this lends credence to a 
recent howl by an undergraduate mag- 
azine that Oxford is “a piece of the 
medieval world in which few earn their 
keep and in which idleness, frivolity, 
conceit, class prejudice, petty politics 
and corruption are rife.” 

Oxford, the report brings out, har- 
bors such anachronisms as All Souls 
College, founded in 1438, which has 
only 40 fellows pursuing research, and 
no students at all. The university is top- 
heavy with chairs of theology, weak in 
such fields as chemistry, physics, physi- 
ology and biochemistry. 

4°%, More Girls. To correct some of 
these faults, the report urges a 25% 
increase in the Oxford faculty to pro- 
duce a ratio of one teacher for each 
ten students. New entrance examina- 
tions would be tailored to give state- 
school students a better chance. Ox- 
ford’s tutorials, says the report, have 
kept university dons too busy to prepare 
lectures properly, and should be cut 
back. Coordination would be aided by 
strengthening the powers of the operat- 
ing chief, the university vice chancellor 
Many other recommendations seem 
timid. For example, the report pro- 
poses that Oxford grow only by about 
3,000 students over the next 20 years 
(to a total of 13,000), and increase 
its proportion of women students from 
16% to merely 20%. 

The report stirred much double-edged 
comment, such as the Daily Mail's ob- 
servation, entitled “An End to Dream- 
ing,” that the report was “nicely bal- 
anced between recommending radical 
changes and preserving traditional val- 
ues. The sooner its proposals are put 
into force the better.” A critique more 
likely to keep Oxford in the front ranks 
of such world pacesetters as Harvard 
and Berkeley could probably come only 
from a commission outside Oxford's 
own establishment. Philosopher Franks’ 
report did not seem frank enough. 
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...shoot terrific Super 8 movies with 
a new Kodak Instamatic 
Movie Camera! 








Just drop in the film and shoot brighter, sharper movies than 
you've ever seen on a home screen No threading, no midpoint 
flip-over—the Kol Movie Cartridge is factory-loaded for 
you. The KODAK INSTAMATIC M2 Movie Can 


vera has a fast f1.8 
lens and built-in filter thé you same film indoors 
and out. Battery drive—no winding. Shoot 50 feet of con- 
tinuous film and get movies that are spectacularly bright 

and colorful They re 50% J/arger in area on the film 

than on regular 8mm film. That's why you can show 
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them only on a KODAK INSTA Tic or other 
super 8 projector. M2 Camera less than $40 




















The worlds largest commercial jetliner 
flight of the DC-8 Super 61. 











is | hed by Dougl ith the first 
March 14, 1966: Douglas opens a new era in jet year, the largest capacity transoceanic airplane, the 
travel with the flight of the DC-8-61 —first of Super 63, will make its maiden flight. The Super Sixty 
the Douglas Super Sixty Series. This large capacity Series is the most advanced group of large jetliners 
transcontinental airplane will carry up to 251 in the world — another example of Douglas’ more 


passengers plus 22,500 pounds of freight. Soon the than 30 years of commercial aircraft leadership. 


Super 62, combining increased length with greater 


aerodynamic efficiency, will become the longest GLAS . 
gets things done 


range intercontinental airplane. And later this 








Solid funpower! 
New V-6 in 4-wheel drive 


Nobody makes ‘err ke this one, It’s solid all the way 





V yr la it f There almost no end 
solid build, solid looks, solid fun! Fly down the highway its usefulness. Familiar “little guy” or jaunty ‘Jeep’ Tuxed 
with the hot new 160 hp. V-6 engine—or choose the wo ark Mark IV, Options galore: 81” or 101” whee € 
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FASHION 


Pegleg from Paris 

Pierre Cardin is one of Paris’ most 
creative couturiers, famous as the man 
who eight years ago first put models in 
crash helmets, two years ago matched 
short skirts with stockings and slashed 
the décolletages. Nicole Alphand was 
known as Washington’s hostess par ex- 
cellence in the Kennedy era, famed for 
her charm, elegance and political savvy 
(Time cover, Nov. 22, 1963). Together 
they are proving an unbeatable team. 

Despite raised eyebrows at the Quai 
d'Orsay, Nicole announced her appoint- 
ment as Cardin’s publicity director soon 
after Husband Hervé Alphand was re- 
called from his post as French ambassa- 
dor. Explained Nicole, who has been on 
the International Best-Dressed List for 
six years: “It is time that someone did 
something for Frenchwomen. One 
should give them the possibility, even on 
a small budget, to have the stamp of a 
great couturier.” 

Optical Illusion. Pierre was also ready 
for the mass market. Having already 
launched a women’s line, he decided to 
branch out in male fashions as well, 
two years ago began producing a full 
line of custom and ready-to-wear men’s 
clothes. His men's fashions now gross 
$8,000,000 a year, five times the gross 
of his women’s line. Among Cardin’s 
customers: Gregory Peck, Cecil Beaton, 
Yul Brynner and George Hamilton. 

What's Pierre’s line all about? Says 
Cardin: “My fashion is elegant and sexy 
for men.” He himself is his own best 
advertisement for sartorial splendor. In 
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Manhattan last week to plan a Cardin 
boutique that opens next September at 
Bonwit Teller, he was sporting a three- 
button, single-breasted suit with extra- 
long coat and high-rising pleated side 
vents. Cardin also likes slacks with col- 
ored stripes up the side, flowered din- 
ner jackets, four-inch-high collars and 
square hats. It is not, he insists, an Ed- 
wardian look: “I never look backward, 
I design for tomorrow. N’est-ce pas, 
Nicole?” 

“Pierre’s clothes are perfect for wom- 
en of any age,” clued in the fashion 
ambassadress, herself wearing a loose- 
fitting Cardin suit that reached mid-knee. 
“I just lower the hemline. When you are 
older you have to work harder to find 
what's right for your age. Some women 
do not want to make that effort. Isn't 
that right, Pierre?” 

“I repeat and repeat and repeat that 
short skirts are fine for women of all 
ages if they are worn with heavy, 
matching stockings and shoes. Of course 
when I design, I think of the youngest 
age. Today mothers like to copy their 
daughters. Except for you, Nicole. You 
are the daughter and your daughter is 
the mother.” 


DESIGN 


Examining the Unmentionables 

What's wrong with bathrooms? 

Just about everything, according to 
a six-year, $100,000 study just com- 
pleted by Cornell University. And the 
worst offender of all is that old unmen- 
tionable, the toilet. Not only has it not 
changed basically since plumbing began 
to move indoors, but it remains “the 
most ill-suited fixture ever designed.” 
The most natural position, Architec- 
ture Professor Alexander Kira and his 
four assistants discovered after exhaus- 
tive research, is squatting. “We may 
think it is outrageous to squat,” says 
Kira, “but most of the world squats. It 
is more natural and easier on the body.” 

Kira’s radical proposal is more down 
to earth: the seat should be just 9 inches 
high v. about 16 inches for the conven- 
tional toilet. For better hygiene, he ad- 
vocates washing jets fore and aft. The 
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seat itself would be wider, padded, and 
come with built-in push-up bars, paper 
holder and electric flush controls. And 
while on the subject, Kira thinks that 
the urinal could stand more study. 
Working with everything from splash 
diagrams to trajectory charts, the study 
group proposes a cavern-shaped urinal, 
suggests that it might pull down from 
the wall above. 

Out with Faucets. The Cornell proj- 
ect got underway when Kira discovered 
that “kitchens have been researched to 
death; someone does a study every year. 
But the bathroom has been left alone.” 
Starting from scratch, the Cornell re- 
searchers conducted a questionnaire 
survey of 1,000 Los Angeles families, 
found that “once people got talking 
about bathrooms, they couldn't stop.” 

Sinks, it appears, are too small and 
too low. They should be higher and 
wider. Present faucets should be re- 
placed by a recessed fountain-type wa- 
ter source. The bowl should have a 
splash lip at the front and be contoured 
to set up a swirling, self-cleaning water 
action, 

Tubs are now fit for no one. They 
should be longer and contoured to the 
bather’s body. More hand holds and a 
nonslip surface are needed to reduce 
accidents. Since washing in dirty water 
is a poor way to get clean, hand sprays 
are proposed to allow bathers to step 
out of the tub completely cleansed. 

No More Slipping. Showers are too 
small; they should be larger, have a 
built-in seat, and be enclosed to the 
ceiling except for the entrance. Differ- 
ent-shaped handles, square for hot and 
round for cold, would permit the soapy- 
eved bather to adjust water temperature 
without alternately scalding or freezing 
himself. To avoid slipping while balanc- 
ing on one leg, a continuous wrap- 
around safety bar is needed. “One can 
get a car washed automatically in five 
minutes, while it still takes us 15 min- 
utes to wash ourselves by hand,” Kira 
notes wryly, and predicts that sweeping 
technological changes are due in _per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Already, he points out, automation 
has taken over in the bathroom-gadget 
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9 b 7 department, with everything from elec- 
Don t pooh-pooh dishwashers tric toothbrushes and toothpicks to hair 
dryers and whirlpool agitators. More 


for reasons like this anymore! mechanized conveniences are surely 


coming. More important, he hopes that 
his report has finally lifted the “veil of 
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“no significant progress can be made.” 









THE CITY 
Clearing the Air 


This most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, this brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire—why it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapors. 

—Hamlet 

| This is just exactly the way that 
New York City’s air appeared to a ten- 
member Task Force on Air Pollution 
headed by Saturday Review Editor Nor- 
man Cousins. “New York City,” the 
task force reported, “pumps more poi- 
sons per square mile into its air than 
any other major city in the U.S.” 
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get this new kind of performance only in the 
inside city limits. 
rR I G T DA I R i= There were heartening signs that New 
Yorkers were finally getting fed up with 
Custom Imperial : the foulness in the air. Only a week ear- 


lier, the New York City Council had 
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The same week, New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller sent a bill to the leg- 
islature that would permit the state's 
Air Pollution Control Board to establish 
even stricter fuel standards. 

Even with the new laws, it will obvi- 
ously be several years before New York- 
ers can begin to breathe easily again. 
“What we're doing is racing to stand 
still,” says Caroline Konheim of the Citi- 
| zens for Clean Air, Besides, says Coun- 

cilman Robert Low, who sponsored the 
new city bill, “once we get New York 
Model OW-CIMK | Cleaned up, we'll just begin to realize 
how bad New Jersey smells.” 
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If Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what's it doing in a Collins? 


QE, 


Every Rose’s West Indian 
lime is brought up to be a good 
little gimlet mixer. (“One part 
me to 4 or 5 parts gin or 
vodka,’’so the lesson goes.) 

But there are some things 
children learn that a parent 
doesn’t teach them. Like? How 
to make the best Tom Collins 
in the world, what else? 

But Rose’s Lime Juice 
comes by that quite naturally. 
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That’s because it is made from 
lush yellow limes grown 

only in Dominica. They are 
fatter than untropical limes. 
Have a much better taste. 

An exquisite tart-sweet taste. 
Superb. 

Try it in a Collins. Mix 3 
parts gin, rum, or vodka to 1 
part Rose's. Pour over ice. Fill 
with soda. Stir. Serve. 

Smart kid. 
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FESTIVALS 
Fine Art & Flapdoodle 


Eighteen-year-old Brigitte Bardot 
made her first splash there in a bikini, 
wiggling her way into the hearts of 
photographers: Simone Signoret’s smol- 
dering stare set the place afire back in 
1949; Sophia Loren jumped from bulg- 
ing starlet to blossoming actress when 
she made the scene in 1955. Ever since 
it began, the Cannes Film Festival has 
been a springboard for victory and 
vulgarity, for fine art and flapdoodle. 
This year the festival is 20 years old, 
but it is still deep in the throes of adoles- 
cence: serious and intense one moment, 
strained and silly the next. 

With good reason. The official com- 
petition, which ends late this week, in- 
volves only 24 full-length pictures this 
year; but in the back streets marches 
the Marché du Film (Film Market), 
where 160 movies compete for the at- 
tention of foreign distributors and crit- 
ics. The competition is stifling, the pres- 
sure unbearable. The performers, the 
publicists, even the audiences feel it, 
and the antics become even more 
frantic than before. 

Animal Butchery. Jean Genet, 
France’s existential sensualist, joined 
forces with Director Tony Richardson 
and Actress Jeanne Moreau, a festival 
favorite, to produce Mademoiselle, a 
story of Sodom in the suburbs. It 
should have been a festival favorite 
too; instead it got soundly, roundly 
booed, possibly because Moreau over- 
works her villainy. The film is rife 
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BARDOT AT CANNES (1953) 
And sometimes no ads at all. 
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with animal butchery and exotic sex- 
uality. Sniffed one critic: “Maybe we 
didn’t know that licking the nose of a 
gentleman in the moonlight constituted 
eroticism . but did we really have 
to know it?” 

Orson Welles, looking puffy, over- 
blown and overweight, exhibited Chimes 
and Midnight, a lively film that he di- 
rected and wrote with the help of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, who supplied the 
chief character: Falstaff, played by 
Welles. Through the centuries, most 
actors have had to stuff padding un- 
der their tights to play the renowned 
clown. Welles, at 51, remains unique; 
he is probably the first actor in history 
who appears too fat for the role. 

Another talked-about film was Un 
Homme et Une Femme, a modest sto- 
ry of a simple love affair between a 
young widow (Anouk Aimée) and a 
racing-car driver (Jean-Louis Trinti- 
gnant). New Wave Director Claude Le- 
louch, 28, shot the picture in four 
weeks, at one point had himself strapped 
with his camera to the hood of a speed- 
ing car to get realistic footage of the 
races. The crusty critics even applauded 
during the showing, rated the film as an 
homme-dinger, a top contender for the 
festival's first prize, the Golden Palm. 

Hot & Blue Blood. Two films shared 
the Itching Palm for overpromotion: 
Alfie and Caroline Chérie. Alfie, the 
story of a cockney-of-the-walk starring 
Michael Caine (The Ipcress File), was 
advertised widely at the airport with 
signs that read ALFIE IS ROCKING, AL- 
FIE IS TERRIFIC, ALFIE IS THE MOST. 
“It really isn’t vulgar, is it?” asked a 
French critic as he watched the signs 
walking. “After all, the print is very 
small.” And so it was. In fact, when 
the models in tight stretch pants sat 
down, nobody could see their ads at all. 

Caroline Chérie’s promoter was much 
less reticent, Producer Jacques-Paul 
Bernard declared that his remake was 
“very erotic” and set out to prove it. 
Caroline is a hot- and _ blue-blooded 
beauty who uses her body to save her 
head during the French Revolution, 
and Bernard generously showed what 
she saves and what she gives away. 
Giant billboards were plastered every- 
where with photographs showing Car- 
oline Starlet France Anglade naked to 
the waist. Malheureusement, that was 
all Bernard was able to show. The pic- 
ture has not yet been shot. 


TELEVISION 


Fine Hours 

Television last week 
slack season with some of its finest 
hours, a reprise of Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman and a pastoral 
homily by Lyndon Johnson. 

Soul & Heels. When Miller's drama 
was first performed in 1949, the public 
pronounced it pretty strong stuff. But 
the jet age and the Great Society have 


tautened its 





DUNNOCK & COBB IN “SALESMAN” 
Mountain among the molehills. 


intervened, and the traveling salesman 
may some day go the way of rent con- 
trol and the propeller-driven plane. 
Many viewers who tuned in to CBS's 
Xerox special were just curious to see 
whether the play had gone out of style 
since its premiére. 

It hadn't. Salesman was never meant 
to be a documentary, and its X-ray 
examination of a man who is going 
under has kept it from becoming a pe- 
riod piece. Willy Loman, the salesman 
whose soul is as worn as his heels from 
his mindless pursuit of the American 
dream, is as pathetic today as he was 
17 years ago. As his faithlessness to his 
wife and himself backfires and even- 
tually destroys him, the play takes on 
the proportions of Greek drama, and 
Miller’s point drives itself home: the 
common man can suffer a_ king-size 
tragedy. 

For the leading roles, the producers 
cast the two Broadway originals: Lee 
J. Cobb as Willy and Mildred Dunnock 
as his wife Linda. They knew their parts 
by heart—and by body. Since her debut 
in the part, Dunnock’s hair had turned 
grey and she had become a grandmoth- 
er; the lines on her face were real; her 
poignancy and power were all the more 
effective for her age. Cobb, now 54, 
had played the part so memorably (330 
times) on Broadway that he and Willy 
have become nearly indistinguishable. 
Even on TV's western series, The Vir- 
ginian, he seemed to be a peddler in the 
saddle, itching to dismount and begin 
pushing his products. 

Salesman had its flaws. The scenes be- 
tween the agonized Loman sons—al- 
ternately hating and loving the man 
who had filled them full of ballooning, 
worthless dreams—were edgy rather 
than sharp. And television’s code blunt- 
ed many of the play’s sharpest lines 
(even “By God, I was rich” became 
“By George, I was rich”), needlessly 
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How Atlantic’s foresight helped save 200 lives in daring sea rescue 


The same marine tradition that helped seafarers a hundred years 
ago produces better insurance for you today 


The night was a great swirling cloud of snow; sea and 
sky blended before the careening vessel, and towers of 
water shattered on its decks. The Ayrshire’s crew 
searched frantically for some trace of land, while below 
decks, immigrant families huddled together in fear. 

Suddenly a lurch, and the ship ran aground on the 
New Jersey shore. It would once have meant certain 
disaster for all aboard; but when the Ayrshire wrecked 
in 1850, the Life Saving Benevolent Association of New 
York was in operation. It had been organized the year 
before by Atlantic in cooperation with leading ship- 
owners and merchants. Object: to set up life-saving 
stations along the coastline flanking the Port of New 
York. 

By means of an all-enclosed metal car, every passen- 
ger on the Ayrshire but one was saved. The heroic work 


of the Life Saving Benevolent Association eventually 
was taken over by the Coast Guard after World War I, 
but the Association still exists, and rewards feats of brav- 
ery at sea as well as encourages measures to save life. 

Seven years before the Life Saving Benevolent Asso- 
ciation was founded, Atlantic wrote its first policy. 
Then, as now, Atlantic was guided by the philosophy of 
the marine insurer: do what!s best for the policyholder. 

Here's what this means to you today. When you insure 
your home, your car, your boat, or your business with 
the Atlantic Companies, you can rely on sound, quality 
coverage . . . with claims paid promptly, fairly and 
ungrudgingly. 

And since we believe that an independent insurance 
agent or broker serves you best, that's the way Atlantic 
sells its quality protection. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL + CENTENNIAL + 45 Wall Street, New York 


No one takes better care 
of the forests than the 
owners of America’s 
29,381 tree farms 


(Weyerhaeuser started the first one 25 years ago) 





Red fox in newly reforested area on Weyerhaeuser's Clemons tree farm 


Back in 1941, there were growing fears that this country 
might eventually run out of trees. Then Weyerhaeuser helped 
spark a historic turn-around when the company established the 
nation’s first tree farm near Montesano, Washington 

Today there are 29,381 tree farms certified under the Ameri 
can tree farm system covering 66 million acres of privately 
owned, tax-paying land. Under this concept, the owners agree 
to grow timber as a crop — replacing the trees they use and pro 
tecting them against fire, insects and disease 

This means there can always be trees for you and your chil 
dren, And their children, too. Trees for lumber, plywood, paper 
cartons and scores of other products you use. Trees, too, to pro 
tect watersheds, shelter wildlife and beautify recreation areas 
To learn more, write us for free booklet, “Tree Farms to You.’ 
Box A-25, Tacoma, Washington 98401 
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sacrificing Miller's most formidable fac- 
ulty: language. 

Despite shortcomings, the program 
deserved the unreserved raves it gath- 
ered from critics all across the coun- 
try. In the field of television, marked 
with the molehills of situation comedies 
and look-alike-sound-alike adventure 
shows, Salesman loomed as nothing less 
than Olympian. 

Texas Gothic. Equally worth seeing 
was The Hill Country: Lyndon John- 
son's Texas. The President of the U.S. 
is glimpsed most often in formal cir- 
cumstances, at press conferences or 
speechmaking. NBC set the balance 
straight with a _ beautifully photo- 
graphed color documentary that placed 
the man in the context of his own 
countryside. The fabulous hills and by 
now mythical Pedernales River were 
reduced to their actual proportions, 
to sere ranch land and meandering 
stream, Next to them, the President 
suddenly appeared life-size, and shuck- 
ing both his White House mantle and 
‘jes’ folks” delivery, he reminisced 
about his beginnings with pride, enthu- 
siasm, wil and spontaneity. 

Johnson is never very far from his 
past; his recollections of his grandpar- 
ents’ pioneer trials are obviously as 
close to him as the everyday burdens 
of the presidency, and he can retell 
them with spirit: “The Indians came in 
and stole the horses and ransacked the 
place . . . and left late that day, almost 
dark. My grandfather came in looking 
for his wife and his baby, He couldn't 
find them . . . and he started calling 
my grandmother. After she was sure it 
was her husband's voice, she opened the 
trapdoor and came out of the basement, 
safe and sound, but with the diaper still 
in the baby’s mouth [to keep it from 
crying aloud).” 

His memories of the Twenties, when 
he worked on road gangs and taught 
Mexican children, and his courtship of 
an anonymous “very pretty girl” were 
no less vivid: “I got a job for $125 a 
month . . . and she got a job that paid 
her SISO. That counted much to my 
humiliation that a girl could make more 
money than I could She tried to 
tell me how to say huenas tardes or 
amigos or something, and I would try 
to tell her the difference between the 
Governor and the President. And then 
we would transact a little business in 
between.” Johnson stood out in sharp- 
est relief twice—once during a school- 
room soliloquy by one of his old pupils, 
who affectionately imitated the young 
schoolteacher's loose gait and swinging 
arms, and again when the camera 
moved slowly around the little town 
of Johnson City (pop. 611) to show 
the leathery, drawling townspeople—a 
group of Texas Gothic faces who, after 
all, are the people from whom Lyndon 
Johnson came and to whom he returns 
whenever he can: “You would be sur- 
prised how they can clear up a lot of 
things that seem pretty foggy to you 
when you get here.” 
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All Cross Writing 

Instruments are mechanically 
guaranteed for a lifetime = 
of writing pleasure. 








Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all... others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief..,and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids, 

The name of this product is Nupercainal 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal’ 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 
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They were made for each other. 


The patented “Natural Way” keyboard of 
the Friden AFY adding machine is designed 
to fit the human hand. It eliminates “adding 
machine cramp.’ And you don’t have to 
contort the hand to reach the zero bar 


Call your Friden man to see the q 
AFY. Or write Friden, Inc., San tien 
Leandro, California. Sales and SINGER 
service throughout the world. 






The AFY adding machine by Friden 
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THE DANCE 
Alwin in Wonderland 


As vaudeville shows go, it might have 
been conjured up by Ed Sullivan on an 
LSD binge. Right there onstage in living, 
quivering color, a formation of UFOs 
performed an aerial ballet. A chap in 
fluorescent lemon leotards wrestled with 
a space-age cobweb. Next came a drill 
team of Martian types outfitted with glow- 
ing lampshades, then seven creatures in 
baggy sacks who squiggled like giant 
amoebas in heat—all to the otherworld- 
lv twaaang, ratatatat, whizzz and ka- 
pow! of electronic music. It was called 
Vaudeville of the Elements, Choreog- 
rapher Alwin Nikolais’ latest excursion 
into the twilight zones of modern dance. 

Nikolais offers no explanations for 
what he calls his “esthetic Rorschach.” 
He prefers instead that each viewer see 
what he will see. More than dance, it is 
an ingenious melding of motion (often 
frenetic), shape (usually grotesque), 
color (always striking), light (constant- 
ly changing) and sound (super-stereo- 
phonic) into new and fresh dimensions 
that bedazzle and often trick the eye 
In Vaudeville, for example, a trio of 
dancers in hooped robes froze into off- 
center angles that looked gravitation- 
ally impossible, then somehow contorted 
their bodies to look like snails, then 
toadstools. By the projection of silhou- 
ettes on a backdrop, a slip of a girl was 
transformed into a creature of menace, 
revealing refinements of line unnoticed 
in the round, In the final act, the ten- 
member company, chattering — like 


chimps, cavorted about the stage with 
sections of aluminum tubing, which they 
suddenly fashioned into a 16-ft.-high 
Tower of Babel with flags emblazoned 
IBM, A.M.A. and CBS. The results were 
at once fast, funny and evocative 
glimpses of man as both the victor and 
the victim of his environment. 

Out of This World. Long regarded as 
a pioneer in modern dance, Nikolais 
has had to blaze his trails in the relative 
wilderness of Manhattan's Lower East 
Side, where even the off-off-Broadway- 
ites rarely penetrate. Vaudeville was 
staged last week in the troupe's perma- 
nent home, a small (348 seats) theater 
nestled between a drugstore and a Jew- 
ish bakery and operated by the Henry 
Street Setthkement, an institution prima- 
rily devoted to neighborhood social 
work. Despite this isolation, Nikolais 
has built a big following that now af- 
fords him the luxury of a 21-week sea- 
son and an increasing number of per- 
formances on tour, on TV, and at such 
uptown palaces as the New York State 
Theater at Lincoln Center. 

Nikolais, a mild-mannered ex-pianist. 
studied dance with Martha Graham and 
Hanya Holm before forming his own 
company in 1956. Now 54, he no long- 
er dances, but concentrates on develop- 
ing a theater of the “total happening,” 
in which “man is taken out of this world 
and put into the universe.” From that 
vista, the view IS sometimes self-con- 
scious and distorted, but the message 
comes through. Says Nikolais: “We've 
got to make our peace today with a lot 
more things than our fellow man.” 





MARTIAN DRILL TEAM IN “VAUDEVILLE OF THE ELEMENTS” 





SQUIGGLING LIKE GIANT AMOEBAS 
Into the twilight zones, with a twaaang, whizzz and kapow! 
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COMPOSERS 
The Ballad of Big Bud 


Some composers drink, Others dabble 
in love affairs. Irwin (“Bud”) Bazelon 
goes to the race track. There, he says. 
“things crystallize for me. All aspects of 
life—hope, anxiety, success, joy, failure. 
anticipation—are capsulized in a two- 
minute ride. It stimulates me.” 

It also stimulates his bank account. 
Last week, for example, Bazelon went 
to the bluegrass country to oversee the 
recording of his Short Symphony by 
the Louisville Orchestra. He took ad- 
vantage of the happy coincidence by 
flying in a few days early to take in 
the Kentucky Derby, bet $200 on Ka- 
uai King, the eventual winner, and 
walked off with combined winnings for 
the day of a stimulating $500. 

Violent, Silent World. For Bazelon. 
handicapping is more than just a lucra- 
tive hobby. “The track,” he explains, 
“is an extension of the pulse and rhyth- 
mic beat of the city, and these are the 
roots of my music.” Indeed, the rumble 
of hooves has been known to inspire 
him to a dash off a few themes while 
hanging on the rail. In his Dramatic 
Movement for Orchestra, for instance. 
the slam-bang finale is his version of the 
horses thundering down the stretch at 
Aqueduct. 

Thundering, in fact, is his forte. He 
has little use for the twelve-tone school, 
prefers instead a scatter-gun attack of 
drums, gongs, cowbells, wood blocks. 
maracas, xylophones, glockenspiels and 
tubas, All are brought into play in 
Short Symphony, a 14-minute piece sub- 
titled “Testimony to a Big City.” It 
bristles with jazzy splashes, but too 
often falls off the pace like a mudder 
on a fast track. It is restless, aggressive, 
often directionless music, a personal 
statement of what Bazelon calls his “vio- 
lent, silent world inside.” Just how he 
arrived at his present state of agitation 
is a case study of the tribulations faced 
by most young composers nowadays. 

Erupting World. Bazelon says that 
he is called Bud because “Irwin just 
isn't me.” He used to be an Irwin, 
though. That was back in the days when 
he was studying composition at De Paul 
University in Chicago, Partly because 
of a punctured eardrum that left him 
semideaf, he was “shy, diffident, intro- 
verted—an exceptionally quiet guy.” Six 
months of study with Composer Paul 
Hindemith at Yale didn't help matters 
much; he lost 25 Ibs. and suffered a 
nervous breakdown. “I couldn't take his 
Prussian taskmaster tactics,” says Baze- 
lon. Bazelon eventually fled to Califor- 
nia to study at Mills College with Com- 
poser Darius Milhaud, and in 1948 de- 
cided to strike out on his own. For the 
next seven years he worked in Manhat- 
tan as a railroad reservations clerk and 
wrote music on the side. 

Then Bazelon met a psychiatrist who 
not only “revealed to me my true per- 
sonality,” but steered him to an ear 
doctor who restored his hearing with 
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BAZELON & WIFE AT KENTUCKY DERBY 
His kingdom for a horse. 


an operation, Suddenly, he recalls, “the 
violent, silent world inside me erupted. 
I came out of my shell,” And how. 
Exclaims Bazelon: “I became outgoing, 
warm, animated, tremendously buoyant 
—a rock ‘em, sock ‘em personality 
And my music became just as dramatic 
as Lam.” Exit Irwin; enter Bud 

4¢ per Performance. Deciding that 
he “had to make it on his own,” he quit 
his job, divorced his first wife, and set 
out to get his music heard any way he 
could. In time, he says candidly, he be- 
came “the father of contemporary mu- 
sic in commercials,” writing the same 
kind of music for toothpaste and spa- 
ghetti (Ipana, Buitoni, Noxzema) that 
he did for the concert hall. Commis- 
sions for documentaries and TV shows 
started to roll in, and in one year he 
made $30,000. That enabled him to 
devote more time to symphonic music 
—and the race track. In 1958, with a 
$1,000 killing he made at Aqueduct, he 
recorded his Concert Ballet and badg- 
ered conductors to lend an ear. One 
did, and it resulted in the premiére of 
Short Symphony with the Washington 
National Symphony. That led to further 
performances of other compositions: 14 
have been played so far this season 

Although performances of his major 
compositions give him a big thrill, Baze- 
lon does not deride the itty-bitty things 
he writes for the commercial trade. 
Take the four-note rhapsody that he 
turned out for NBC-TV: it’s not Bee- 
thoven, but the network plays it as the 
theme for every special news program, 
and Bazelon gets 4¢ in royalties each 
time it is played. 

Now 43, “Big Bud,” as his second 
wife Cecile calls him, is plotting new 
adventures. “Overwhelmed” by the ex- 
perience of seeing his first Kentucky 
Derby, he exclaimed last week: “Stra- 
vinsky wrote the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
certo. | would like to write the Church- 
ill Downs Concerto,” 
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Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King... King George IV 


This very Scotch spreads its almost $2 less! Why? The Scots 
royal cheer around the world at a produce it, we Americans bottle 
prestige price—$6.79 in London. j it and we wantit to be the 


But here, King George sells for biggest-selling Scotch around. 
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Before every encounter 


Arm yourself with Max Factor’s bold 

new fragrance, Royal Regiment. Rugged, 
leather-fresh After-Shave Lotion, 

Cologne and Heroic-Size Soap. From 3.50. 


Royal Regiment 


by Max Factor 




















HIRSHHORN & WIFE IN CONNECTICUT SCULPTURE GARDEN 
A gigantic portion of princeliness. 


COLLECTIONS 
A Jewel for the Mall 


“I'm only a litthke Hebe who was 
brought up in the gutters of Brooklyn,” 
Millionaire Joseph Herman Hirshhorn, 
66, likes to say in moments of wry self- 
depreciation. But every inch that the 
5-ft. 4-in. dynamo lacks in physical 
stature, he has more than made up for 
in wealth: his fortune, based on Cana- 
dian uranium, has grown to upwards of 
$100 million. Nor is there any gainsay- 
ing his voracious appetite for art. “I 
buy art almost every day,” he says. “It 
I can’t decide which of an artist’s work, 
I buy them all.” 

In 35 years of serving himself gar- 
gantuan portions, Hirshhorn has gath- 
ered some 5,600 works of art. They 
overflow his 24-room, 24-acre estate 
atop Round Hill in Greenwich, Conn., 
are crammed into the closets of his 
New York apartment, and accumulate 
in warehouses. His sculptures alone 
total 1,600, including 17 Rodins, 53 
Henry Moores (the largest collection 
anywhere). 

Up in Regent's Park. In paintings, 
his collection is equally rich—and heav- 
ily weighted toward Americans. Thomas 
Eakins, for instance, is represented in a 
quantity surpassed only by the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. He has kept up 
with recent op and pop trends, owns 30 
early and late works by Larry Rivers. 
His bet for future fame: Willem de 
Kooning, of whose works he owns 42. 
“If ever I have a museum,” he once 
vowed, “I'm going to have a De Koo- 
ning room.” 

With such a wealth of art, a favorite 
guessing game on three continents has 
been: Who will get the collection? Lon- 
don’s Tate Gallery offered to build a 
museum in Regent's Park to house it. 
Israel was willing to match all offers; 
so was Zurich, Switzerland. At home, 
Los Angeles wanted the collection for 
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its new museum; Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller wanted it for New York 
State; the Baltimore museum offered to 
build a separate wing. Hirshhorn him- 
self at various times was rumored to 
be alternately considering turning his 
Greenwich home into a museum or 
planning to build a complete new town 
in Canada, to be called Hirshhorn, and 
donating his whole collection to his 
namesake city. 

Belonging to the People. In the end, 
even the White House became inter- 
ested. A year ago, Lyndon Johnson in- 
vited Hirshhorn to lunch, suggested that 
he consider giving it to Washington. In 
August, Lady Bird and Lynda _ Bird 
made a two-hour visit to Hirshhorn’'s 
Greenwich home and outdoor sculpture 
garden, returned with ecstatic reports, 
Finally, it was the call of country that 
won out. Said Hirshhorn: “This collec- 
tion doesn't belong to one man; it be- 
longs to the people.” The news was too 
good to be kept quiet for long. Last 
week word of his decision leaked to the 
press; this week the President will make 
it official. 

Plans for a building to house Hirsh- 
horn’s art must await congressional ac- 
tion, but there is litthke chance that 
Congress will turn down such a princely 
gesture. Most likely spot will be an area 
adjacent to the National Gallery. Lady 
Bird is known to be specially taken with 
the idea of an outdoor sculpture gar- 
den that would extend across the three- 
block width of the Mall, be available 
to millions of tourists. 

Name on the Portico. Hirshhorn, for 
his part, wants no doubt at all left 
as to why he made his decision: “I am 
an American. I was born in Latvia. 
My mother brought her ten children to 
this country and went to work in a 
pocketbook factory. The things I did 
in my life can only be done here.” 
But the grand gesture of anonymity is 
not his style. His name will be on the 


new museum. Says he: “I have no ad- 
visers. I go on my own. I've done this 
with love, heart, affection and a little 
money. This is my collection. This was 
bought by Hirshhorn.” 


A Rare Twosome 

Gifts are fairly showering this week 
on Washington, D.C. Up on the walls 
of the National Gallery are two new 
Old Masters. Both are from the Low 
Countries: a rare Vermeer and an early 
15th century Flemish miniature (see 
opposite page). Both have touches of 
mystery in their past. After nearly 400 
years both are only now reaching the 
province of the public eye. 

There are only about 40 works in the 
world solidly attributed to Vermeer, few- 
er than half a dozen outside of muse- 
ums. Highly esteemed while he lived, 
the 17th century master of Delft was 
forgotten from his death until the 19th 
century, only to be rediscovered by the 
likes of J. Pierpont Morgan, who bought 
A Lady Writing in 1907. Vermeer, who 
usually showed his women in profile or 
looking away, made this lady all the 
more appealing by turning her full face 
to the viewer. 

“It has all the subtle magic of Ver- 
meer’s art,’ exclaims Director John 
Walker, “the marvelous luminous ef- 
fects, the soft texture of flesh and ma- 
terials, the sense of suspended action 
and above all the tranquillity.” One ex- 
pert estimates that the Vermeer would 
have fetched $3 million on the auction 
block, but it will cost the National noth- 
ing. The gift of Harry Waldron Have- 
meyer and Horace Havemeyer Jr. in 
memory of their father, the late Horace 
Havemeyer of the sugar-refining family, 
it will become the gallery's property 
upon the death of his widow. 

St. George and the Dragon. bought 
with funds from Ailsa Mellon Bruce, is 
even rarer and richer, considering its 
size. So small is the postcard-shaped 
(S{ in. by 44 in.) oil that the gallery 
has built a magnifying glass in the show- 
case; so costly is it that the work was 
auctioned last March for $26,552 per 
sq. in. At the sale, it was called a Hu- 
bert van Eyck, but the National's cura- 
tors now attribute it to Rogier van der 
Weyden. They suspect that St. George 
is one part of a diptych whose match- 
ing half, which also bears the seal of 
Prussia’s former ruler Frederick the 
Great on the back, is owned by Baron 
Thyssen-Bornemisza in Switzerland. 


Double Loss 

Art has its many pleasures, its private 
and its public aspects. It can be con- 
templated alone, in the silence of a 
study, or it can bring brightness and 
glory to vast galleries. The best mu- 
seums try to offer the visitor both. In 
the U.S. the two polarities have long 
been the Phillips Collection in Washing- 
ton, an ideal haven for art lovers tucked 
inside a staid Victorian mansion, and 
New York's Metropolitan, the nation’s 
largest and richest museum, Last week 
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NEW TREASURES 
FOR THE NATIONAL 


Postcard-size [5th century Flemish oil 
of St. George cost $616,000, is now 


attributed to Rogier van der Wevyden 














Sometimes it doesn’t pay to think big. 


As far back as 1906 (when this picture was taken) 
we thought small. 

It didn’t take a whole houseful of furniture to interest 
us in moving somebody. 

It didn't then. It doesn’t now. 

If you have only a roomful of things, we'll move you. 
Gladly. Expertly. And at the least possible cost. 

Our men are fast and efficient. They don't fool 
around. And they aren't inclined to break things. 
(That's because Bekins men average over ten years 
in the moving business.) 

Our vans aren't likely to break down and cause un- 
necessary delays. (We have the largest maintenance 
operation owned by any moving company.) 


If you're thinking about a long distance move — no 
matter how big or how small —call us. 

We can't send you Abe Bekins (son of Grandpa 
Bekins, our founder) on a cycle. But we'll do the next 
best thing. 

We'll send you a Bekins man driving a Bekins van 
that looks like this. 


fay BEMINS S 
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death came to the two men who di- 
rected these institutions: Duncan Phil- 
lips, 79, who ran the most intimate of 
museums, his own, and James Joseph 
Rorimer, 60, who on a Sunday could 
watch 47,000 visitors pour through the 
Met's portals. Both men, in their way, 
had given visual pleasure, instruction 
and enlightenment to millions. 

No Guards for El Greco. Duncan 
Phillips was above all else the single- 
minded connoisseur. His goal: “To 
stand sponsor especially for the lonely 
artist in quest of beauty, independent of 
all cliques and movements.” Art, he felt, 
was to be shared as he had experienced 
it best, in “an intimate, attractive at- 
mosphere that we associate with a beau- 
tiful home.” Grandson of a Pittsburgh 
steel tycoon and independently wealthy, 
Phillips, after Yale (O08), turned to art. 
One of his initial loves was Daumier. 
He bought the French caricaturist’s 
Three Lawyers in 1919, the first of what 
became one of the choicest Daumier 
collections in the U.S. 

Settled in Washington and married to 
a fellow art enthusiast, Marjorie Acker, 
he was soon buying selectively through- 
out the ages, from an El Greco to a 
classic Renoir such as Luncheon of the 
Boating Party, picked up in 1923 for 
an adventurous $125,000. Bonnard be- 
came a special love (he owned 26), As 
his collection grew (it totaled some 
2,000 paintings when he died), the 
Phillipses in 1930 were crowded out of 
their home, but they maintained it as a 
museum with its Oriental rugs, comfort- 
able chairs and ashtrays, and no 
cordoned-off areas or guards. 

Phillips had a special feeling for the 
artists of his own time, early bought 
John Marin, financed U.S. Abstraction- 
ist Arthur Dove with a monthly check 
from the 1930s to the artist’s death 
in 1946, In later years, Phillips’ taste 
moved on to such U.S. moderns 
as Pollock, Motherwell and Rothko, 
bought each for his own merits. “There 
are no schools or movements worth 





a moment's attention,” Phillips main- 
tained. “There are only true artists 
and pretenders.” 

Fountains for Pleasure. By inclina- 
tion, James Rorimer was equally the 
scholar, with a liking for privacy, but 
his position as head of the Met placed 
him at the epicenter of the museum 
explosion that saw the Met's attendance 
during his decade of direction soar to 
more than 7,000,000 visitors annually. 
In response, Rorimer turned builder. 
He added a 150,000-volume art library, 
reopened 43 newly air-conditioned gal- 
leries, expanded exhibition space by 
41% to a total of 20 acres. All the 
while, he had to preside over a staff of 
600 and administer a budget of more 
than $5,500,000. During his steward- 
ship the Met's collection grew to 6,000 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding 33 by Rembrandt alone. 

The son of a Cleveland interior de- 
signer, Rorimer combined a taste for 
architecture and a liking for the decora- 
tive arts. As a boy, he made a candle- 
stick on his own lathe; as a freshman 
at Harvard ('27), he had already begun 
collecting rare Rhodian pottery. At the 
Met, he became a medieval specialist, 
presided over the Cloisters, a priceless 
museum, literally from the ground up: 
Rorimer preceded the masons by build- 
ing gunny-sack forms to guide them. At 
the time of his death he was planning 
the new $5,000,000 American wing. 

Bigger Game. For a scholar and ad- 
ministrator, Rorimer revealed an un- 
expected flair for showmanship and a 
love for cloak-&-dagger art sleuthing. 
During World War II, he was decorated 
for ferreting out the caches where the 
Nazis had hidden their art loot, proudly 
boasted that he was the first Allied offi- 
cer to enter the Louvre upon the libera- 
tion of Paris. As director of the Met, 
he relished prowling galleries for finds, 
made auction history when he bought 
Rembrandt's Aristotle Contemplating 
the Bust of Homer for a record $2,300,- 
000 with a wink. Last March he went 
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RORIMER & WIFE (1966) 
To be a showman at the epicenter. 
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PHILLIPS & WIFE (1955) 
To be shared as he experienced it. 


to London to watch the bidding for Sr. 
George and the Dragon, was only mo- 
mentarily crestfallen when it went to 
the National Gallery; his real game in 
Europe was a much bigger, and still 
unconsummiated purchase. 

Occasionally his sense of showmdn- 
ship swept him overboard. Asked re- 
cently if the bust of a woman purported 
to be after Leonardo da Vinci's Ginevra 
di Benci, which the Met bought at a 
Parke-Bernet auction for $225, was real- 
ly a Leonardo, Rorimer winced, said, 
“If you never see it exhibited in the 
Met, you will know it is not.” 

Oysters & Bequests. At home with 
his wife Kay, he preferred to relax with 
slippers and pipe, thumb through old 
auction catalogues. Occasionally he 
turned cook, entertained friends with 
gourmet Chinese dinners, including a 
sauce that he maintained had 99 
ingredients. 

There, he had hung a colored repro- 
duction of the Met’s 15th century Flem- 
ish Merode altarpiece as a souvenir of 
one of his grandest coups. In 1957 he 
had the pleasure of propping up the 
original in his tapestry-hung office, while 
King Baudouin was trying to keep the 
masterpiece in Belgium. What the King 
did not know was that the horse had 
long since left the barn; the triptych 
that the art experts thought was the 
original was only a dimly lit copy. 

No matter how exhausted, he knew 
that success depended on attention to 
details large and small. Asked once 
what he had accomplished at the end 
of one tiring day, he sighed and replied: 
“T have just come from eating oysters 
in front of an open fire with two elderly 
ladies.” Then, brightening, he added: 
“They will one day make a very hand- 
some bequest to the Met.” 
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PENN’S PROMPTER 


CREW 
The Wizard of Ugh 


“If Lever have to hide from the cops.” 
a fellow once said, “I have the spot 
picked out, I will try to win a position 
on a college crew, preferably in the 
center of the boat.” 

You can't even hide there any more. 
pal—at least not at the University of 
Pennsylvania. John McGinn, an old 
Penn coxswain and now a scientist in 
General Electric’s laboratories at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., has invented an elec- 
tronic gizmo that enables Penn Coach 
Joseph Burk to tell at a glance in prac- 
tice which of his oarsmen are pulling 
their weight-—and which aren't. At- 
tached to the oarlocks, miniature dyna 
mometers measure the pull on each oar, 
Nash the results on a board of 32 lights 

four for each crewman, If all four 
lights Nash on, the Oarsman is exerting 
280 Ibs, of pressure. Three means 265 
Ibs.. two means 240 Ibs., and one means 
a bawling out. Burk calls the machine 
the Wizard,” credits it with much ot 
his crew's success. Lust year Penn’s var 
sity eight failed to win a single race 
going into last week’s Eastern Sprint 
championships at Lake Quinsigamond 
in Worcester, Mass.. their 1966 record 
was two for three 

Wizard or no wizard, the crew to 
beat at Worcester was Harvard 
though Coach Harry Parker was as sur 
prised at that as anyone. Parker had 
lost seven out of the nine men (includ 
ing the cox) who rowed the Crimson to 
seven straight victories last year before 
losing to Germany's Ratzeburg eight in 
England's Henley Regatta. This year 
Harvard's largely sophomore crew was 
unbeaten in three starts. Still, Parker 
complained, “My boys need time to de- 
velop. We have a long way to go.” 

To be precise, they had exactly 78,- 
740 inches to go at Worcester—and 
they stayed in front most of the way. 
There were five other college crews in 
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HARVARD CREW WINNING (FOLLOWED BY BROWN, CORNELL 
The Crimson coach laughed to see such a sight. 


the race, and all of them had a shot at 
the Harvard eight, which began rowing 
at a steady beat of 39 strokes a minute, 
abruptly upped the count to 41, and 
opened up a 12-ft. lead at the 500- 
meter mark. For the rest of the race, 
the Crimson cox spent his time mostly 
looking over his shoulder. Harvard’s final 
margin of victory was 70 ft. over Brown, 
followed by Cornell, Yale and Princeton 
in that order. The wizards from Penn 
finished last. Back to the drawing board, 
McGinn 


BASEBALL 


Year of the Tape Measure 

According to baseball's version of 
the Chinese calendar, 1962 was the 
Year of the Stealer, 1963 was the Year 
of the Pitcher, 1964 was the Year the 
Phillies Folded, and 1965 was the Year 
the Yankees Lost the Pennant. So tar, 
1966 is clearly the Year of the Tape 
Measure. 

Ballplayers must be stronger, or the 
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RED SOX’ SCOTT 


ball must be livelier, or the air must be 
thinner, because the way this season is 
going, a horse—or at least his hide— 
will get to the moon before a man, In 
one game last week, Braves Outfielder 
Hank Aaron. no heavyweight, twice 
flicked his wrists and twice sent liners 
whistling high over Atlanta Stadium’s 
400-ft.-deep leftfield wall. In Washing- 
ton, awed witnesses reported that a drive 
hit by Senators Outfielder Frank How- 
ard was still climbing when it caromed 
off the centerfield seats 480 ft. from 
home plate and 75 ft. above the ground 
In Baltimore, the Orioles’ Frank Rob 
inson topped even that by becoming 
the first player ever to hit a fair ball 
clear out of Memorial Stadium, The 
baseball was finally located lying in a 
parking lot 540 ft. away. 

Stinging Tributes. Those feats are 
Minor sensations compared to the 
springtime heroics of a pair of rookies 
named Rick Reichardt and George 
Scott. “I don't have a natural home- 
run swing. My arms are too short,” says 





ANGELS’ REICHARDT 


And the horse jumped over the moon. 
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How much > 


should you give 
to charity? 


New booklet discusses the place 
of charity in your budget... 
may help you give more wisely! 


Since so many worthwhile charities 
ask us to help, the average American 
is often perplexed. Should you give a 
little bit to many organizations or 
larger amounts to a select few? How 
much should you give? What do 
others give? What's the best way to 
contribute —through united appeals 
or to individual drives? 

In the interest of helping you clar- 
ify a sometimes complex picture, New 
York Life is offering a new booklet 
called “‘Charity and the Family 
Budget 

While no single pattern of giving is 
right for every family, you'll find help- 
ful guidelines on the meaning and 
functions of charity, the many ways 
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you Can contribute, and on apportion- 
ing money where you feel it will heip 
do the most good 

This informative booklet also puts 
you on guard against fraudulent ap- 
peals. And it contains some conven- 
ient reminders about tax deductions 
on charitable gifts. Taking note of the 
author's suggestions may help you 
spend” your charity dollars more 
thoughtfully 

Get your free copy! If you care 
all about helping others (and 

















everyone does!), you'll find that ‘Charity 
the Family Budget" makes rewarding read 
ing. For a free copy, just clip the coupon 





ask your New York Life Agent. He's a 
man to know! 
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Every litter bit hurts 


YOU 


Trash? Litter? Empties? 
Don't discard them as you 
drive! Carry a litterbag in 
your car. Hold everything for 
the first roadside basket or 
take it home for proper dis- 
posal. Remember—our roads 
and highways belong to all 
of us. Litter spoils your view, 
menaces highway safety and 
costs tax dollars! Every litter 


bit hurts ... YOU. America's 
beauty is your duty, Please 
help 

KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Undergraduate, graduate, part-time 
Represent Time Inc. on campus. Sell 
TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
special student rates. Earn liberal com- 
missions; no paperwork or billing. Inter- 
ested? Write today: Time Inc. College 
Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller 

Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 





Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


has found a 
astonishing 
id to relieve 


For the first time science 
new healing substance with 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place, 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in anp- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters 



















Outfielder Reichardt, a 23-year-old Wis- 
consin lad who signed a $200,000 con- 
tract with the Los Angeles Angels in 
1964—thereby making him the most 
beautiful bonus baby of all time. Rick’s 
first act as a pro was to step into the 
batting cage at Chavez Ravine and belt 
a ball straight over the 410-ft. sign in 
dead centerfield. 

A solid 6-ft. 3-in. 210-pounder, 
Reichardt insists that he has not yet 
begun to hit. Earlier this month, he 
tied a big-league record by hitting two 
home runs in one inning. And last week 
he ranked ninth in the American League 
in batting (.304), second in home runs 
(eight), fifth in RBis (18) and first in 
getting hit by pitched balls (six). They 
sting—oh, how they sting—but they 
are the sincerest tribute any pitcher can 
pay a batter. 

Too Big & Too Good. Hardly any- 
body throws at George Scott—and 
that’s another kind of tribute. The rook- 
ie first baseman of the Boston Red Sox 
is sturdier (at 6 ft. 2 in., 217 Ibs.) and 
maybe even stronger than Reichardt. 
He also is a straightaway swinger who 
hits his hardest shots right back through 
the middle—over the pitcher’s mound. 
So opponents have concentrated instead 
on varying their pitches, probing for a 
weakness. New York's canny Whitey 
Ford figured a high fastball might be 
just the ticket—until Scott hit it 500 ft. 
into the upper deck at Yankee Stadium. 
Two weeks ago, Scott and the Red Sox 
invaded Minnesota’ for a four-game 
series. Twins Pitcher Dave Boswell tried 
to sneak in a waist-level fastball; Scott 
drove it 365 ft. into the rightfield stands. 
Then Al Worthington experimented 
with a wide, high curve; George hit that 
365 ft. into the leftfield stands. Finally, 
in desperation, Jim Grant wound up 
and threw straight at Scott's knees— 
then turned around sadly to watch the 
ball sail 443 ft. into the centerfield 
bleachers. 

The son of a farm worker, Scott 
was kicked out of the Greenville, 
Miss., Litthke League at eleven because 
“they said I was too big and too good. 
Over one stretch of six games, I hit at 
least two home runs in every game, 
three in most.” Signed by Boston for 
a modest $10,000 bonus when he gradu- 
ated from high school, he spent last 
year playing for the Red Sox's Pitts- 
field, Mass., farm club in the Class AA 
Eastern League—where he hit .319, with 
25 homers in 140 games. Batting in the 
big leagues, he allows, is easier in some 
ways than batting in the minors: “In 
the minors, you never Know what pitch 
to expect or where to expect it. Up 
here, where the pitchers know how to 
pitch, you can guess what they're going 
to throw.” Judging by statistics so far, 
Scott obviously has been guessing right. 
Last week he was the No, 3 batter in the 
American League (.351), led the 
league in homers (ten) and hits (34), 
ranked second in RBIs (24) and was 
merrily riding the crest of a 13-game 
hitting streak. 
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How to sell law and order 


Sometimes people don’t understand 
what a law means, or why it was 
passed. They may only know that 
its enforcement affects their lives. 
Some laws end up adding to social 
pressures instead of relieving them. 
Whenever this has happened, it’s 
because communication has broken 
down somewhere. 

One way to establish understand- 
able communication is with the 
reality of motion pictures. 

There have been some outstand- 
ing examples of communicating 
needs to lawmakers, so something 
can be done about those needs. Mo 
tion pictures have played a part in 
getting better roads built, in build- 
Ing much-needed dams, in turning 
desolate shorelands into havens for 





city people and sanctuaries for 
wildlife. 

To help people understand, to get 
things done, to pinpoint living prob- 
lems more vividly, try motion pic- 
tures. Here is the one best way to 
speak with disturbing reality and 
impress people as life itself can. 

Kodak has prepared a series of 
booklets on the making and show- 
ing of films in business, education, 
and religion. They contain the kinds 
of information you need for getting 
started in the use of films. They in- 
clude bibliographies and references 
that point to more technical and so- 
phisticated information, Please use 
the coupon to check the title of the 
booklet that interests you and re- 
turn the coupon to Kodak. 








Motion Picture 
Markets Division, Dept. 5-119 


and Education 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field 
checked below 

Education (V1-6) Busine (V1-7 


Religion (V1-8) 
Name 
Organization 


Address 
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You can ship 15 hats from Dallas 
to D.C. by truck for °8.61. 





But Air Express costs only *7.22. 


Some shippers use a handy rule of thumb: ship by 
truck for economy; ship by air for speed. 

It's time to turn thumbs down on that old notion. 
Air Express is the fastest air cargo service you can 
use. And when it comes to 5 to 50 Ib. shipments, it’s 
often lower in cost than even surface carrier! The rates 
above are just one example. 

What's more, with Air Express next-day delivery to 
21,000 U.S. cities, you can cut inventory costs. Beat 


competitors to markets. Or reach out for new ones. 

Since Air Express is a joint venture of all 39 sched- 
uled airlines and REA Express, you get top priority 
after air mail aboard plane. And door-to-door delivery 
with just one waybill. 

Sound too good to be true? It is true. Try us. Call 
your local REA Express office. 

Air Express outdelivers them all...anywhere in the 
U.S.A. 


Air Express 


Division of REA Express 





RELIGION 





EPISCOPALIANS 


The Worker-Bishop 

The Right Rev. James A. Pike, Epis- 
copal Bishop of California, has been in 
charge of one of his church's fastest- 
growing dioceses for eight years, dur- 
ing which time he has also become 


JIM COLLISON—PI 





CALIFORNIA'S PIKE 
Allowing the yeast to rise. 


absorbed in exploring the frontiers of 


modern theology. Deciding that he 
could not adequately do both, the yeasty 
and iconoclastic prelate last week an- 
nounced that he will resign his see and 
become a member of the resident staff 


of Robert Hutchins’ Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions in 
Santa Barbara. MIND OVER MITER, 


headlined the New York Daily News. 

“I had to make a decision—I'm not 
twins,” Pike explained. “I have been 
aware of an overextension of two roles: 
that of administrator and leader as 
bishop, and that of teacher-scholar.” 
Last fall, tired by his double duties, 
Pike, who is now 53, took a six-month 
sabbatical, spent most of it studying at 
Cambridge University. There, he said, 
“I experienced the sheer joy of staying 
with something for more than a dis- 
connected hour.” 

After Pike’s return to San Fran- 
cisco, Hutchins, a longtime friend, sug- 
gested that he join the Center. Pike then 
submitted his resignation to the standing 
committee of the diocese. which ac- 
cepted it “with deep regret,” and to 
Presiding Bishop John Hines. If the 
House of Bishops agrees, Pike will keep 
his standing on three committees of the 
church. The Center will pick up Pike’s 
salary of about $17,000 a year. 

Another factor in Pike’s decision may 
well have been the suicide of his eldest 
son last February, giving him a burden 
of sorrow to bear on top of his heavy 
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duties. Under the circumstances, it is 
almost certain that the House of Bish- 
ops will let Pike go. Some prelates, in 
fact, will be delighted to see him leave 
the active hierarchy, since he has per- 
sistently outraged colleagues with his 
unconventional theological views. Pike 
has expressly denied the Incarnation, 
the Trinity, the Virgin birth and the 
physical resurrection of Christ. 

As a self-supporting worker-bishop, 
he will have even more freedom to say 
what he thinks. Among issues that he 
intends to study at the Center: the role 
of “the church as a democratic institu- 
tion and how it relates to other institu- 
tions in our society,” the theological 
implications of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


LITURGY 
To Genuflect or 


Not to Genuflect? 

The distinctions between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant worship once 
symbolized the split between the 
churches; increasingly, they now express 
the churches’ growth toward unity. In 
the chapel at the Jesuit University of 
Santa Clara recently, a Lutheran minis- 
ter presided as a mixed congregation of 
Catholics and Protestants recited his 
church’s version of vespers: a priest and 
a Baptist minister alternated reading 
the lessons. Last fall, in Boca Raton, Fla., 
an Anglican priest celebrated Mass be- 
fore another interfaith group, using a 
new canon, or prayer of consecration, 
composed by a Dutch Jesuit. 

Without checking the sign on the an- 
nouncement board, it is now sometimes 
hard to tell whether a new church is 
Catholic or Protestant. Abandoning ba- 
roque altars and ornate candelabra, 


modern Catholic churches are all but 
statueless and feature bare, tablelike 
altars; at the same time, many Protes- 
tant ministers have come to recognize 
the validity of more ceremony in wor- 
ship, and are celebrating Communion 
every Sunday with Eucharistic vest- 
ments, candles, and even incense. 
Thanks to changes inspired by the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council, the Roman Cath- 
olic Mass in the vernacular features 
such venerable Protestant institutions as 
longer sermons, lay readers, and full- 
throated congregational singing. 

A Common Lectionary. This con- 
vergent evolution of worship seems like- 
lv to continue. The Church of England 
will soon introduce an experimental or- 
der of Communion that is structurally 
closer to the Catholic Mass than existing 
forms, and includes a translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer identical to the one re- 
cited by Catholics. Looking ahead, litur- 
gists hope that eventually Catholics and 
Protestants will share a common lec- 
tionary and thus hear the same selec- 
tions from Scripture on the same Sun- 
days throughout the year. 

Musically, the principle of borrowing 
is well established. Appalled by the sug- 
ary ineptitude of many Catholic hymns, 
church musicians have happily borrowed 
from Protestantism’s musical heritage: 
of the 101 hymns in one new service 
book approved for use in U.S. Catholic 
churches, about two-thirds are of Prot- 
estant origin. Some Catholic musicolo- 
gists are experimenting with Anglican 
plain chant to accompany the texts used 
at High Mass, while many Protestant 
churches have adopted the simple me- 
lodic settings of the Psalms composed by 
French Jesuit Joseph Gelineau. Men of 
both faiths are jointly exploring the li- 
turgical use of new artistic forms such 
as sacred dance. 

What underlies this developing simi- 





SACRED DANCE (AT INTERFAITH MUSICAL CONFERENCE IN REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA) 
You can’t tell the prayers without a program. 
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larity of worship is the liturgists’ con- 
viction that the Sacrament and the 
preached word belong together—a fact 
brought home by research into the ori- 
gins and forms of the rites used by the 
early Christians. Eventually, suggests 
Benedictine Liturgist Godfrey Diek- 
mann of St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota, 
Protestants and Catholics may be able 
to share, as an alternative to existing 
rites, a common form of Eucharistic 
prayer, possibly based on a simple litur- 
gy used in the early church. 

Until then, there is a small danger 
that in their enthusiasm to borrow from 
alien traditions, Catholic and Protestant 
experimenters may pass each other in 
opposite directions. Recently, an Episco- 
pal priest gleefully told Diekmann how 
his own church had taken to the new 
practice of genuflecting during the Creed 
and the consecration of the elements. 
Diekmann heaved a weary sigh: Cathol- 
icism is just at the point of discarding 
the genuflection altogether. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
No-Nonsense Archbishop 


When he moved to Chicago last year 
from New Orleans, the Most Rev. John 
Patrick Cody brought along a_ well- 
founded reputation as a tough clerical 
administrator who likes to cut out dead- 
wood. Last week Roman Catholic Cody 
lived up to his no-nonsense fame by 
firing one of the patron saints of Chi- 
cago-style liberalism: Auxiliary Arch- 
bishop Bernard J. Sheil, pastor of St. 
Andrew’s parish and founder of the vast 
Catholic Youth Organization. 

A fire-eater who publicly denounced 
the “phony anti-Communism” of Joe 
McCarthy in 1954, Sheil is now 78 and 
subject to ailments (most recently a 
broken ankle) that have kept him from 
performing pastoral duties. Cody visited 
Sheil with the suggestion that he let a 
younger man take over financial admin- 
istration of the parish. Sheil at first con- 
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CHICAGO'S CODY 
The word comes down. 
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sented, but then told a newsman: “I 
didn’t retire. This is a removal.” Cody 
expressed his regret that the matter had 
been made public—and coolly named 
a new pastor of the parish. 

Since Cody had already replaced 35 
other overage pastors, many Catholics 
agreed that he could hardly fail to seek 
Sheil’s retirement as well. Nonetheless, 
there were plenty of complaints about 
the abrupt manner of the dismissal from 
priests and laymen who felt more com- 
fortable under the free-and-easy regime 
of the late Albert Cardinal Meyer. 

Chicago’s Catholics freely credit 
Cody with a number of notable re- 
forms: he has modernized the arch- 
diocesan seminary, raised the salaries 
of lay teachers in parochial schools, let 
assistant pastors elect two representa- 
tives to Chicago’s influential board of 
priest consultors (previously all mem- 
bers had been appointed by the arch- 
bishop). By the same token, Cody is 
something of an authoritarian; both his 
priests and his parishioners complain 
that his communications, far from being 
two-way, consist of his sending the word 
on down. Last month an ad hoc com- 
mittee organized three meetings attend- 
ed by 400 Chicago clerics, recommend- 
ed that priests have a greater share in 
formation of archdiocesan policy and 
that assignment procedures be revised. 
In effect, the committee formed the 
closest thing yet to a union of priests. 


HUMANISTS 


Ethical Culture’s Maturity 

It is axiomatic for Ethical Culture 
that a good deed is better than a bad 
creed. This week, when the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture—mother 
chapter of the nationwide American 
Ethical Union—celebrates its 90th an- 
niversary, it can take credit for enough 
good deeds to honor spiritual institu- 
tions ten times as big. Over the years, 
members have been responsible for cre- 
ating the N.A.A.C.P., the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Legal Aid Society, 
the Visiting Nurse Service, and the na- 
tion’s first settlement house. 

Ethical Culturists wince at being la- 
beled atheists, but their basic premise 
is that man can help build himself a 
better society based on a rational mo- 
rality and human cooperation without 
reference to belief in God. Founder of 
the movement was Felix Adler, a rab- 
bi’s son and professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental literature at Cornell, who re- 
luctantly decided that there was no 
hope of reforming Judaism from with- 
in. Giving up religious practice, Adler 
in 1876 undertook a series of Sunday 
morning lectures on contemporary mor- 
al issues. Among his early followers was 
Samuel Gompers, first president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Intellectual Leadership. Like Adler, 
most members in the New York Society 
have always been dissident Jews, who 
shared his belief that religious dogma- 
tism leads only to strife. Elsewhere in 





LEADERS BLACK & NATHANSON 
Boring from without. 


the U.S., Ethical Culturists are mostly 
ex-Protestants, with a sprinkling of for- 
mer Roman Catholics. Intellectual stand- 
ards are high; a majority of the societies’ 
5,500 members are college graduates. 

Although nontheistic, Ethical Culture 
has legal recognition as a religion. Its 
ministers, called leaders, conduct mar- 
riage and funeral services and preside 
at Sunday morning meetings, which 
blend organ preludes and thoughtful 
moral lectures on issues of the day. 
Most of them have a practical knowl- 
edge of what they speak. Jerome Na- 
thanson, chairman of the Fraternity of 
Leaders, heads the New York Commit- 
tee to Abolish Capital Punishment. An- 
other leader, Algernon Black, is active 
in SANE and the Euthanasia Society of 
America. 

Not Divinity, Humanity. Like many 
another reforming movement that has 
grown old, Ethical Culture worries about 
losing its bite. Despite a steady growth 
of about 500 members per year, good 
new leaders have been hard to find. 
Many potential members, some society 
officials fear, may well be repelled by 
an antiquated name, suggestive of Vic- 
torian rationalism. In New York, socie- 
ty switchboard operators lately stopped 
answering calls with a cheerily cryp- 
tic “Hello, Ethical,” after one caller 
snapped: “I don’t give a damn about 
your morals; just connect me.” 

Ethical Culture is continually seeking 
out new problem areas of life where its 
moral purpose might help alleviate the 
sorrows of existence. Without forsaking 
its tradition of activism, the society Is 
concerned about the intellectual prob- 
lem of articulating a system of moral 
values and standards that can survive 
an age of relativism. More than ever, 
Ethical Culture stands firm in its belief 
that the society will always be a haven 
for spiritually minded men and women 
who desire to serve humanity without 
serving divinity as well. 
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500 pounds of 
Mallory heavy metal 


helps in fingertip control 


of 150-ton jets. 


Giant jets are made easier to handle in 
flight by counterbalances of super-dense 
Mallory 1000 metal nested into their 
movable contro] surfaces. A powder 
metallurgy product that’s far heavier than 
lead, Mallory 1000 puts maximum weight 
into minimum space. Its high density also 
works to advantage in aviation gyroscopes, 
radiation shielding and other highly 
specialized applications. 


Mallory has a special way with special 





metals—and with other things we make. 
Electronic components for radio, TV and 
navigation equipment. Electrical contacts 
and motor start capacitors. High-energy 
battery systems. Sequence timers for home 
appliances, vending machines and 
photocopiers. Across the board, Mallory 
products offer extra value that’s a bonus 
for both manufacturers and their 
customers, P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 








a report on the most 
complex technological undertaking 
ever attempted by man 


apoll 


Never, in the history of man, have so many people applied 
so much talent to the accomplishment of a single technological 
objective : the scientific exploration of space. 


The first step is the moon. 
The vehicle that will carry the first Americans to the moon 

















and return them to earth is called Apollo. 


the start 


The Apollo had its beginning on May 
5, 1961, when Commander Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., was launched from Cape 
Canaveral in a Mercury spacecraft in 
the first U.S. manned sub-orbital 
space flight. 

Since that day, the moon has been seen 
in a new light —a goal obtainable for 
man. And now, America stands on the 
threshold of its first flight to the moon. 


Today, some 300,000 people, in more 
than 20,000 companies, throughout 
the United States, are devoting their 
talents and energies to the fulfillment 
of that goal. 


The lunar program demands their 
utmost effort because it is, without 
question, the most intricate industrial 
project ever attempted in history. 























mercury & gemini 


The way for the Apollo lunar vehicle has 
been paved by the first two series of space 
vehicles — the Mercury and the Gemini. 


The Mercury series of one-man space 
flights, and the Gemini series of 
two-man flights, provided the experience 
necessary to start the far more complex 
task of reaching the moon. 


While the previous orbital flights car- 
ried astronauts 200 miles from earth, 
the Apollo vehicle must carry mana 
quarter-million miles into space 
and return him to earth. 


In size, the Apollo/Saturn is 
three times as tall asthe 
Gemini/Titan. The Apollo 
spacecraft alone has a pay- 
load six times greater than 
the Mercury and Gemini 
spacecraft combined. 




















-—.___ the challenges 


Besides the significant differences in size and weight, the Apollo is far more complex than 
, earlier space vehicles. 
p PITCH CONTROL 


i During its 478,000-mile round trip journey through an alien environment, the spacecraft will 
a 7 be making its way over an oppressive obstacle course—through the Van Allen belts, through 
y proton storms from solar flares, through rains of micrometeorites, through interplanetary 
. \ vacuum, through extremes of temperature from minus 250 degrees F. to over 6000 degrees F, 
i aes, 
ode . 


The Apollo will constantly change speed under the influence of varying gravity forces from 
the earth, the moon, and the sun. And it will perform extremely complicated maneuvers 
in space including an intricate rendezvous while in lunar orbit. 


, * But, despite the complexity of the system, the Apollo/Saturn program will be on 
. ~ schedule for the flight to the moon. 


Tt _ apollo /saturn progress 
wv In late February of this year, the Apollo/Saturn made its first flight. It was an 


unmanned, sub-orbital flight and covered more than 5,000 miles in its down- 
range flight from Cape Kennedy, landing just 38 miles from the recovery ship. 


At more than 45,000 pounds, it was the heaviest U.S. payload ever launched. 


During re-entry at a speed of about 18,000 mph, the spacecraft survived 
temperatures twiceas hot as either molten lava or the melting point of steel. 


The flight was the first in a series of planned sub-orbital and orbital tests 
leading to the lunar launch.. 


The Apollo/ Saturn program is being conducted under the direction of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


North American Aviation is a prime contractor on the program with 
responsibility for the Apollo spacecraft, the second stage of the Sat- 
urn V launch vehicle, and the rocket engines for all three stages. 


NASA, North American, and some 20,000 other companies are 
all meeting the challenge of the exploration of space. 


Their efforts are leading to what will be the greatest techno- 
logical event in history. 


" 


North American AviationZ 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, 
Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 














NEW CHEVROLETS ON LOT OUTSIDE CUT-BACK CALIFORNIA PLANT 


Bad news could be good news in the logic of the day. 


THE ECONOMY 
The Rattles in the Engine 


See Cover} 

In one of history’s most misquoted 
statements, Charles E. Wilson,  ex- 
chairman of the General Motors Corp.. 
told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in 1953, during hearings to con- 
firm his appointment as Secretary of 
Defense: “For years | thought what 
was good for our country was good for 
General Motors. and vice versa.” The 
truth of that celebrated remark has 
never been more apparent than today. 
For five straight years. the U.S. econ- 
omy has enjoyed unprecedented good 
times. and no company has benefited 
more from the prosperity or contrib- 
uted more to it than General Motors 
Now that the sales of the nation’s big- 
gest and most influential manulacturer 
are slowing down from spectacular to 
merely excellent, the rattling at G.M 
has raised doubts about the direction o! 
that greater engine, the U.S. econom) 

The worries are reflected primarily 
on Wall Street, repository of the hopes 
and dreams of 100 million Americans 
who directly or indirectly have a stake 
in the stock market. Vexed by the 
vagaries of Viet Nam, jittery about 
symptoms of inflation and talk of higher 
taxes to come, the stock market has 
dropped 119 points since it scaled an 
alltime peak of 995.15 on Feb. 9.° Two 
weeks ago, the slide gained speed with 
a surprise announcement from Detroit 
that General Motors was cutting back 
production. The market lost 26 points 
just after the news came out. 

Last week there were more brakes 
in Detroit and another break in Wall 
Street. Ford, though its sales in April 
were 4% higher than it had projected 
earlier in the year, said that it would 





That day, during trading, it broke through 
the 1,000 mark to 1,001.11 but dropped back 
six points by closing time 
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assemble 18,000 fewer cars this month 
than it did last May. Chrysler reported 
sales down 13.6% in the first ten days 
of May, said that it would idle two 
plants for four days between now and 
June 30. Then G.M. reported that its 
April sales fell 24% from last year’s 
record rate. With all that, the stock 
market dropped another 27 points, clos- 
ing the week at an eleven-month low 
of 876.11. The loss in paper values 
since G.M.’s original cutback announce 
ment has cost investors approximately 
$20 billion. 

Changes of Mood. General Motors’ 
troubles and Wall Street’s gyrations crys- 
talized a distinct change of mood on 
the part of the American people. For 
62 fat months, prosperity has fed itsell 
because Americans have spent, lent, 
borrowed and invested with confidence 
They have felt correctly that jobs, pro- 
duction, profits and paychecks would 
continue to go up and up. Now, uncer- 
tainty has replaced confidence with dis- 
concerting suddenness, giving rise to a 
number of disturbing questions. Is the 
boom over? Is the long postwar bull 
market finished? Does the nation face 
recession, or inflation, or perhaps both 
at the same time? And what is good 
for the economy? 

Few people will have more power in 
shaping the answers than James Michael 
Roche. the president of General Mo- 
tors. At 59, Jim Roche (rhymes with 
coach) is an unlikely tycoon. He ts one 
of the few top American industrialists 
who never went to college and one of 
the few Roman Catholics to reach the 
top at G.M., where most of the hier- 
archs belong to the same Masonic 
lodge. He often goes to Mass before 
beginning his twelve-hour working day. 
In an industry driven by cool, compu- 
terized accountants and tough-talking 
salesmen, Roche is a folksy sort who 
never shows his temper and whose 
greatest failing, according to compan- 
ions and competitors alike, is that 


“he may be too much of a gentleman.” 

Roche now ranks second at G.M. to 
Chairman Frederic G. Donner and is 
the odds-on-choice to succeed him when 
Donner turns 65 in the fall of 1967, 
While Donner supervises top policy 
from Manhattan, Roche heads day-to- 
day operations, can take much of the 
credit—-and blame—for implementing 
policies. More and more, G M. is using 
earthy Jim Roche instead of steely Fred 
Donner as its public voice. It was Roche 
who went to Washington to apologize 
for the embarrassing fact that G.M. 
underlings—unbeknownst to Roche— 
had hired detectives to probe the private 
affairs of Safety Crusader Ralph Nader. 
When G.M. makes delicate pronounce- 
ments about auto safety, quality control 
or production cutbacks, Jim Roche does 
the job. 

Because G.M. is so pervasive in the 
U.S. economy, its cutbacks are felt 
throughout the country, The auto tn- 
dustry uses 22% of the nation’s steel, 
75% of its plate glass, 62% of its rub 
ber—and G.M. is more than half of the 
auto industry, accounting for 51% of 
all sales. Last year, when it marketed a 
record 4,663,017 cars in the U.S. as well 
as 1,581,651 cars and trucks abroad, 
G.M.’s $21 billion volume accounted 
for more than 2% of the gross national 
product. Its federal tax payments came 
to $1.74 billion. 

Last week. in the hushed, unhurried 
atmosphere of the 14th floor executive 
suite of G.M.’s grey stone fortress in 
Detroit. Jim Roche cogitated aloud 
about the state of business. “If anything 
is happening to the economy now,” he 
said, “it is perhaps a slight dip. It's obvi- 
ous that a dip here and there is a very 
normal thing. | don't think it’s going to 
be a serious drop.” 

The Boom Slayer. Roche may have a 
touch of the typical automan’s opti- 
mism, but other seasoned economy 
watchers agree that business is basically 
sound. “A recession is certainly not im- 
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minent,” says Harvard Economist John 
V. Lintner. “Business is very strong.” 
Echoes James Robertson, vice chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board: “Too 
much is being made of the auto figures 
and the market performance. When 
matched with other straws in the wind, 
neither of these developments means 
much.” Even so, Gardner Ackley, the 
President's chief economist, says: “Some 
of the tremendous exuberance has gone 
out of the economy. Attitudes are much 
less boomy than they were.” 

People feel less boomy because of a 
sense that the economy has come into 
increasing imbalance. The U.S. since 
early 1961 has had a_ well-balanced, 
non-inflationary expansion, with demand 
and supply rising in tandem and prices 
remaining relatively stable. During 
that beneficial period, unemployment 
dropped from 7% of the labor force to 
only 3.7%, the average weekly wage of 
factory workers jumped from $89.31 
to $110.27, and industrial production 
soared 50%. Now the nation’s durable 
prosperity is feeling several sorts of 
Stress and strain. Credit is tight and 
costly; labor and materials are running 
short; prices are climbing; and the econ- 
omy is threatened by that old boom 
slayer, inflation. 

The irony is that while auto produc- 
tion is falling, demand for almost every- 
thing else has been rising beyond the 
economy's ability to meet it. A major 
reason for this is that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration is trying simultaneously to 
wage the war in Viet Nam and build 
the Great Society at home, without be- 
ing willing to pay the price in hard 
economic terms. In a time of exuberant 
demand and full employment, when 
every tenet of new or old economics 
dictates that the Government should 
exercise restraint, Washington is pump- 
ing billions into the economy by running 
a hair-curling deficit. And because it 
turns over so many times, every dollar 
of federal deficit adds $3 in spending 
power to the economy. 

Though Johnson hopes to hold the 
fiscal 1967 deficit to $1.8 billion—large- 
ly by using such ledgerdemain as selling 
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off billions of dollars in federal mort- 
gages and other assets—the fact is that 
Congress has already added $3 billion 
to his planned spending. Some top Con- 
gressmen predict that the deficit will be 
$5 billion to $10 billion. Says Chicago 
Economist John Langum: “This is John- 
son’s inflation.” 

Corporate chiefs are rushing to bor- 
row more for expansion, figuring that 
they can repay later in cheaper dollars. 
Companies this year plan to increase 
their capital budgets for expansion and 
modernization by at least 16%. to $56 
billion. Because of this overbuilding and 
overbuying, wholesale prices have gone 
up 4%, and consumer prices have 
jumped 2.8% in the past year. Every- 
body agrees that the economy is breath- 
ing too hard and cannot sustain its pace 
without stumbling a little bit now or 
perhaps badly later on. Says Arthur 
Okun, a member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers: “A con- 
ltinuation of the recent rate of increase 
in demand and prices could not long 
be tolerated.” 

Taxes & Spending. A remarkable 
consensus of economists from left to 
right—Walter Heller. Paul Samuelson, 
Arthur Burns and Raymond Saulnier, 
among many others—has urged the 
President to raise corporate and_per- 
sonal taxes moderately and temporarily. 
Businessmen generally oppose that idea, 
though they say that profits are hand- 
some enough for them to absorb higher 
taxes without too great a wrench. As an 
alternative to tax hikes, they have been 
calling on the President to pare back 
some of the Government's nondefense, 
postponable spending, typified by the 
rent-subsidy program and farm = sub- 
sidies. Lyndon Johnson seems dead set 
against swallowing either of those two 
bitter political pills this late in an 
election year. 

Actually, Johnson could have tem- 
pered the current excesses by calling 
for higher taxes early this year—and 
then he could have rescinded the tax 
hike before November. Now it is prob- 
ably too close to election for him to 
risk a tax increase, unless a major ex- 
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pansion in Viet Nam spending leaves 
him no other choice. Instead, the Pres- 
ident has fought inflation by using the 
old jawbone technique and several new 
devices, including the speedup in 
withholding taxes. Most important, he 
has depended on Chairman William 
McChesney Martin and the Federal 
Reserve Board to cool off the econo- 
my by tightening credit and raising in- 
terest rates. 

While publicly faulting the Federal 
Reserve for kicking up the discount 
rate last December, Johnson was pri- 
vately happy that the Fed could take 
the rap for any restraints. The price of 
money has inflated dramatically. Since 
1964, the Treasury’s three-month bill 
rate has climbed from 3.5% to a high 
of 4.6%, and the prime rate for top 
corporate borrowers has soared from 
4% to a record 53%. By leaning too 
hard on monetary policy and taking it 
easy on tax policy, the Government 
has further distended and unbalanced 
the economy. One result: many inves- 
tors have shifted their money out of 
stocks and into high-yield bonds. 

Front Runner. With these currents 
buffeting the economy, it is a tough 
time for anybody to be president of 
G.M. In grooming a chief executive, 
G.M. prides itself on picking the one 
man with the right combination of tal- 
ents for the challenges ahead. Charlie 
Wilson was an engineering whiz, Har- 
low Curtice was a supersalesman, Fred 
Donner is a savvy financial man. Roche, 
more broadly trained than any of them, 
has scored a series of successes while 
working in marketing, public relations 
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DONNER & ROCHE (IN DONNER’S DETROIT OFFICE) 
After the news, a Pepsi-Cola ride. 


and international sales—precisely those 
areas in which G.M. senses its great- 
est’ potential for improvement and 
expansion. 

A small-town fellow with uncompli- 
cated tastes, Roche was born in Elgin, 
Ill., the son of a funeral director. His 
father died when he was twelve, and 
Roche went to work in a notions store 
after school and on Saturday. Unable 
to afford college, he took correspond- 
ence courses in accounting and eco- 
nomics—a practice he does not rec- 
ommend for today’s budding executives 
—and got a job with the Chicago 
branch of Cadillac. Soon his name was 
entered in G.M.’s “black book”—a 
loose-leaf binder with profiles of the 
700 or so brightest comers in the com- 
pany—and he was tapped to attend “the 
Greenbrier group,” a triennial meeting 
in West Virginia where key managers 
debate grand strategy. Rising on the 
company escalator, he was moved up 
to general manager of Cadillac in the 
1950s, the era when its cars sprouted 
their sharpest fins. When, in 1962, he 
leaped over several seniors to become 
executive vice president in charge of 
the overseas group and other branches, 
he became the front-runner for the 
presidency—the man lifted, majestical- 
ly and somewhat mystically, from 
among tens of thousands by G.M.'s 
legendary management system, 

Now he and Wife Louise live in a 
modern, white house in Detroit's exec- 
utive suburb of Bloomfield Hills, (Their 
daughter is married to a Chevrolet deal- 
er in Florida, and their two sons— 
both Harvard law graduates—are law- 
yers). Of course Roche has a Cadillac, 
but he often test-drives a different car 
home from the production lines. He 
wears his responsibility as comfortably 
as an old shoe. When he got word last 
June of his promotion to a job that 
paid him $557,083 in 1965, he cele- 
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brated with Fred Donner and ex-Presi- 
dent John Gordon by going to the 
New York World's Fair and taking 
the Pepsi-Cola ride. 

Hunches & Hopes. Jim Roche ar- 
rived at the top just in time for trouble. 
Even when Detroit was in the midst of 
selling an astounding 8,700,000 cars in 
the U.S. last year—39% more than in 
1960 and 21% more than in 1964—its 
computers were beginning to turn up 
some carly warning signs for the cur- 
rent year. The industry’s “65 sales rec- 
ord was artificially swollen by sales of 
300,000 cars that were ordered but not 
delivered during a strike late in °64: 
moreover, sales last year ran more than 
600,000 above G.M.’s carefully charted 
projections of “normal growth”—and 
insiders knew that they could not keep 
on beating the numbers game forever. 

Still, Detroiters hunched and hoped 
that they could defy the statistical 
omens, if only they could count on the 
continuation of consumer confidence— 
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the supreme factor in auto sales. Not 
only has that confidence been worn thin 
by all the jabberwocky about inflation 
and taxes, but since January the industry 
has been hit with everything but a ten- 
ton truck. To battle inflation, Lyndon 
Johnson has told consumers that it is 
patriotic to be parsimonious, and a lot 
of people are willing to heed him. When 
inflation winds blow, U.S. consumers do 
not go on a buying spree but instead 
forgo big, postponable purchases—such 
as cars—to save their declining dollars 
for necessities. On top of that, 250,000 
potential buyers have been shipped to 
Viet Nam. and Stateside draftees and 
1A civilians get 4F ratings from finance 
companies. 

Another depressant to Detroit is that 
the price of cars, stable for years, has 
risen: new safety features on the ‘66s 
added $60 to S80 to the list price, the 
reimposition of excise taxes in March 
tacked on another $25 or so, and tight 
money has kicked up the carrying 
charges for an average car loan by $24 
a year. Says Ford Division Chief Donald 
Frey: “The willingness of the consumer 
to go into hock has reached a plateau.” 

As if the consumer did not have 
enough to be wary about, along came 
the safety issue. At auto dealerships 
throughout the country. phones jangle 
with calls from worried buyers, who ask 
whether their old cars are safe—and 
who say that they will put off buying 
new ones in order to see what safety 
features the "67s will-offer. Detroit has 
sped up its introduction date of the "67s 
by one or two weeks, to late September, 
and most of the models will have such 
features as collapsible steering wheels. 
To be sure. the auto industry has its out- 
spoken defenders, among them W. B. 
Murphy, president of Campbell Soup 
and chairman of the 100-member Busi- 
ness Council, which advises the Govern- 
ment on business-policy matters. Said 
Murphy last week of the safety squab- 
ble: “It's of the same order as the hula 
hoop—a fad. Six months from now we'll 
probably be on another kick.” 

Beyond question, the auto industry 
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55 can cost less than two cents each. 

Let us send you a cost-per-copy 
chart that will show you our costs in 
comparison with other leading copi- 
ers. You can figure out for yourself 
just how much you'll save with a 
Coronastat 55 at work in your office. 
it may be hundreds—and could be 
thousands of dollars a year! 

There are other savings a Corona- 
stat 55 brings as well. No special wir- 
ing is needed. (You can even wheel 
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could have done more earlier for safety’s 
sake. Though they spent millions to im- 
prove safety, the automakers gave it a 
back seat to styling because they were 
persuaded that safety did not sell. They 
also argued that accidents were caused 
primarily by bad roads and worse driv- 
ers, emphasizing the obvious fact that a 
driver with five martinis under his belt 
stands a strong chance of committing 
automotive suicide. Now, however, the 
automakers recognize with some pain 
that safety does affect sales: last week 
Henry Ford II, chairman of Ford Motor 
Co., blamed the entire sales slump on the 
public and political furor about safety. 
On the positive side, the manufacturers 
now can be sure that safety features will 
sell cars from now on. The safety de- 
bate has thus performed a considera- 
ble service. 

Blowing the Whistle. Only a few 
weeks ago, automakers were still talk- 
ing enthusiastically about their pros- 
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pects while dealers were beginning to 
hurt. Complains a major Midwestern 
dealer about his unguided missives from 
Detroit: “The factory says, “Congratu- 
lations, you have just had the best April 
in Pontiac history!’ Well, I just didn’t 
have it, and I can’t find any others who 
did either.” When Detroit's sales in 
April slipped 5% off last year's rates. 
the industry’s backlog of unsold cars 
shot to a record of 1,582,844 cars, or a 
53-day supply. compared with 443 
days at the same time last year, Only 
then did the industry's controllers blow 
the whistle on the production men, The 
automakers eliminated overtime. put 
some factories on short weeks, and 
trimmed their second-quarter produc- 
tion plans by 101,000 cars—from 
2,553,000 to 2,452,000. 

The decrease itself was not so drastic. 
but its suddenness was a shocker. And 
when it came to preparing the public 
and handling the announcement that it 
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© American Motors figures are only through May 1. 











1966 v.1965 Days’ Supply May 1, 1966 
GENERAL MOTORS 
Chevrolet 568,907 ~12% 54b2 
Chevelle 148,587 +18% 42h2 
Chevy II 66,485 +50% 66 
Corvair 38,156 —55% 98 
Pontiac 175,327 —11% 24h2 
Tempest 142,285 + 18% 2042 
Oldsmobile 113,896 —21% 54 
F-85 84,950 + 8% 49 
Toronado 12,994 102 
Buick 116,700 —B8% 48 
Special 78,068 9% 6922 
Riviera 17,263 +46% 62) 2 
Cadillac . ; 76,678 1% 34 
TOTAL 1,640,296 —6% 47 
FORD MOTOR 
Ford 356,173 Se in EE ae 4812 
Fairlane 104,975 +36% 5532 
Falcon 64,312 —13% 74.2 
Comet 55,834 —3% B8ll2 
Mustang 211,793 $11% 4lb2 
Thunderbird 22,078 —14% 10142 
Mercury 62,328 —4% 71 
Lincoln. ‘ 20,176 +44% 70 
TOTAL 897,669 +4% 542 
CHRYSLER 
Belvedere 65,628 he a ks Oe 6322 
Plymouth Fury 106,784 —3% 50 
Valiant 53,571 —20% 91 
Dart 57,208 —15% 792 
Dodge 48,322 no change 65 
Coronet 81,532 +23% 702 
Chrysler 86,874 +13% 50 
Imperial 5,300 —12% 54.2 
Dodge Charger . satay 15,720 1002 
TOTAL 520,939 +6% 65 
AMERICAN MOTORS® 
Rambler 66,472 25% 110 
Ambassador 22,846 +10% 94 
Marlin 1,083 —@$— seveees 55 
TOTAL 90,401 —18% 104 
GRAND TOTAL 3,149,305 —2% 53¥2 


was going on short weeks in four out 
of 23 assembly plants, General Motors 
was in low gear. The company gave the 
news to the press in a routine weekly 
release of production figures. G.M.’s 
executives were dismayed at the im- 
mediate effect of the announcement on 
the sensitive stock market and were 
worried that press reports had conveyed 
a false impression that some plants were 
shutting down altogether. So G.M. put 
out the word that all plants would re- 
sume work last Monday—setting off a 
brief market rally—only to disclose 
later that the cutbacks would be ex- 
tended as the month wore on. That 
sent the market tumbling 15 points in 
one day last week, the worst drop since 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 

The Headache. For the year so far, 
G.M. is the only loser among the Big 
Three. Its sales through May 10 have 
dipped 6° to 1,640,296 cars. Ford has 
inched up 4% to 897,669, and Chrysler 
has sprinted 6% to 520,939. American 
Motors has declined 18% to 96,230. 

The biggest difference between Ford 
and G.M. this year concerns small, 
sporty cars. Ford’s spunky Mustang has 
climbed to third place among all types, 
with sales up 11% to 211,793, and its 
success will probably carn for its cre- 
ator, Group Vice President Lee Iacoc- 
ca, the presidency of Ford some day. 
G.M.’s scarcely competitive Corvair has 
been damaged so badly by criticism ol 
the safety of its 1960-63 models that 
sales are off 55% to 38,156, and its 
flop has hardly helped the ambitions of 
its creator, G.M. Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Ed Cole. Nobody in Detroit would 
be surprised if G.M. eventually should 
drop the Corvair altogether. General 
Motors next September will bring out a 
stubby-tailed, moderately priced (about 
$2,500) sports car, tentatively named 
Panther, to compete with Mustang. Lat- 
est joke at Ford: “Instead of Panther, 
maybe G.M. ought to call it Copycat.” 

Other than the Mustang, the best 
performers this year are sporty inter- 
mediate-size models and some luxury 
cars. The fastest risers—Chevelle, 
Chevy II, Tempest, Riviera, Fairlane, 
Lincoln, Belvedere, Coronet—were all 
restyled for “66. The largest numerical 
declines have been among some of De- 
troit’s big, bread-and-butter cars—the 
Plymouth Fury, the standard Ford and 
G.M.’s Chevrolet. All of them had sim- 
ply been face-lifted for ‘66, but they 
will be completely restyled for '67, thus 
may fare better. 

G.M.’s Chevrolet division has been in 
trouble for some time, and last July 
G.M., turned it over to ex-Pontiac Boss 
Elliott (“Pete”) Estes for some quick 
fixes. Chevy’s styling was a bit bulgy, 
and its workmanship gave rise to wide- 
spread customer complaints about ill- 
fitting upholstery, rattling doors and 
leaking windows. Estes visited every one 
of Chevy's assembly plants, test-drove 
cars straight off the assembly line, and 
ordered repairs on the spot. 

Quality control is an old and chronic 
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industry headache. Ford, which works 
at quality control more conscientiously 
than any other automaker, has 11,000 
people directly concerned with it. There 
are up to 15,000 parts per car, and 
some of them have as many as 100 
“critical” characteristics. Human error 
is as inevitable as sin. Ford had to recall 
3.218 cars to correct “brake-fluid con- 
tamination” because one worker con- 
fused a brown barrel of windshield- 
washer fluid with a yellow barrel of 
brake fluid. The company thought it had 
ironed out bugs in the electrical system 
by teaching workers to marry red wires 
with red wires and black with black 
and then had to repair many cars be- 
cause an assembler was color-blind. It is 
a fact widely recognized in the industry 
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ministration has already sped up the 
collection of withholding taxes, thereby 
costing consumers an extra $2 billion 
this year, and next month the Treasury 
will begin collecting corporation taxes 
biweekly instead of monthly, which will 
force major corporations to make ear- 
lier commitment of another $1 billion. 
Next year’s problem will be that more 
wage contracts are due for negotiation 
in the first half of 1967 than in all of 
1966, and unions will press harder than 
usual for large increases to make up for 
rises in the cost of living. The White 
House is worried that businessmen’s la- 
bor costs will rise so high that they will 
be forced to boost prices even if demand 
is tapering off, with the result that Presi- 
dent Johnson could find himself wres- 
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that cars made on Mondays are prone 
to defects. Reason: plant absenteeism 
runs high on that day, and managers are 
obliged to put second-string men on 
the line. 

Evidence of Ease. While Washington 
commiserates with Detroit’s woes, the 
auto slump may well give President 
Johnson a new argument for avoiding a 
tax hike. In the logic that permeates 
high economic councils today, bad news 
is good news because it can be cited 
as evidence that inflationary pressures 
are easing. 

Johnson's economists now offer some 
persuasive reasons for delaying the tax 
decision: in April, nonfarm employ- 
ment failed to gain for the first time in 
14 months; wholesale prices have risen 
only one-tenth of 1% in the past two 
months; retail sales declined 1% in 
April, mostly because of the auto drop- 
off; business loans, which rose 20% in 
the past year, have held steady for the 
last six weeks; industrial production in 
April rose only .4% , its slowest advance 
in seven months. Moreover, the Ad- 
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and mild 


inflation 


tling with both 
recession. 

Not Dead—But Confused. The cur- 
rent indecision in Washington is hitting 
Wall Street where it hurts—right in the 
Dow-Jones. True, the Dow may be a 
bad gauge that exaggerates the market's 
swings; even so, stocks have fallen so 
far that in relation to corporate earn- 
ings, they are 13% lower than at the 
nadir of the 1962 market break. Brokers 
are holding almost $2 billion in cash for 
their customers, and mutual funds are 
holding another $2 billion in cash. No 
matter how much they might like to 
move in and scoop up bargains, they 
are of little disposition to do so until 
they get a straight statement of Wash- 
ington’s policies. Says Kenneth Ward, 
a partner in Hayden, Stone: “The-first 
good news would be a statement by the 
Administration that taxes would not 
be increased. Then the other question 
would be—what will Bill Martin do?” 
The probable answer: if Johnson does 
not hike taxes, the Fed’s Martin will 
very likely raise interest rates again. 





The point is that Wall Street’s bull is 
not dead—it is just confused—and busi- 
nessmen are nowhere near as nervous 
as investors. Despite the G.M. cutback, 
U.S. Steel executives believe that 1966 
will be a record year for steel shipments. 
The steel industry had prepared in its 
1966 projections for a mild auto down- 
turn, now intends to exploit the reduc- 
tion in demand from Detroit to build 
up its below-normal inventories and 
meet a bulging backlog of orders from 
other customers. In other areas, Alcoa 
chieftains stick by their earlier forecast 
of a record year for aluminum, and 
Westinghouse Electric's biggest head- 
ache is trying to meet a two-year back- 
log of utility-industry orders. The Busi- 
ness Council last week offered these 
projections: 
> The gross national product, which 
soared at an annual rate of 10% in the 
first quarter, will rise 8% for the year 
to $732 billion. 
> Industrial production, which jumped 
at a 12% rate in the first quarter, will 
also rise 8%, to 154% of the 1957-59 
average. 
> Prices, which advanced at a 4% 
pace in the first quarter, will go up by 
a tolerable 2.8% —almost the same as 
last year. 

General Motors President Roche ex- 
pects that his gigantic corporation will 
continue to exercise a key role in the 
country’s continuing expansion. Says he: 
“While there may be minor valleys as 
we go along, we think that basically the 
long-trend picture is for continuation of 
growth—not only in our own industry 
but also in the economy of the country 
and the economy of the free world.” 
Among the reasons for his optimism: 
“We have good economic conditions, we 
have population growth, and we have a 
tremendous growth in the number of 
multi-car families, | don’t know whether 
car sales are going to be as high as last 
year or not, but they're not going to 
miss it by far. The total will be very 
close to 9,000,000." 

In so saying, Roche epitomizes 
the sentiments of U.S. businessmen. 
Throughout the five-year-long expansion 
of U.S. business, Americans have some- 
times exaggerated the problems con- 
fronting the economy. This has partly 
been a result of the psychological in- 
ability of people to believe that good 
times can last indefinitely. Men like 
Roche recall that whenever one impor- 
tant sector of the economy has flagged, 
several other major industries—elec- 
tronics, color TV, aerospace—have 
made up the difference by spurting. 

Thus the economy of the 1960s has 
shown a fantastic resilience to shock 
and slowdown. It has surmounted such 
strains as sluggish demand in 1961, a 
stock-market plunge in 1962, the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy in 1963, 
a foreign monetary crisis in 1964, and 
the Viet Nam escalation in 1965, The 
problems of 1966 and beyond seem in- 
finitely greater than earlier ones. But so, 
too, are the opportunities. 
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Who says aluminum makes old products new? 
People who talk to Alcoa. 


Aluminum Company of America, 1730-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 


Change for the better with Alcoa Aluminum 








THE BEECHCRAFT LINE: 





Pressurized comfort, spacious walk-around cabin and the quiet, surging 
speed of powerful twin turbine engines. Nothing compares to the total 
utility of the magnificent new Beechcraft King Air. Carries up to 10 





All the superb room and comfort features of the King Air in this 
pressurized, piston-powered Beechcraft Queen Air 88. 6-10 place 





Leader in its field for almost 30 years! Big yet economical, the 
famous “twin Beech” has carried more businessmen farther 
than any other corporate twin. 7-9 place 





Tremendous load-carrying ability and long range highlight the 
Beechcraft Queen Air 80. Quiet, tastefully appointed “office 
aloft.” 3 compartment privacy. Carries as many as 11 





The Most Valuable Feature of Your Next 


For over 30 years, “it’s a Beechcraft” has had a very 
special significance to people who know airplanes. From 
the very first racing model that won every competition 
in sight, to the modern line of 15 practical business tools, 
the Beechcraft emblem has been the symbol of extra- 
ordinary quality. 

For over 30 years, it has been planned just that way 

Every Beechcraft is designed, engineered, and meticu- 
lously handcrafted to take its proud owner farther, faster, 
with greater ease and comfort. Every Beechcraft is built 
to standards equal to or surpassing rigid commercial air- 
line and military requirements. The result, in each of the 
15 Beechcraft size and price categories, is a solid, quiet, 
dependable business machine that combines superior per- 
formance features with operating economies found in no 
other airplanes. 

That’s what makes a Beechcraft worth more when 
you fly it, and worth more when you trade it in on another 


The 15 models in the famous Beechcraft line were 
also planned just that way 

Regardless of your company’s travel requirements, 
there is no need to settle for less than a Beechcraft. With 
Beechcraft (and only Beechcraft) there is a model to fit 
every situation...from the sporty 2-place Musketeer III 
you can easily fly yourself, all the way to the big super- 
charged or turbine-powered pressurized twins that provide 
the ultimate in mobility and comfort for as many as 11 

If yours is one of the many progressive companies now 
flying to new profit opportunities, your next decision will 
probably be: which Beechcraft? If not, perhaps it’s time for 
you to investigate the economies and advantages of flying 
a Beechcraft in your business. (Your competitor probably 
does. Beechcrafts are being flown by leading companies 
in practically every standard industry classification.) 

Either way, you are cordially invited to seek the con- 
sidered guidance of the sound businessman who operates 





The Queen Air 65 offers “big twin” room, comfort and payload at a small twin 


price. 6-8 place 





Now there are two great Beechcraft Barons, the payload-range-speed leaders 


in the light twin field. 4-6 place 


— 


Single-engine economy in a light twin! The quiet, gentie Beechcraft Travel Air 
4 or 5 place 


Company Airplane: The ; e 


the nearby Beechcraft facility. He has built his business 
and reputation on his ability to analyze travel require- 
ments and provide detailed information on all phases of 
business flying. He’ll explore with you how a Beechcraft 
can solve your problems of mobility, while expanding 
your marketing areas and increasing the effectiveness 
of your key men, He'll show you the superb Beechcraft 
line and invite you to take a demonstration flight 
Arrange to visit him soon. You’ll quickly understand 
why “it's a Beechcraft” means “it’s the best... by far.” 


= 
tsmss | This free booklet which answers the 19 most-asked 
res questions about business flying may point the way 
—— A to new profits for you and your company. Ask, too, for 
iui, case histories relating to your industry. Write Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Marketing Services, 9709 E. Central, 

a Wichita, Kansas 67201 








For over 17 years the standard by which all single-engine airplanes 
are judged. The fantastic Beechcraft Bonanza is now also available 
with turbocharged engine for high altitude flying, even greater 
speed. 4 to 6 place 











Choose from 2 Debonairs, too...the economical standard model or 
the all-new 200-plus mph C33A. 4-5 place 








The 3 Musketeers...typical Beechcraft quality in the low-priced field 
Choose from the 2-place Sport Ill or two popular 4-place models 
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Beech “Imaginuity” in research, development 
fabrication plays a vital role in many of today's ae 
military projects. This Beech-developed family of missile target 
7 and beye 


and technical 
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id, is another 





systems, capable of speeds to Mach 
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example of the broad range of Beech capa 
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Michigan and Wisconsin are more than cars and beer and cheese. 


States, like people, acquire nicknames, 


Michigan is “the automobile capital.” 
Wisconsin is “America's dairyland,” 


and famous for its beer. 

But these states are much more than 
that. The paper, salt, cereal, cement and 
chemical industries and a good part of 
the steel industry are centered in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Detroit has more 
people working in nonautomotive in- 
dustries than the entire manufacturing 
employment of cities the size of Boston 
or Pittsburgh. Milwaukee brews more 


heavy machinery than beer, 
American Natural Gas Company is 
building rapidly to serve the diversified 


growth of the Michigan-Wisconsin area. 


Its three major subsidiaries—Michigan 


Wisconsin Pipe Line Company, Michi- 










gan Consolidated Gas Company, and 
Wisconsin Gas Company—plan a $250,- 
000,000 construction program over the 
next two years to expand properties al- 
ready representing an investment of 
$1,250,000,000. 

Business is good and getting better 
in Michigan-Wisconsin. Come and grow 
along with us. For market and plant 
site information, write the Area Develop- 
ment Division, One Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit. Or 626 E. Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


®@ Michigan Consolidated Gas Company fl Wisconsin Gas Company &@ Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company 





WORLD BUSINESS 





COMMON MARKET 


Financing the Farmers 

Perhaps the most persistent problem 
confronting Common Market negotia- 
tions has been how to collect and pay 
out huge sums for farm subsidies among 
the Market’s six nations as they unify 
their agricultural systems with common 
prices behind a common tariff. Indus- 
trial West Germany was, for obvious 
reasons, reluctant to agree on high farm 
subsidies. And farm-rich France was 
not about to agree to anything that 
might deprive the French farmer of so 
much as a sou. 

There the deadlock stood—until last 
week, when Common Market ministers 
meeting in Brussels finally agreed on a 
plan that will go into effect in 1968 
and pay up to $1.5 billion annually to 
French wheat growers, Dutch dairy- 
men, Italian fruit and vegetable farm- 
ers, and Belgian beet-sugar producers to 
subsidize their exports, France will col- 
lect 40% to 45% of this total. Funds 
for these payments will be raised in 
equal parts from duties on farm im- 
ports from outside the Common Mar- 
ket and from payments by the treasuries 
of the Six, in a proportion of 32% 
from France, 31.2% from Germany and 
lesser amounts from the others. 

In the package settlement, the French 
let go of a lever that they had used to 
pry the farm deal out of the Germans, 
who want free exchange of industrial 
goods among the Six. The French agree 
to drop the remaining 20% tariffs on 
such goods by July 1, 1968, 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Eurodollars at Work 


In the 15 months since Washington 
put “voluntary” restraints on the flow 
of investment capital abroad, U.S. cor- 
porations have developed a vast appe- 
tite for dollars already in foreign 
hands. So far, 27 companies have bor- 
rowed some $525 million overseas, and 
this year they are consuming two-thirds 
of the world’s long-term dollar loans 
beyond U.S. borders. One result: West- 
ern Europe has eclipsed Wall Street 
as the leading market for international 
bonds. 

Strained Supply. The push overseas 
grew so strong at the end of March 
that it strained Europe’s floating supply 
of dollars and several issues were scaled 
down or postponed. But by last week 
the rush had resumed. International 
Utilities, a U.S. holding company whose 
Subsidiaries supply gas and electricity in 
Canada, brought out a $12 million is- 
sue. A subsidiary of Manhattan's Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., the eighth largest U.S. 
commercial bank, turned to the Euro- 
dollar market for $20 million. Within 
the next few weeks, oil-producing Cities 
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Service Co. expects to float a $20 mil- 
lion issue and drug-making Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. a $15 or $20 million one, 

By tapping Eurodollars, American in- 
dustry can expand abroad without add- 
ing to the nation’s troublesome balance- 
of-payments deficit. To do so, of course, 
even blue-chip firms must pay Europe's 
soaring interest rates, which lately have 
gone to 64% to 7%. The climb has 
been so swift, in fact, that at least nine 
of the last 24 U.S. corporate issues were 
selling below their offering price last 
week. Among Continental underwriters, 
the current morose joke goes: “Playing 
the bond market is no longer specula- 
tion because you're bound to lose.” 

To keep the interest bite as small as 
possible, an increasing number of U.S. 
companies have sweetened their bond 
offerings by making them convertible 
to common stock. Last week Bankers’ 
Trust paid only 5% for 20-year deben- 
tures, and International Utilities’ 20- 
year bonds came out at 54 because 
they can be swapped later for common 
shares. Conversions water down the 
value of shares owned by existing stock- 
holders, but the average 1% that bor- 
rowing firms save on the interest rate 
can mean a $4,000,000 saving over the 
20-year life of $20 million of bonds. 

Unthinkable Terms. Even so, one 
irate stockholder has sued Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) for paying an “exces- 
sive” 53% rate abroad, arguing that 
the company should have ignored the 
voluntary restraint program because it 
lacks the force of law. Many foreign 
governments and European companies 
have been squeezed out in the borrow- 
ing crunch or have agreed to hitherto 
unthinkable terms. “This,” says London 
investment banker Siegmund Warburg, 
“has stirred up considerable anti-Amer- 
ican feeling.” Despite such acrimony, 
more foreigners each year seem happy 
to hold their wealth in U.S. money. 


IRELAND 


Closing the Banks 

In good times as well as bad, the 
Irish remain feisty folk. Among other 
things, labor-management strife increas- 
es even as the little (pop. 2,800,000) 
Republic of Ireland grows more pros- 
perous. In 1960 Ireland had virtually 
no strikes. Last year it had 89 major 
ones—trainmen quit running trains, 
gravediggers quit digging graves, and, 
no doubt with special enthusiasm, mail- 
men cut off all parcel-post traffic be- 
tween the Ould Sod and England. 

The situation is certainly no better so 
far this year. Just last week Irish elec- 
trical workers walked out, causing wide- 
spread shutdowns on everything from 
telephones to electrically operated hos- 
pital suction pumps (one poor chap 
suffered a long interruption in a major 








operation—being Irish, he survived). 
At the same time, members of the Irish 
Creamery Milk Suppliers Association 
were striking and picketing government 
buildings in Dublin. 

Suffering Status. Most serious by far, 
some |,000 unionized junior bank clerks 
decided that their “status” was suffer- 
ing when compared with that of other 
Irish white-collar workers. So they too 
went on strike, demanding a 7% pay 
raise over the present top level of 
$1,881.60 a year. The result was devas- 
tating: in all, ten commercial banking 
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LOCKING UP DUBLIN’S BANK OF IRELAND 
Being Irish, they'll probably survive. 


institutions run about 900 main banks 
and branches; all these were forced to 
shut down. That left fewer than 40 
branches—including two run by New 
York's First National City Bank and 
by the Bank of Nove Scotia—still open 
in all the Irish Republic. Beyond that, 
while Ulstermen may not ordinarily feel 
friendly toward the Irish Republic, ap- 
parently Northern Ireland's bank clerks 
are sympathetic to their compeers there. 
Result; more than half of Northern 
Ireland’s 401 banks and branches also 
shut down. ; 

Since Northern Ireland is still part 
of the United Kingdom, it could keep 
going with British pounds flown in from 
English banks. The independent Irish 
Republic has no such thing going for 
it; Eire has its own pound which, even 
though it is worth as much as Britain's, 
is not interchangeable. When word of 
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orthwestern Mutual Policyowner. Impressed by the low net cost of NML, Mr. Ingram began his purchases in 1947. 


Northwestern Mutual Life again reduces the cost of its life insurance 


Another dividend scale increase, the 12th in 14 years, coupled with 
company growth, has raised our dividends in 1966 to a record 
$139 million—almost $15 million more than in 1965 

The effect of the increase varies depending on age of in- 
sured, type of policy and how long it has been in force. As a 
typical example, a 35-year-old man who bought a $10,000 


whole life policy from NML in 1952 will receive in dividends 
$134.70 in 1966, instead of $81.10 based on the 1952 scale. 
Year after year, high dividends, plus rapidly growing cash val- 
ues, continue to lower the ner cost of NML insurance. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. There is a difference ... and the difference grows! 











“Here's one 
investment that 


won't let you 
take any 
financial risk” 


Some realistic thinking 


by GEORGE INGRAM, JR. 
Senior Vice President, 
Raytheon Company 


“Just about every major move a 
man makes in a business way in- 
volves a measure of uncertainty. 

“That's not true with life insur- 
ance. Here's a form of investment 
whose whole purpose, as I have 
known it, is to eliminate risks while 
it creates opportunities. There's 
not an ounce of speculation in it. 
You can't do anything but gain! 

“Along with this stability comes 
a remarkable flexibility. Life insur- 
ance is a contract which permits 
you to change your mind about 
as often as you wish, to meet the 
unexpected or to keep pace with 
normally changing circumstances, 

“In one modest commitment, 
aman may achieve important fam- 
ily protection. He begins forced 
savings which later may be used 
for guaranteed retirement income 
or other purposes. 

“In my thinking, there is no 
adequate substitute for life insur- 
ance—for anyone. So it's wise to 
begin your program early and 
choose the company with care. All 
life insurance companies do not 
offer the same advantages.” 


NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 
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the impending bank strike got around, 
depositors lined up for blocks, with- 
drew some $31 million before the vaults 
could swing shut on a remaining $775 
million. That left some $322 million in 
out-of-bank circulation, just enough, by 
most estimates, to keep the Republic 
and its countrymen going. 

Slumping Stock Market. Many Irish- 
men viewed the bank strike with ebul- 
lient aplomb. “I had an overdraft due 
in two weeks,” crowed a Dubliner, “now 
I can forget about it.” Said an official 
of the Irish Central Bank, only half- 


jokingly: “People may soon decide that 
banks aren't necessary after all.” Others 
took the situation more seriously. With 
cash scarce, trading on the Dublin Stock 
Exchange slumped, and the Tipperary 
cattle market closed altogether, 

If the strike were to continue for 
more than three weeks, Irish employers 
would be hard-pressed to meet their 
payrolls with cash—as is required by 
national law. How long will the junior 
bank clerks be able to shut down Ire- 
land’s banks? No one knew. Predictions 
went up to three months. 


V—————— 
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Born. To Anthony Quinn, 50, cine- 
ma’s leading man of many ethnic parts 
(Attila the Hun, Zorba the Greek). and 
Jolanda Addolori, 31, his Venice-born 
second wife of four months: their third 
child, third son; in Rome. 


Divorced. Edward Durell Stone, 64, 
architect of romantically grilled and 
colonnaded buildings (U.S. embassy in 
New Delhi, Huntington Hartford's Gal- 
lery of Modern Art in Manhattan): by 
Maria Torch Stone, 37, his flashy 
second wife; on grounds of incompati- 
bility, after eleven years of marriage, 
two children, and 18 months of public 
Spatting; in Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Robert F. Allen, 29, Tucson 
insurance salesman who two months 
ago participated in a daring operation 
aimed at arresting his bone cancer by 
swapping diseased tissue with another 
bone cancer victim, Pennsylvania Sales- 
man Harry T. Griffith; in Tucson, Ariz., 
two weeks after Griffith succumbed. 


Died. Walter E. Alessandroni, 51, 
Pennsylvania's able attorney general, a 
canny state politician who in 1962 mas- 
terminded William Scranton’s success- 
ful gubernatorial campaign, and recent- 
ly developed his own political ambitions 
as a Republican candidate for Licuten- 
ant Governor next fall; in the crash of 
a Piper Aztec (along with his wife): in 
the Allegheny Mountains near Somer- 
set, Pa. Whereupon Scranton and top 
state Republicans urged party members 
to vote for Alessandroni anyway in this 
week's primary in order to defeat his 
opponent, Goldwaterite Blair F, Gun- 
ther, which would enable Scranton to 
name a replacement. 


Died. Bishop Wilhelmus Marinus 
Bekkers, 58, progressive leader of 
The Netherlands’ largest Roman Catho- 
lic diocese at ‘s Hertogenbosch, who 
worked tirelessly for a more liberal 
church attitude, calling birth control a 
matter of conscience, and defending 
priests who renounced their vows in 
order to marry, all of which made him 
an urgent voice for reform during the 
Ecumenical Council; of a brain tumor; 
in Tilburg, The Netherlands, 


Died. James J. Rorimer, 60, art schol- 
ar and showman host to 7,000,000 vis- 
itors annually as director of Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Museum: of a heart 
attack; in Manhattan (see ArT). 


Died. Walter J. Tuohy, 65, a merger 
master of U.S. railroading, who, as pres- 
ident of the Chesapeake & Ohio, proved 
for all time that two—or even three— 
can live more cheaply than one, in 
1963 paired his successful coal-hauling 
C. & O. with the deficit-ridden Balti- 
more & Ohio, thus producing a $65 mil- 
lion combined annual profit within two 
years, and this year (pending ICC ap- 
proval) adding the Norfolk & Western 
line to build a network that in track 
(26,460 miles from Maine to Nebraska) 
and annual revenues ($1.82 billion) 
would rank as the nation’s second big- 
gest, next to the newly joined Pennsyl- 
vania New York Central; of a heart 
attack; in Cleveland. 


Died. Delmar Leighton, 69, Harvard's 
“dean of deans,” who at his retirement 
in 1963 had devoted 41 years to coun- 
seling undergraduates, housing freshmen 
together for mutual aid, putting bright 
young professors in upper-class houses 
for intellectual stimulation, and open- 
ing a social and study center for com- 
muter students; of a ruptured aneurysm 
of the heart; in St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


Died. Duncan Phillips, 79, art con- 
noisseur and creator of Washington's 
magnificent Phillips Collection, through 
which he shared his treasures with the 
world; of heart disease; in Washington, 
D.C, (see ArT). 


Died. Dr. Mathilde Ludendorff, 89, 
bizarre German psychiatrist, famed 
throughout Europe in the carly 1900s 
for her free-swinging approach to sex 
in such books as Erotic Rebirth, who 
later turned strident nationalist, blam- 
ing Germany's World War I defeat on 
Masons, Jesuits and, most particularly, 
Jews, and toured the country in flow- 
ing robes embroidered with Nordic sym- 
bols, preaching hate and accusing Hit- 
ler of being too far left: after pneu- 
monia; in Tutzing, Germany. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Progress in Chicago 

Spurred by Supreme Court decisions, 
and anxious not to be embarrassed by 
another case like Escobedo y. Illinois 
(Time cover, April 29), the Chicago 
Police Department is trying to revamp 
its treatment of accused citizens. In 
General Order 66-9, Superintendent Or- 
lando W. Wilson has just admonished 
his men to: 
> “Permit the prisoner to communi- 
cate with his attorney and a member of 
his family.” 
> “Never use force or coercion in 
seeking admissions or confessions.” 
> “Respect the prisoner's right to re- 
fuse to give evidence against himself.” 
> “Never ‘talk down’ to any group or 
individual or engage in the use of de- 
rogatory terms such as nigger, boy, spic, 
wop, kike, chink, shine, burrhead, dago, 
polack, bohunk and the like.” 


JUVENILE COURTS 


Reformers in Crisis 

The grand ideal of U.S. juvenile 
courts is that errant children are best 
handled by informal “civil” proceedings 
rather than stigmatized by criminal 
trials. In theory, youngsters cannot be 
accused or convicted of adult crimes. 
When adjudged delinquent, they may be 
put on probation and doctored by social 
workers, or sent to training schools for 
“rehabilitation” —all supposedly in their 
own best interests. In fact, the ideal is 
now under heavy fire. 

As they have shielded youngsters 
from the rigors of the adversary sys- 
tem, juvenile courts have operated far- 
ther and farther outside the Constitu- 
tion. Today young Americans generally 
have no right to bail, counsel or public 
jury trial. One quarter of the country’s 
juvenile court judges have had no legal 
training; lawyers appear in less than 5% 
of juvenile cases. Committal is often 
based on hearsay evidence; the crimi- 
nal standard of proof beyond reason- 
able doubt is not required, Not only 
does incarceration often exceed adult 
sentences for the same offenses; for 
lack of youth facilities, 100,000 delin- 
quents a year wind up in adult jails. 

Worst of Both Worlds. Last March 
the Supreme Court gave warning of its 
attitude in a decision that applied only 
to the District of Columbia. Accused of 
rape, robbery and housebreaking, Mor- 
ris A. Kent Jr., 16, had been under the 
“exclusive jurisdiction” of Washington's 
Juvenile Court Judge Orman W. Ketch- 
am. Instead, the boy was tried as an 
adult, given a 30-to-90-year sentence. 
The Supreme Court ruled that Judge 
Ketcham had wrongly “waived” juris- 
diction without giving Kent counsel, 
hearing or explanation. 

“While there can be no doubt of the 
original laudable purpose of juvenile 
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courts.” wrote Justice Abe  Fortas, 
“there may be grounds for concern that 
the child receives the worst of both 
worlds: that he gets neither the protec- 
tions accorded to adults nor the solici- 
tous care and regenerative treatment 
postulated for children.” 

Two pending cases lend urgency to 
Fortas’ fears. In 1957 Robert A. Miller, 
16, was picked up for auto theft in 
Seattle, summarily sent to an adult 
court and given a ten-year sentence. 
Now 25, and still in prison, Miller ar- 
gues that he was denied due process 
and equal protection of the laws. Last 
month, acting as his own counsel, Mil- 
ler won a crucial round: the Supreme 
Court agreed to review his case—the 


WALTER BENNETT 





KETCHAM WITH OFFENDER 
Performance doesn’t match purpose. 


first state juvenile proceeding to reach 
the nation’s highest tribunal. 

As a result of Florida Indigent Clar- 
ence Gideon’s famous victory in 1963, 
all American adults now enjoy the right 
to counsel in felony cases. Now Florida 
may also produce a “junior Gideon” in 
the case of Thomas W. Parker, 16. Last 
fall Parker was accused of burglarizing a 
hotel room, stealing a car, and robbing 
an old man of 60¢ at pistol point, De- 
nied counsel, Parker was sent to a train- 
ing school until the age of 21. On ap- 
peal, the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion argued that a youngster is entitled to 
a lawyer whenever the charges against 
him equal adult felonies. Having lost 
Round 1, the A.C.L.U. is taking Park- 
er’s case to the Florida Supreme Court. 

Impressive Future. Meanwhile, good 
juvenile courts are striving to set a re- 
forming example. The problem, though, 
is to work out an effective compromise. 
Can a court really be half constitution- 
al and half therapeutic? The very notion 
that juvenile courts can “change” errant 
kids may be a false piety. Judge Ketch- 
am, for one, would prefer a new kind 


of family court that retains informal 
procedures only for children under 16, 
while applying criminal-law rules as well 
as training-school treatment to youths 
between 16 and 21. 

Whatever the ultimate model, it had 
better be working by 1975—the date; 
according to present population trends, 
when roughly 40% of all Americans 
will be aged 21 or under, In a decade, 
juvenile courts may well be handling 
almost as many cases as the nation’s 
adult criminal courts. 


FOREIGN LAW 


Amnesty Time in Italy 

In the hodgepodge of ancient Roman, 
papal, fascist, and contemporary sta- 
tutes that make up Italian law, the only 
thing certain is that there is no divorce. 
After that it’s gangbusters. Everything 
is so tangled that it takes twelve to 18 
months before a first hearing on any 
charge: a final judgment takes years. 
The clog in courthouse and jailhouse 
gets worse as each year gets older. 
Then, every so often, just before the 
jam-up becomes impossible to handle, 
the Italians resort to a sure cure: a 
general amnesty for all but the most 
dangerous offenders. 

The last time around was 1963. Now 
the backlog has built up once again. 
What's more, June 2 is the 20th anni- 
versary of the end of the monarchy—a 
proper time for celebration—and June 
12 is the date for municipal elections. 
Members of Parliament, almost to a 
man, figure that if all the smalltime 
offenders get out in time to celebrate, 
they will remember ten days later when 
they vote. So Parliament is prepared to 
pass a bill that proclaims amnesty for 
first offenders who have committed of- 
fenses punishable, generally, by less than 
three years in prison. Excluded are those 
guilty of such evils as extortion, em- 
bezzlement, corruption of a public offi- 
cial, crimes of honor. 

Still, an estimated 1,500,000 Italians 
will get a welcome break. Charges will 
be dropped against petty thieves, bur- 
glars, check bouncers, and scofflaws, 
who pile up parking tickets in antici- 
pation of amnesty. Even tax evaders 
will escape jail sentences if they pay up. 

Because the amnesty only concerns 
crimes committed before the end of 
January 1966, it does not affect such 
accused bigamists as Carlo Ponti and 
Sophia Loren. Since they have gone 
right on living together, it is presumed 
that they have persisted in their crime 
beyond the cutoff date. If Ponti and his 
pals find that less than pleasing, they are 
no angrier than the cops who have to 
go out and catch many of the freed 
offenders all over again. They also have 
to deal with a new crime wave every 
time an amnesty is even considered. To 
be sure, current offenders do not qualify 
for the amnesty, but they act as if 
they think they do. Evidently Italians 
who do not obey the law do not read 
it either. 
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Tomorrow 

you can board 
jet flight 749 
right downtown 





Short-flight passengers often spend more time traveling 
between airports and downtown than they do in the air. 
One good solution is a plane that can take off and land in 
the heart of a city. 

Armco is already supplying special steels to aircraft 
manufacturers who have developed fast flying jet planes 
that take off vertically, hover like a helicopter, and land on 
the proverbial dime. The evolution of these planes may well 
be the answer to tomorrow's airport problems. 

In scores of other industries that are preparing to meet 
the challenges of the future, our customers will need many 
new and improved steels. To help supply these needs 
Armco has undertaken a program that involves new facili- 
ties, more research, more services. This ‘‘tomorrow"’ atti 
tude is the reason new steels are born at Armco. Armco 


Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO STEEL 
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For four generations 
weve been making 
medicines as if 
people's lives 
depended on them. 








ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 





CINEMA 


The Futility Shop 


Les Bonnes Femmes, made six years 
ago and presumably pigeonholed as in- 
sufficiently commercial, seems to be a 
film that is handicapped only by simple 
integrity. Its downbeat theme works 
against mass popularity. and Director 
Claude Chabrol strong-mindedly shuns 





the showy amateurism that occasional- 
ly passes for avant-garde chic. Instead, 
breathing a quick sense of verity into a 
perceptive screenplay by Paul Geégauff, 
Chabrol subtly spells out the humor, 
horror and futility in the lives of four 
unextraordinary Parisian shopgirls 

All four work behind the counter in 
an electrical-supply store, watching the 
clock, sizing up customers, idly assess- 
ing every salesman or delivery boy, and 
enduring the somewhat distasteful pres- 
ence of M’sieur, the unctuously gallant 
old proprietor who owns their souls 
from early morning tll quitting time 
The cashier, Mme, Louise, is a placid- 
looking matron who secretly delights in 
an odd good-luck charm tucked into her 
purse—a handkerchief stained with the 
blood of a guillotined rapist 

Seven o'clock brings the girls to a 
nightly grind of pleasure seeking dead 
lier than the day’s work. Savoring ano- 
nymity, they scurry forth among the 
masses of others like them to meet what- 
ever excitement the evening holds. Jane 
(Bernadette Lafont) is a giddy trollop 
who settles for a pick-up date, shlumps 
home at dawn after debauching d trois 
with a pair of crude businessmen on the 
make. Rita (Lucile Saint-Simon) man- 
ufactures a dream of cottagey bliss with 
her fiance, a flatulent young grocer who 
is sure that she is not quite good enough 
for him. Ginette (Stéphane Audran) 
creates off-hours glamour in a_ black 
wig, mangling Italian songs in a fourth- 
rate music hall, while shy Jacqueline 
(Clotilde Joano) merely waits to be ap- 
proached by an unknown admirer who 





AUDRAN & JOANO IN “FEMMES” 
Pleasure deadlier than work. 
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What's up at 
the top of The 


Carlton Tower? 


The Carlton Tower is a hotel in Knightsbridge, London. 
Its penthouse is The Tower Suite. At any time you're likely 
to find a Board of Directors Mecting, an Embassy 
Reception or a fashion show. But whatever goes on, goes great. 


That's only one reason why we're in, in London. And 


London is in. So come up soon. And you'll stay up late! 








THE CARLTON TOWER 
Cadogan Place, London S.W. 1 


York: PL 2-9100 


HCA AND WESTERN HOTE 









Chicago: 782-1119 « N 
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PTC 
the certainty 
of exposure accuracy 


aa 


to the assurance of picture quality 


with Photomic ; ccuracy of thru-the-lens 
with the erfo ce of Nikkor optics. An 
nic T is interchangeable 
y for Nikon F cam- 
, or write: 


NIKON INC. Garden City, N.Y. 11533, Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. (Im Canada: Anglophoto Ltd.) 














Do you have to be in London 
early in the morning? 


You do. 

Fine with us. 

We depart from Kennedy every night at 8:30. That's an 
ideal time to leave because you arrive in London with a full 
day in front of you. 

Flying Air-India makes good sense, too. 


We use Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets. These depend- 


able jets have carried over 100 million passengers. 


Though the pilots of most major airlines fly 707's, we in- 
sist Air-India pilots return to their base headquarters, every 
6 months, and fly the flight simulator. That machine makes 
flying in the atmosphere seem simple. 

Our hostesses are Indian girls with soft voices and gentle 
manners whose serenity is contagious. 

When you arrive in London you'll find more than enough 
energy to accomplish everything you've planned. Beginning 
with an early morning trot, of course. 


AlR-INDIA 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 
Over 33 years of flying experience 


For reservations or information, see your travel agent or Air-India, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 10019, PL 1-6200 Offices in principal cities 
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To people 
with half a million 
who would like to be rich 


Our Investment Advisory Service is available only to people of substantial means who want 
to give their money a chance to grow. Each investor's stocks become the direct 


day-by-day responsibility of senior Shearson officers and experienced portfolio managers. 


a 


For full information on this exclusive service, and the tax-deductible fees, write—or ask 









an Investment Executive at any of our 

51 offices—for a copy of the brochure: 
PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
OF YOUR INVESTMENTS. 


mS | 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. INC. 


Members New York Stock Exchange/Founded 1902 
Main Office: 14 Wall Street, N. Y., N. Y. 10005 





CAHOON? MOWO)N2 MOWOM? MOWON2 MOWO? 


Try a REAL 
Old Fashioned 


CAST A NOSTALGIC EYE at pleasure 
under glass. Part of our family of Bristol 
Farm real fruit-cellar preserves and other 
farm delicacies. Simmered in our big Bristol 
Farm kettles. Cooled and coaxed to luscious 
perfection. Almost sinfully good. The secret? 
Special country canning touches almost for- 
gotten nowadays. Jams, whole-fruit com- 
potes, relishes and more . . . made the Good 
Old Ways from authentic country recipes, 
Even the preserving jars with their “hand- 
written” labels are the kind that were the 
favorite when Great-Grandmother ruled the 


AOVNOM AQUOPH AON@ 


follows her everywhere on his motor- 
cycle. Too late, she discovers that she 
is the prey of a psychopathic killer. 

As usual, Cinematographer Henri De- 
cae catches the random, glittery neon 
cheapness of the milieu with an eye for 
telling detail. Despite a confession-story 
plot, Les Bonnes Femmes makes its 
heroines convincingly tragic, sums up 
their case in a memorable final shot— 
of a nameless demoiselle sitting demure- 
ly beside a dance floor, all her hopes 
vested in the stag line and in a slowly 
revolving golden globe hung from the 
ceiling to light a world of perfectly 
banal and timeless dreams. 


Balancing Act 

Arabesque. Among the experts con- 
sulted during production of this lavish 
suspense comedy was a British color 


kitchen. Re-usable. Show-offable. Thank you, 
Grandma! You'll find Bristol Farm delights in 
fine food stores. 


| psychologist, who must have suggested 
lots of bright red for excitement. 
Brightness helps a little, but otherwise 
the entire movie appears to have been 
assembled in the same mechanical way. 
| Certainly some unimaginative travel 
| agent chose the in-and-around-London 
locations: Trafalgar Square, the Zoo, 
the Royal Enclosure at Ascot. A con- 
sultant on film fads surely recommend- 
ed the modish scenes of violence, since 
the villains pursuing Sophia Loren and 
Gregory Peck from one landmark to 
the next seldom just take out a gun and 
shoot. Instead, Director Stanley Donen 
(Charade, Indiscreet) assigns a_heli- 
copter and a wrecking crane to tasks 
of mayhem, and later, in a quiet Eng- 
lish field, three lumbering farm = ma- 
chines—all, of course, painted in pri- 
mary hues—turn murderous. 

Now and then, a bit of plot sprouts 
through the film's glossy surfaces, most 
of it familiar knavery about the as- 
sassination of a Middle Eastern Prime 
Minister. The P.M.’s life depends on 
Professor Peck’s ability to drag himself 
away from his archaeological tomes 
and from Double Spy Sophia long 
enough to decode a message in hiero- 
glyphics. Though Peck looks comforta- 
ble enough in the library, he resembles 
} a stand-in for Cary Grant when he 
seeks refuge in Sophia’s shower, fidget- 
ing while the lady purrs: “Call me Yas- 
min—at least while you're in my bath- 
room.” Boudoir comedy is not Peck’s 
game, and he shows better form trying 
| to explain to an enemy that there is 
| nothing unusual about a folded slip of 
paper mysteriously afloat in his soup. 
Sophia, as the secret agent disguised in 
a $150,000 collection by Dior, fills a 
decorative role with golden warmth, 
and cannot be blamed if her superstar 
presence makes everything else in a 
film seem secondary. 

Director Donen dissipates his cast’s 
effectiveness by having everyone affect 
a tone of languorous boredom, presum- 
ably as a clue that Arabesque belongs in 
the realm of sophisticated comedy. To 
mask weaknesses and justify the mov- 

ic’s title, Donen puts his camera to a 
series of Olympian trials, filming at 


Impatient? We'll send you a jar of the Corn 
Relish shown here, or your choice of the 
items shown below: 


™ Strawberry Preserves @ Peach Preserves ® Honey 
Butter @ Fruit Compote ® Kumquats ® Roquefort 
Dressing & Chow Chow ® Old Fashioned Sweet Mix 
® Bacon Dressing @ Old Fashioned Watermelon Rind 


Just name your pleasure and mail a dollar (which 
includes postage) to: BRISTOL FARM c/o SUE ANN 
FOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 3121 North 
Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 60618, 
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‘ " are you “‘ready”’ for 
; the services of a 


DATA 
_ PROCESSING 
) CENTER? 








get this 
free brochure... 
it will tell you! 








Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services*, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it. . . you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you’re ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving. Send for you copy, now. 


*Sales and cost analysis, inventory and mate- 
tial control, accounts receivable and payable, 


accounting, overtlow. 
ASC TABULATING 
CORPORATION 
The Home of Electronic Data Processing 


1080 Green Bay Road, Lake Bluff, II!. 60044 
« Telephone: BRoadway 3-2430 orCEdar 4-9550 


...AT THE ABBEY 


Three dining rooms, glass- 
enclosed indoor pool, comfort- 
conscious rooms, three cocktail 
lounges, entertainment, every 
convenience... all on 
beautiful Lake Geneva. 
Fontana, Wis. 
(312)782-3236 

or (414)275-6811 
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Queen Elizabeth. Queen Mary 


Biggest times afloat. 5 day (and nights!) of 1 
The world’s biggest liners have more 
fun aboard. Begin your \ 
Dance till dawn. You're pamp 
all the way...you order fre 
meal at no extra cost 
living proof that “getting t 
travel Cunard. Sail. Soon. Big time 


Any Wednesday CUNARD QUEENS 





If you wouldn't be caught dead 
pouring a bottled martini 
we've got news for you: 


Youre the guy we import 


\-J Martini for 


Meet the first imported 
martini. As English as the 
Vaughan-Jones Gin from 
which it inherits both its name 
and the Royal Standard on its 
'| label. As urbane as the French 
vermouth that Alexis Lichine 
selected to hide within it. 

V-J Martini is dry-dry. It’s the 
first bottled martini you could 
, serve as your own—if you were 
unsporting enough to leave the 
“4 bottle in the kitehen and take 
all the applause. But you 
wouldn’t. After all, you 

have to live with yourself. 








Before we invest in 
a Company abroad 


we make sure 
both of us talk 
the same language 
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We apply the same rules to our 
international operations as we do 
to our domestic operations. They 
must be profitable. They must be 
growth-minded. And they must pre- 
serve our reputation for quality. 
When a company understands this 
language, we can talk business. 


Take Braseixos Rockwell, S.A., in 
Brazil. We've been associated with 
this company for seven years as 33% 
stockholders, furnishing capital, 
technical and manufacturing assis- 
tance. During this time (under 
Brazilian management and control) 
it has become the largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of truck and 
car components in Latin America. 
And one of the most profitable, too. 














Joint ventures overseas like this one 
are an important part of our planned 
program for growth and diversifica- 
tion. But we're growing at home, 
too. 1965 net earnings of $33,289, 
000 were up 21%, and sales of 
$506,843,000 were 25% above 
1964. Growth at home. Growth 
overseas. Profits from both. 


That makes sense in any language. 


To learn more about us, write for 
our Annual Report: Rockwell- 
Standard Corporation, Room 604-G, 
300 6th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


Serving a wide world of industry with Aero 
Commander aircraft, varied industrial equipment, 
highway and off-highway vehicle components 
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The spring of life is getting polluted. Wasted. And in 
some areas, exhausted. 

Better start treating water with more respect. The 
U.S. population is expected to triple in coming years 
and all those future Americans will want to drink. 
And eat. And wash. And fish. And bathe. 

GATX is vitally concerned with water problems. 


To clear them up, we provide the most complete 


line of modern systems. Equipment to filter, soften, 
purify and clarify water. Ways to reuse water, 
remove waste and sewage, reclaim effluents. Facilities 
to erect water treatment and conservation structures 
anywhere. 

We offer the same ability-in-depth to any industry 
we serve. Let’s discuss what we can do for you—over 
a glass of water. 


Nature provided water. 
But no directions for use. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PECK & LOREN IN “ARABESQUE 
Machines more murderous than guns. 


dizzying angles through, under, or into 
the reflections of sunglasses, grillwork, 
optical tools, windshields, mirrors, ta- 
ble tops, television screens and the 
chromium trim of a Rolls-Royce. The 
cinematic busywork offers sporadic 
fun, but also suggests the unsteady pos- 
ture of a show that always seems about 


to fall flat on its pretty face 


Desert Song 

Sands of Beersheba. “I don’t under- 
stand any of you,” says Diane Baker, 
shaking her fluffy American head ove 







the lamentable state of things in an 
Arab > in Israel's Negev desert 
old Arab (David Opatoshu) 
rorist son who still calls the 
country Palestine. Seeing that the prob- 











lems of the new nation set sons against 
fathers, brothers against sisters, race 
against race, Diane naturally wonders 
Whether her American Jewish beau, 
who died in the fighting, gave his life 
In a good cause 

Filmed in Israel on a budget low 
enough to guarantee a certain lack of 
pretentiousness, Beersheba at moments 
draws energy from the tensions simmer- 
ing beneath the surface of life in a 
sunny, sand-locked settlement. Unhap- 
pily, after an honest and humane at- 
tempt to speak for both sides in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the movie settles 





many 
another partisan) melodrama. Love 


mindlessly into the pitfalls dug 


opens Diane's eyes, and the issues at 
Stake in Israel become clearer some- 
how whenever she is near her dead 
flance’s best triend Dan (Tom Bell), 
Soon Diane is grabbing up a rifle to re- 
pel a vicious terrorist attack, reviving 
the wounded and half-drowned Dan 
With mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. The 
Sheltered American beauty is last seen 
at the wheel of an ammunition truck, 
racing toward a threatened outpost near 
the Egyptian border and beclouding the 
screen with evidence that the real story 
of modern Israel has been taken for yet 
another ride into the sunset 
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DYcllile)(eyedisiis 
are delighted to 
receive them 





You pay more for Benson & Hedges. 
And, from recessed mouthpiece to personal c: 
you get more. 





It’s bad business to let 


Let's face it 
No businessman wants any part of a risky business. 
But that’s exactly what you’ve got when you have 


not insured your principals and key men. 

After all, these are the people you depend on for a 
smooth-running, prosperous operation. 

Where would you be without them? 

To make certain that you'll never have to face this 


- 
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a good business become a risky business 


question unprepared, 4tna has set up its Business 
Planning Department. Just say the word and a team of 
business insurance life specialists will recommend suit- 
able safeguards. 

This service is free. And what you choose to do 
about the findings is up to you. 


If nothing more, you'll at least know where you 
Stand. 





In that respect, you owe it to yourself, your family 
and your business to contact one of our Life Repre- 
sentatives and have him put the Business Planning 
Department to work for you 

#tna is the insurance company that businessmen 


Pn | 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


prefer. You're about to see why 
THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 


Etna Life & Casualty, Hartford, Conn., 
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“Look!” 

EARTHLY PARADISE by Colette; edited 
by Robert Phelps. 505 pages. Farrar 
Straus and Giroux. $6.95 


Colette was the big cat of 20th cen- 
tury letters. She looked like a cat: eyes 
long and wild, lips thin and fierce. And 
she wrote like a cat: sensuality glides 
through her novels (Chéri, Gigi, Mit- 
sou, Claudine, Le Blé en Herbe) as a 
she-cat glides through a warm spring 
night. Like a cat, Colette was acutely 
sensitized to appearance and atmos- 


COLETTE 


phere; but she used her characters 
merely as furniture to rub her sensibili- 
ties against. The big cat, most critics 


have decided since her death in 1954, 
was not really a big novelist. 
This remarkable volume demon- 


strates that she was a great writer of an- 
other kind: a superb expositor of the 
self in the grand Gallic tradition of 
Montaigne, Rousseau and Ninon de 
Lenclos. From 2,000 pages of random 
reminiscences, which Colette published 
but never collected, Editor Robert 
Phelps has skillfully constructed a sort of 
accidental autobiography that reveals 
Colette as the richest character in her 
oeuvre—indeed, as one of the most ex- 
traordinary women of the century 
Dreams of Snakes. Sidonie Gabrielle 
Colette was the youngest kitten of a 
hardy litter that ran wild on a manor- 
farm in Burgundy. “Look!” their lusty 
mother cried a hundred times a day, 
“Look! Colette looked, and her de- 
scriptions of the farm include some of 
the loveliest pages in the literature of 
childhood. “Even then, when I was only 
five, I so loved the dawn that I would 
go alone through the mist in search of 
strawberries, black currants and hairy 
gooseberries, my blue eyes deepened 
by the blurred and dewy greenery all 
around me, my pride swelling at being 


120 


awake while all the other children were 
asleep. At that hour I first 
aware of my own self and, in an inex- 
pressible state of grace, felt one with 
the first bird that stirred and the sun 
so newly born that it still looked not 
quite round.” 

At 17, Sidonie was a charming little 
chatte with long chestnut braids that 
got tangled with her toes while she 
slept and made her dream of snakes. 
One day a sure-enough snake turned 
up in the plausible person of Henri 
Gauthier-Villars, a 34-year-old literary 
hack who married her and then shut 


became 





1910 
A she-cat's prowl through the jungle of self. 


her up in his Paris garret. “Put down 
what you remember of your board- 
school days,” he instructed her bluntly. 
“Don’t be shy of the spicy bits. Money’s 
short.” 

Literary Lesbians. Sidonie obediently 
put down what she remembered—Hen- 
ri was so pleased that he published the 
story under his own pen name: Willy 
In a month, Claudine at School was a 
bawdy bestseller—Henri was so pleased 
that he locked her in her room every 
morning and refused to let her out un- 
til she had written her daily quota. In 
this manner she produced three sequels 
to Claudine and made her husband fa- 
mous—Henri was so pleased that he put 
an end to the marriage 

Broke, bewildered and 33, Sidonie 
jumped at the first job she was offered: 
playing a “cat woman” in a vaudeville 
show. Terrified of men after her ex- 
perience with Henri, she clung to the 
first friendly women she met: a group 
of well-known literary lesbians. Dur- 
ing the next six years, she lived as mis- 
tress to the cigar-chomping Marquise 
de Belboeuf and published three novels. 
At 40, mostly recovered from Henri 
and somewhat disillusioned with dykes, 
Colette married Paris Publisher (of Le 
Matin) Henri de Jouvenel, and six 
months after the wedding gave birth to 


her only child, a daughter also named 
Colette. 

In the years after World War I. 
Colette harvested the peculiar fruit of 
her bohemian years. She wrote Mitsou 
Chéri and La Fin de Chéri, and in 
these books finally found her own voice 
as a writer, a voice in which masculine 
force was suffused with feminine ten- 
derness, and boulevardiering decadence 
with a wonderful country freshness. In 
her 50s she extended her mastery. Her 
ideas, her images became more 
exact and effective. “The dog lay down 
with a great rumble and thump that 
sounded like a bag of potatoes being 
emptied”—"At the windows hung some 
nasty little curtains fit for wrapping 
abortions.” 

Forget Nothing. At 62, she made her 
third marriage—to Maurice Goudeket, 
a man 16 years younger than she. “Ah, 
la la!’ she wrote to a friend. “A nice 
kettle of fish your girlfriend’s in, and 
loving it, up to the eyes, up to the lips, 
and up to even further than that!” 

The marriage was a great success on 
both sides. In her 60s, she invented 
an ingenious new form of fiction, part 
memoir and part essay. At 69, she 
wrote her most popular story, Gigi. At 
76, she produced her finest book of 
essays, Le Fanal Bleu. 

The last book was written under a 
painful burden of arthritis. What kept 
her going? “My gambler’s spirit, my 
instinct for the game of life.” Night 
after night, often all night, the aging 
lioness with the mad grey mane and a 
brow like Beethoven's sat writing un- 
der the strong blue light she loved. 
“Go away slowly, slowly, without tears; 
forget nothing! Go away adorned, and 
do not stop on the irresistible way, do 
not stop for rest except to die. And if 
you have, to the very end, kept in your 
hand the friendly hand that guides you, 
then lie down smiling, sleep as one 
privileged.” 

On August 3, 1954, Sidonie Gabrielle 
Colette, 81, slept as one privileged. 
With her last breath, as the light faded, 
she whispered: “Look!” 


ever 


The Onetime King 


1066 THE STORY OF A 
Denis Butler 


YEAR by 


328 pages. Putnam. $5.95 


The last Anglo-Saxon king lay dead 
in the field: pierced through eye and 
breast, beheaded, disemboweled, his 
body desecrated by one last, needless 
sword blow that opened his thigh to the 
bone. He was Harold, son of Godwin, 
who has suffered a similar disposition 
from history in the 900 years since his 
death under arms 

Down the centuries, Harold’s name 
has paled beside that of his conqueror, 
Duke William of Normandy; his mem- 
ory survives mostly in a schoolboy in- 
cantation—Hastings, 1066. What led 
to Hastings and what happened there 
have been obscured by centuries of mis- 
interpretation and sodden emotion. 
Now, in this 900th anniversary year, no 
fewer than four books on Hastings have 
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Clark works here 

When you cast.a giant storm sewer in eight-ton 
chunks, moving them is half the job. This husky 
Clark-built Brown trailer carries them to their 
destination—on time and undamaged. Find a big 
job, you'll find Clark—the same |iiiid that 
builds earthmoving equipment, truck axles, trans- 
missions, lift trucks and commercial food refrig- 
eration. Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 





go ahead, play the 
old do-it-yourself 
travel game 





Or see a travel agent instead. 

He takes all the chance out of travel 
without adding to your cost. When he 
reserves your hotel room or rental car, 
for instance, it costs you nothing for 
his services. Being a travel expert, 

he can help you choose an area you'll 
enjoy visiting, a nice place to stay 
that fits your budget, many interesting 
things to see. And also without cost 
to you, he can help you find out how 
good Continental Airlines feels ... by 
arranging transportation for your trip 
on Continental. 


In a way your travel agent is like 

the people at Continental Airlines. 
They also take pride in doing the best 
job they can for you. Continental's 
people have a great measure 

of pride because their airline is not a 
great big, impersonal one. So they're 
not lost in the shuffle, and neither 
are you. Come travel with Continental 
and feel the difference pride makes. 
Your travel agent will make the 
arrangements. And he won't 

charge you a cent for his services. 
Please call him. 
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CO NTI N E NTAL The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 








HAROLD AT HASTINGS 
Inspiration for a different destiny. 


been published.* There will be more to 
come. None so far, however, plead so 
earnestly, and with such compelling 
effect, for Harold's cause. 

Scythes & Axes. Denis Butler shows 
an acute sense of the Grecian drama 
and the high suspense that marked Har- 
old's fitful reign. The story fell into the 
compass of a single year, from Janu- 
ary, when Edward the Confessor died 
and the crown passed to Harold, until 
Christmas Day, when William the Bas- 
tard, Edward's cousin, took the throne. 
Butler tells the story in twelve chapters, 
one for each month in the year, and the 
effect is to inspire the wish that destiny, 
taking the field at Hastings, could have 
reversed its course, 

Destiny sent a host of powerful ene- 
mies against Harold, not the least of 
which was chance. His own brother, 
Tostig, traitorously serving as the main 
architect of the king’s ruin, persuaded 
King Harald Hardraada of Norway 
into mounting a sea assault against Eng- 
land’s north. The King of England met 
that threat by force-marching 20,000 
men—the greatest army England had 
ever put into the field—more than 180 
miles in eight days. The battle at Stam- 
ford Bridge in Northumbria was a rout, 
a prodigious victory scantily acknowl- 
edged in the English chronicles. Nor- 
way's giant Harald, who stood better 
than 7 ft., died with all but a fraction 
of his men, and Harold of England con- 
trolled his realm. 

But even as Harold celebrated vic- 
tory in York, William the Bastard and 
his Normans were wading ashore in 


* The others: The Making of a King, by Alan 
Lloyd, Invasion: 1066 by Rupert Furneaux, 
The Conquest of England by Eric Linklater. 
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7 out of America’s — 

top 10 industrial 

corporations have 
BLUE SHIELD 


Who knows value better than those who buy insurance for 
employees of leading corporations? It’s no accident that an 
overwhelming majority of them favor Blue Shield. 52 million 
Americans—in industry after industry—now belong to Blue 
Shield where, as members, they know they get more bene- 
fits for their medical-surgical prepayment dollars. To find 
out why Blue Shield is a favorite with the country’s top 
industrial corporations, clip the coupon, 


find out why 







BLUE SHIELD for doctor bills 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


T-520 





Please send me. copies of your booklet on Biue Shield, 


Name. 


Company 





A , 


State. en 
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Visit our model homes... 
ELEGANCE 
in residential design 


enjoy “IRRESISTIBLE 
observe the newest THINKING 
of most vital importance 
is the "TRAFFIC PATTERN”... FLOAT THROUGH 
IT. YOU'LL understand ... DECOR?... TREAT 
MENT? YOU'LL SMILE, and squeeze her hand 
at the NEW OLD LOOK... Yes, with hints of the 
colonial days and its reflections of culture and 
refinement, 


LET'S go behind the scenes we'll draw the 
curtain wide open...let’s reveal the permanent 
sound construction to you. 


Ask us to point out the super concrete strength 
Not just average ...Demand to see the insula 
tion to save in cost of heating and air condi 
tioning, plus more efficiency. You must inspect 








The irresistible power 
of elegance 


roof truss construction eliminates partition 
and wall crack nuisance The power of sound 
construction for permanence must not be hid 
den by the curtain of decor. 


Come spend a half-day with us in the North 
Shore's ‘Finest’... Northbrook is a gifted com 
munity to spend your living hours with people 
of common cultural interest Just the proper 
environment for the children to develop friend 
ships that can carry them through their lifetime 


Try to manage a full day with us We've spent 
months on the drawing boards to develop the 
“New Idea Kitchen’’, some larger even than a 
living room... This way you can lounge in our 
kitchen longer . . . ‘The Power of Irresistible 
Elegance” will float you through every room. 


Priced from $38,300 to $48,500. 


hie 


built by BEN SEARS 





Cb<j 
ELECTRONIC HOMES, INC. Kid 
1165 LANDWEHR, NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS CR 2-7000 





Many transactions can be handled with just 10% down, 


Drive out: 


Take Edens Expressway to Dundee 
Road, west on Dundee Road to 
Landwetir Road, go south 3 blocks 


to model homes 
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Cheaper but 
not cheap. 


Swissair has lowered the cost of their tours by lowering the airfare con- 
nected with them. Not by giving you less Europe. Swissair tours still 
take you to the places worth visiting, and include fine hotels and restau- 
rants along the way. After 1000 years in the travel business, the Swiss 
know what it takes to make travelers happy. Make sure the tour you 
take doesn’t save money by giving you less Europe. That’s no bargain. 


Portugal Holiday from $399. 


We supply the car and the route and practically everything 
else. 15 days of the real old world beginning in sunlit Lisbon. 
Take your choice of automobile and of Thrift, First Class, 
or Deluxe hotel plans. As little as $399 including airfare. 


Swiss Alpine Holiday from $477. 


Seven days by modern motorcoach through the three cul- 
tures of Switzerland, visiting the great resort centers. Seven 
days to get to know the country that’s all resort and that’s 
made its reputation taking care of tourists. From $477 in- 
cluding airfare. 


Iberian Holiday from $479. 


You leave the driving to us on motorcoaches through Spain 
and Portugal. In 15 unforgettable days. Deluxe or First 
Class hotels, most meals, sightseeing in major cities. From 
$479 complete including airfare. 


Switzerland Holiday from $499. 


Seven, 8, 14 or 15 day tour by rail, postal coach and lake 
steamer visiting Switzerland. You see the great cities, the 
small villages and lakes, the Matterhorn. From $499 in- 
cluding airfare. 


Italian Holiday $569. 


All that’s beautiful in Rome, Florence, the Vatican, Venice, 
Ravenna. Fine hotels, most meals, English-speaking guides 
Fifteen days $569 including airfare. 


European Holiday from $599. 

See all there is to see in Lucerne, Switzerland, Amsterdam, 
London, Paris, Madrid, and Portugal. Excellent hotels, com- 
prehensive sightseeing, and continental breakfast and din- 
ner throughout. 15 days. From $599 including airfare. 


Greek Holiday $599. 


You'll love sunset on the Aegean Sea, the classical ruins, 
the antique bargains, the nightlife. Fifteen days under an 
ancient sun. Fine hotels with bath. Most meals, 4-day tour 
of ancient Greece, sightseeing in Athens, optional extension 
to Rhodes. $599 including airfare. 


Prices based on regular and special 21-« 
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y economy class promotional fares 


Mediterranean Sea Voyage from $719. 
Seventeen day air/sea holiday. Cruising the Mediterranean 
with ports of call from Messina, Haifa to Marseille on the 
SS Galilee. Full board on ship. First Class hotels and most 
meals on shore. From $719 including airfare. 


Middle East Holiday from $798. 


Choose from cities like Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Cairo, Damas- 
cus, Beirut, where you see the shrines of three great religions 
and four overlapping cultures. Travel includes air, cruise 
ships, and land arrangements. From $798 including airfare 


European Vacation Packages 
from $99 for 2 weeks. 


For as little as $99 for 2 weeks plus airfare choose the cities 
you want to visit. Two, 3, or 4 week itinerary and a depar- 
ture to suit your plans. Includes good hotels with bath and 
breakfast and your choice of sightseeing. 

Call your travel agent, Swissair at DE 2-4388, or mail 
coupon: 
SWISSAIR, 106 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hlinois 
Send me information on 
C) Portugal Holiday [J Swiss Alpine Holiday (1 Iberian 
Holiday [1 Switzerland Holiday Italian Holiday 
(Cj European Holiday [1 Greek Holiday 1 Mediterranean 
Sea Voyage [) Middle East Holidays European Vaca 


2 Portugal, Spain, 


l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tion Packages from $99 for 2 weeks | 
Morocco, Gibraltar [J Portugal, Spain, Morocco, Greece | 
[] Dream Tours of Europe [J European Motor Coach | 
Tours [j Travel Catalog. | 





NAME = 
ADDRESS — 
CITY/STATE/ZIP a = — 











(Name of your travel agent if any) T-520 


a a a ae a a SH 


+SWISSAIR 


RE WORLDWIDE ON THE PRIVATELY OWNED NE OF SWITZERLAND 


trom New York 


C18 





Indian ‘Dance: 
Oklahoma Style 


Five of our native daughters — 
all of Indian descent — are in- 
ternationally acclaimed in the 
Vi ielalemme) am ey-11 (1 
Two have brought their art back 
i Com ©) 41-lalelaar- im Comm (-1-[o1 sR Cu -1 
young. Moscelyne Larkin, of 
the original Ballet Russe, and 
Yvonne Chouteau, Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo*, with their 
danseur - husbands Roman 
Jacinski and Miguel Terekhov, 
have created flourishing civic 
ballet companies in Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. 
The dance isn’t a cultural ex- 
ception. High - caliber profes- 
sional activities abound all over 
the state. 
You should know more about 
modern Oklahoma. Write today. 
* Others: Maria Tallchief, Marjorie 
Tallchief and Rosella Hightower. 


OKLAHOMA 


Industrial Development & Park Dept. 
518 Sequoyah Memorial Building (T-3) 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
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Sussex. Harold faced a 250-mile march 
south to the new enemy, and when he 
arrived at Hastings, he had fewer than 
9,000 men, half of the kingdom’s avail- 
able soldiery—and many of these were 
armed with pitchforks 
that 
six centuries earlier 

Against this. William posed an equal 
force of men, among them 1,000 arch- 
3,000 knights, mounted on 
shipped 


scythes and the 


Stone axes had served the Jutes 


ers and 
across. the 
Channel in an unprecedented and still 
unexplained feat of military transport 
Even so Harold's almost 
snatched victory at Hastings. on the hill 
called Senlac. The English shield wall 
stood invincible until William's cavalry 
Harold's infantry 
out to chase the knights on foot 
rash charges weakened the English line 
until at last it broke 

Peace & Reason. Author Butler meas- 
ures the price of Hastings in terms of 
man 
who survived to wear Har- 
old, he says, had little chance to lay his 


horses that were 


defenders 


lured undisciplined 


These 


the man who died there and the 


the crown 


hand on England's future—but that 
little was enough to judge him. To se 


cure insurrectionist Northumbria be- 
fore the Norman invasion, Harold ven- 
tured north—the first English king in 
years to do so—protected only bv a 
royal bodyguard and armed only with a 
passion for peace and reason. On a 
kingdom accustomed to aggressive war 
he imposed the principle of defensive 
resistance—"a campaign without booty, 
to hinder battle. and to discourage the 
enemy from war.” William, on the oth- 
er hand, came as liberator 
the name of Conqueror, which he did 
The realm he seized fought 
him until 1087, when he died in a 
fall from his Rebellions flared 
throughout his reign and through the 
Norman 


and earned 
nol want 
horse 


reigns of all his 
until the dynasty ended after 100 years 


successors, 


Minerva’s Mother 


VERY EASY EATH by 
106 page Putnan $3.9 


Simone de  Beauvoir’s meticulous 


scholarship of her own psychology has 


mide her a formidable, if exasperating 


novelist and autobiographer. In both 


forms she has displayed an intransigent 


hostility toward the values of her own 


family—Catholic, provincial, bourgeois 
She has celebrated an escape into athe 
ism, Paris and existentialism, and she 
} 


has strewn a great deal of philosophical 
confetti over her famous non-wedding 
with Jean-Paul Sartre, 
able non-bridegroom. Now, this brilliant 
but Gallically 


Second Sex denied even the 


her unembarrass 
honest humorless woman 
who in T/te 
facts of life, confronts the tact of death 
Bartok & Hysteria. Simone de Beau 
voir did not spring, like Minerva, full 
armed from the head of She had a 
title of her book 


Jove 


mother, and the bitter 


was a nursing nun’s obituary of Mme. de 


Beauvoir, who died of 


“I'm too tired to pray 


cuncer, saying 


God is kind.” It 














YOU'LL BE A HAPPY GUEST 
IN ANY OF THESE CITIES: 


Atlanta, Ga gomery 3 
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Mention“Westab” 





and no one will accuse 
you of namedropping. 


Face it: corporate names like “Westab" can't 


hold a candle to celebrity names, like ‘Prince Philip.” 
Not even though Westab is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of stationery and school supplies. 

Not even though Westab makes The Spiral notebook... 
Montag stationery...HyTone, Blue Horse, 

FavoRite, and Campus school supplies...as well 

as many other famous products. 

Of course, if someone should cry “namedropper!”’ 
when you mention Westab, don't be alarmed. 
Probably just some excitable type who's 

been watching us grow. 


We Sta inc 


Dayton, Ohio 
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The facts are ours 





TIME-LIFE RECORDS was launched by the 
publishers of TIME & LIFE expressly to intro 
duce a new idea called The Story of Great 
Music 

(Patterson Greene of the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner calls it “one of the most 
stimulating projects in recent recording 
chronicles.) 

Briefly, it’s a coordinated pro 
gram of music, pictures and text. It comes 
to you in organized units, each one includ 
ing four records (selected and assembled 
from the worldwide resources of the pro 
ducers of Angel Records) to bring you the 
oulstanding music of an important histor 
cal period. And with each group of four 
records is a book designed to re-create the 
era which gave the music its character and 
charm 

(“The records are magnificent,” says 
Mr. Greene, and the book “has a trenchant, 
literate, highly informed and blessedly un- 
pretentious history and interpretation. ..") 
First in the series of albums, with a new 
one appearing every second month, is 
Great Music from the Baroque Era 
(In the 
Washington News, critic Milton Berliner 
calls it “a stunning one that makes one 
eager for those to come...” 

It includes se 
lections from the work of nine musical 
giants: Bach, Handel, Corelli, Vivaldi 
Telemann, Purcell, Couperin, Rameau and 
Scarlatti. And in each case the music 
is brilliantly interpreted by first-rank 
orchestras, conductors and soloists 





Some Future Volumes Already Scheduled: 





—the raves 
come from the 
music critics 
(and maybe, 
quite soon, 
you) 


“The performances of Purcell’s Theater Mu- 
sic and Handel's Water Music led by Yehudi 
Menuhin are marked by insight and spon- 
taneity and Otto Klemperer imbues ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
with...monumental grandeur.”—Jay Carr, 
Detroit News 

To mention just a few of the 
featured performers: Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nicolai Gedda, Victoria de los An- 
geles and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 

(Of the 

latter two, The Kansas City Star remarks: 
“their sheer artistry is dazzling.”’) 


More 
over, the book adds a new dimension to 
your enjoyment of the music 

(“lucidly 


written... magnificently illustrated, mostly 
in beautiful color.”—William Mootz, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal) 

Written by Frederic 
V. Grunfeld, in collaboration with the Edi 
tors of TIME & LIFE, it includes full-color 
reproductions of distinguished paintings, 
and features a number of new devices for 
guiding the intelligent listener. 

(“There is, 
for example, an illustrated diagram show- 
ing how Bach constructed his fugues. It 
tells more about the subject in a few hun- 
dred words, plus the diagram, than one 
can find in a full chapter in most musico- 
logical treatises,”—the Milwaukee Journal) 

Records and book are packaged 
in a sturdy, handsome double-slipcase 
And Volume | brings three delightful 


Free inspection with no obligation 





Music of the Romantic Era: Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin 


Verdi, Berlioz, Schumann 


dividends: a monograph on music in West- 
ern civilization; an essay by Jacques Barzun 
on “The Art—and Pleasure—of Listening 
a useful guide on “How to Get the Most 
out of High Fidelity.” 

Future Volumes which, 
like the first, are offered on a ten-day free 
audition basis, will cover other periods 
(see below for a partial list)—always, of 
course, with the same impeccable stand 
ards 

(In short, as Roy Newquist puts it in 
the Chicago Sunday American, “The series 
is perfect for the family that already enjoys 
music; also for the family that should do 
more with music at all age levels.””) 

. We will 
send you Great Music trom the Baroque 
Era on approval. You have ten days to ex 
amine the Volume, play the recordings, 
read the book before you make any com- 
mitment. If your answer is “No, thank 
you,” simply return the package. And if 
you decide to keep Volume |, you will be 
billed only $10.95 (or $12.95 for stereo) 
plus a small shipping and handling charge. 
Then we will send you future Volumes at 
regular two-month intervals, all on the 
same basis: ten days to decide if you want 
to own them 

(“Some idea of how modest 
even the $12.95 stereo cost is can be 
gained,” writes critic Roy Newquist, “from 
comparing the per record price on the open 
market, where $5 to $6 is the list. Here 
the subscriber gets four records, plus the 
truly useful...sumptuous book, for consid- 
erably less.”’) 

As a subscriber, you need 
commit yourself to no minimum purchase, 
pay no membership dues or fees. And of 
course you are tree to withdraw from the 
program at any time you choose 

(“By all 
means,” writes Robert Commanday in the 
San Francisco Sunday Examiner & Chron- 
icle, “if you have an incipient or already 
working musical appetite in the family, 
send to the TIME-LIFE Building in Chi- 
cago for a ten-day trial of the Volume.”) 

The coupon 
just below should make it easy to follow 
his advice. We invite you to fill it out now. 





TIME-LIFE RECORDS + TIME & LIFE Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


On the 10-day free examination basis, please send me Great Music from the Baroque 
Era. | understand that this also entitles me to audition subsequent Volumes in The 


Story of Great Music with the same privilege of returning them, if | wish 





The Age of Opulence: Wagner, Bruckner, Brahms, Saint- 
Saens, Tchaikovsky, Johann Strauss, Jr., Offenbach 


| preter (check one CJ Regular high-fidelity records $10.95" 


2 dai C) Stereo Records $12.95* (only 50c more per record 


The Age of Revolution: Beethoven, Weber, Rossini 
Schubert 


“plus postage and handling 





Early 20th Century: Ives, Schoenberg, Bartok, Stravinsky 
Prokofiev, Villa Lobos, Milhaud, Hindemith, Berg 








My name please print 














Varese, Vaughan Williams Address 
The Music of Today: Bernstein, Britten, Copland, Weill City State Zip Code 
Gershwin, Thomson, Khatchaturian, Shostakovich The Story of Great Music is available only in the United States 3103 


eee. 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS « Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Testing during full-scale 
casting production (which only American Oil 
has done) we developed a synthetic oil that 
cuts lubricant costs in half. Plus, it’s ashless 
to eliminate mold and steel contamination; 
has excellent water separation characteristics; 
has a low pour point to eliminate need for oil 





For their new continuous casting machines 
steel companies needed an oil that would: 


1. Lubricate moving, molten steel. 
2. Separate well from water. 

3. Reduce lubricant costs. 

They came to the right place. 


pre-heating; and has no objectionable odor. 
Do you have a problem? Come to the company 
willing to share it. With the resources big 
enough to handle it. You expect more from 
Standard and you get it!* Standard Oil 
Division, American Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iinois 60680, 






STANDARD } 


Drink Scotch whisky? 


Englishmen would as 
readily have swallowed 
fire. The stuff was 


Scotch whisky. i ; ; So Scotch remained 
Until Robert Thorne Chee until 1831, the year 
blended it. ; a 4 Robert Thorne blended 








Highland and 
Dies! Lowland whiskies. 


. 
ee 


Swiftly, well-bred 
Englishmen came to 
favor Thorne’s Scotch. 
Today, Hiram Walker, 
the renowned importer, 
is pridefully offering 
a limited quantity 
of Thorne’s in 

the U 


Thorne’s contains 

50 proud Scotches, 
each aged in oak 

for 10 full years before 
blending. Bottles 

are filled by hand, 
then numbered 

and registered at 
rhorne’s. 


ee ee 











BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


ROBT THORNE & SONS, LIMITED 
GREENOCK & GLASGOW 


This 
executive 


has just 
borrowed 





So can you. Established 
Chicago area executives can 
borrow $850 to $3,000 on 
their signature only. Most 
loans are completed within 
24 hours — quite often the 
same day. Whatever the pur- 
pose, we’re ready to serve 
you quickly and confiden 
tially. Stop in or phone us. 


CONSOLIDATED 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street — Room 224 
Bankers Bidg., Chicago + STate 2.0470 


State Licensed and Supervised 
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is a painful book to read, not least be- 
cause the reader is unsure to the end 
whether natural piety toward the au- 
thor’s mother will prevail against her 
severe atheist principles. Mother was 77, 
“of an age to die,” when she was at- 
tacked by severe abdominal pain, but 
nothing, it seems, had prepared Simone 
for the emotions that overwhelmed her. 

She begins with a patronizing sketch 
of her mother’s dim life—pious, faith- 
ful, impoverished, with only one book 
dedicated to her, and that “published at 
the author’s expense.” She had not wept 
for her father, and she told her sister 
that it would be “the same for Maman.” 
Yet, on the night that her mother went 
under the knife, “I went home; I talked 





DE BEAUVOIR & GIRLS (SIMONE LEFT 
Prayers from an intellectual prig. 


to Sartre; we played some Bartok. Sud- 
denly, at eleven, an outburst of tears 
that almost degenerated into hysteria 
Amazement.” 

A Member of the Funeral. The read 
er is amazed at her amazement. The 
rest of the book is a merciless record of 
the trivia of death—old age and bed 
wetting, pubic baldness, enemas, Levin 
tubes, indignity, pain—all made toler- 
able because it also sets down the stages 
by which this renowned intellectual prig 
came to terms with her natural feelings 
and at the end allowed herself tears at 
a Catholic funeral, without even sneer- 
ing at the priest beyond pointing out 
that he had trousers on under his chas- 
uble. It acknowledges: “I did not under- 
stand that one might sincerely weep for 
a relative if I met a woman of fifty 
overcome with sadness because she had 
lost her mother, I thought her neurotic.” 
Then her rage against the fact of death 
asserts itself, “There is no such thing as a 
natural death you do not die of be- 
ing born, nor from having lived, nor 
from old age.’ To which the only an- 
swer is that there is such a thing. Man 
does die of being born, from having 
lived and from old age. 

In the epigraph, the author quotes 
Dylan Thomas’ splendid hymn to his 


Every hotel 
‘boasts about 
its food. 


In Toronto's 
Royal York, 
we simply glow. 


In honour of our newly new Imperial Room 
we've gone flambé. With specialties like 
Chicken Lacombe and Crépes a |'Evangeline. 

We do things like this because we're still 
old-fashioned enough to believe hotel dining 
should be extraordinary. So we've built a new 
wine cellar; one you can visit. We even offer 
you a choice of 7 different restaurants and 
lounges, And to make dining an adventure all 
yearround, we've completely air-conditioned 
the hotel. 

Maybe this helps explain why the Royal 
York is Toronto's favourite hotel for business 
and conventions and entertainment. After 
all, there must be a reason. 


X@y/-\ iy (0) 1,4 


HOTEL- TORONTO 
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fer ‘ocl diamond 





A Lebolt perfect half carat diamond 


suspended in a brilliant new ring 
design in 18 Karat gold. $450. 


LEROIT & 
FP om pANy SY 


PRECIOUS JEWELS 
STATE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 


Insist on 


COOK’S 


Travelers 
Cheques 
anc save 
95* onthe 


issuance 
charge 


Still only 75¢ per $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


In $10, $20, $50, $100 and $250 
denominations. At authorized 
banks, travel agencies and all 

Cook’s Offices 
THOS. COOK & SON 


WORLD'S LARGEST TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 





Old Orchard 


Mayfair 





tan te vA 4 | 


to us you're a King 


And rank hath its privileges —among 
them the Benson's elegance and hos- 
pitality. Air conditioned guest rooms. 
Royal-size beds, Regal service and din- 
ing in two world-famous restaurants— 
the London Grill and Trader Vic's. Rates 
much less than aking'sransom.We await 
the royal command. For reservations: 
N.Y., PL 2-9100 Wash. D.C., DI 7-3000 


Chicago, 782-1119 Los Angeles, 879-0830 
San Francisco, EX 7-1464 


or any Hotel Corporation of America 
or Western International Hote! 


tHE BENSON arediees 


228-9611 PORTLAND, OREGON 


HCA AND WESTERN HOTELS 


ONE WORLD OF FINE HOTELS 





dying father: “Do not go gentle into 
that good night. / Old age should burn 
and rave at close of day; / Rage rage 
against the dying of the light. . . .” Per- 
haps Simone de Beauvoir’s rage against 
death was, as it explicitly was for Dylan 
Thomas, a form of prayer. 


Face Value 


DESPAIR by Vladimir Nabokov. 222 
pages. Putnam, $5 


The novelist’s past has surpassed his 
present; there is now more old Nabo- 
kov around than new. The new Nabo- 
kov is represented by the man who has 
written five novels in English,* the old 
by the Russian émigré, who, cast into 
exile by the Revolution, wrote cight 
novels in his mother tongue. Six of 
these have so far been translated into 
English, putting the old Nabokov one 
up on the new. Despair, the sixth, has 
been published in English twice. 

Nabokov’s original translation in 
1937 fell upon an indifferent market 
(he had yet to write Lolita, which was 
to make him famous). Most of the 
copies of Despair remained in the Lon- 
don publisher's custody; in 1940 a Luft- 
waffle bomb reduced them to confetti. 
Nabokov explains all this in a foreword 
to this revised translation—also his own 
—and enters his usual caveat against 
reading anything into the book that 
isn't there: “Despair, in kinship with 
the rest of my books, has no social 
comment to make, no ‘message to bring 
in its teeth.” 

In that case, Despair is a murder 
story, although it is not one to be 
found in the racks of every bus station. 
On a trip to Prague in 1930, Hermann 
Karlovich, a Russian émigré in the 
chocolate-manufacturing business based 
in Berlin, meets a vagrant whose face 
is astonishingly like his own. Or so it 
appears to Hermann; Felix Wohlfahrt, 
the tramp. does not notice the resem- 
blance. Back in Berlin, Hermann 
broods. It soon becomes clear that he is 
a schizophrenic and that his thoughts 
are murderous. As innocent accom- 
plices to his plot he recruits three peo- 
ple—including his wife—lures Felix to a 
little lakeside wood near Berlin, and 
after some elaborate _ preliminaries, 
shoots him. 

The crime is solved almost at once 
Not for a moment does anyone mistake 
the dead man for his killer. Hiding out 
in France awaiting arrest. Hermann sets 
down in his last weeks the narrative 
that constitutes Nabokov’s book, and 
rages at the perversity of the world, 
which will not accept at face value— 
refuses even to recognize—his work 
of deceptive art 

Since Nabokov fans seem irresisti- 
bly drawn toward his books in search 
of deep commentary, it would seem 
that the author's protestations for once 


The Real Life of Sebastian Knight (1941), 
Bend Sinister (1947), Pnin (1957), Lolita 
(1958) and Pale Fire (1962) 
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how come 24,682 chicagoland women 
want to pin a rose 
on the man who wears this uniform? 


Because he treats every one of them like a finishing to drapery care to “pretend” furs. And 
V.I.P. He’s courteous, bonded and one of our there’s no pretense about it... you can depend 
“Dependables.” He’s a regular bundle of laun- on him to deliver the laundry service you want— 
dry knowledge ... about everything from shirt when you want it—and the way you want it. 


call him soon and make your life a little rosier 


ACE Centennial NELSON 


LAUNDRY e DRY CLEANERS LAUNDRY @ DRY CLEANERS LAUNDRY © DRY CLEANERS 
Phone: LO 1-1700 Phone: 666-2300 Phone: UN 4-0420 
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A visit to the 18 acres of internationa 
territory at New York’s East 45th Street wil 
raise your spirits. 

bd e There are things to see: from the 39-stor 


glass and marble slab that houses the Secr 
tariat to the historic meeting halls; from : 
Chagall stained-glass mural to the painting 
weavings, mosaics, sculpture — beautifu 
expressive gifts from dozens of government 
There’s even a Russian Sputnik. 


A trip to United Nations Headquarters can be 
educational and inspirational. What's more, it’s fun. 





There are things to hear: from the melo- 
dious English of a Korean tour guide (there 
are guides from 36 countries ) to a delegate’s 
Speech in his native tongue, simultaneously 
translated into Chinese, English, Frenc 
Russian and Spanish. 

But best of all are the things you feel. In 
the buzzing of 3400 Secretariat employees 
and 2000 representatives of 117 countries, 

Ope is palpable. You realize that if nations 


are already cooperating, they can continue 
to cooperate; that if the UN hasn’t solved all 
the world’s problems in 20 years, at least 
it's begun. (Consider the 117 countries: 40 
of them gained their independence within 
the past 10 years, with the help of the UN.) 
The miracle on 45th Street is that th 

United Nations is there, working hard, day 
by day, for peace on earth. 

It sounds corny, but it’s true. 


We're not sure the young visitor 

at the left knows it, 

but talking to the Japanese Attaché 
and the Mali Representative is 
United States Ambassador 

to the UN, Arthur Goldberg 


21,000 visitors come to the UN every 
week. Tours start every 10 minutes from 
9:15 am to 4:45 pm, 7 days a week 

cost $1.25 for adults, 50¢ for children 
and students, last one hour, 

and will fill many letters home 


For a free UN Tour Booklet and 
Visitor's Button, write: UN Association 
of the United States, New York 10017 
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Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.P 
May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 








Only Remy Martin produces 
Cognac of no lesser quality 


REMY MARTIN 
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Remy Martin...one quality, 
one bottle, world-wide 


REMY MARTIN 
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Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 
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ought to be respected 
spair rates as follows: 


Accordingly, De- 


> As a general novel by Nabokov: 
$0-SO 

> As crime literature: better than 
average. 

> As the study of a_ schizophrenic 


mind: completely valid, fascinating and 
successful. 

>» As a bag of literary 
worldplays, etc.): full. 

> Hidden meanings: none. 


Willie’s Last Chapters 


SOMERSET AND ALL THE MAUGHAMS 
by Robin 


tricks (puns, 


Maugham. 270 pages. New 


American Library. $5.95 


“I've been a horrible and evil man,” 
said Somerset Maugham, past 91 and 
dying at a pace he found painfully slow 
“Every one of the few people who have 
ever got to Know me well has ended up 
by hating me.” Then, as if to prove 
it, he would sit muttering angrily to 
himself, or fly into sudden rages at his 
guests. From the wrinkled nonagenarian 
mouth came the vilest obscenities, and 


he agonized over the mistakes in his 
life. “My greatest one was this. I tried 
to persuade myself that I was three- 


quarters normal and that only a quarter 
of me was queer—whereas really it was 
the other way round.” 

This cruelly candid self-assessment ap- 
pears in the remembrance of his nephew 
Robin, who is himself a novelist (The 
Servant, The Slaves of Timbuktu), And 
although the effect is morbid, it is by 
far the best part of the book, which is 
otherwise soporific ac- 
count of the family genealogy. Death 
watches can be questioned on grounds 
of taste. but it is certainly true that 
Willie Maugham did not die well 

The last chapters of Maugham’s own 
story gave the world a view that it had 
tended to forget or ignore. His admit- 
ted homosexuality fresh airing 
during his celebrated 1963 court fight 
He had married Syrie Wellcome and 
fathered a child, and then was divorced 
in 1927. Maugham wanted to leave the 
bulk of his possessions to his secretary 
and male companion of 36. years. 
His daughter, Lady Glendevon, took 
Maugham to court, and after a lot of 
nasty publicity, he lost the case. Vow- 
ing, after The Summing Up, never again 
to sift through an old man’s memories, 
Maugham changed his mind and pub- 
lished some bickering memoirs that in- 
cluded further recriminations against 
his daughter—leaving his readers to 
conclude that here indeed was a homo- 
sexual who should never have got mar 
ried for whatever reasons of propriety. 

It may be a disservice to one of the 
world’s best storytellers to revive those 
last ungraceful chapters of his life, but 
it helps to give his readers perspective. 
Maugham himself, granted the chance, 
would surely have rewritten them. “Dy- 
ing is a very dull, dreary affair,” he 
once said. “And my advice to you is to 
have nothing whatever to do with it.” 
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Accommodations 


AVAILABLE FOR 
TRANSIENT OCCUPANCY 
Single Rooms $24-830 
Double Rooms $28-$36 
Two Room Suites from $46 











Adjacent to smart shops. 
Convenient to theatres. 


Rep (312) 93% 


TWX 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVE. at 61st ST.* NEW YORK 10021 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
GREAT CRIPPLER 


Strikes at Young Adults 


Multiple sclerosis is “the great 
crippler of young adults.” An esti- 
mated 500,000 Americans, young 
adults, mothers and fathers, in the 
active years of community and 
family service between 20 and 40, 
have been stricken by MS and 
related diseases. Cause, prevention 
and cure remain unknown. The 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
fights MS through programs of 
national and international research, 
community patient services, and 
public and professional education. 
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One monthly check 
pays for your Travelers Life 


Insurance. (Ask about The same monthly check The same monthly check 
Travelers Money-Back Life can cover the contents of your can include Travelers special 
Insurance that can pay you house or apartment if you have low-cost coverage on cherished 
back every cent it’s cost you— a fire, or if burglars break in possessions — paintings, antiques, 
and more.) and steal. stamp collections and the like. 
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Now cover everything 
with just one check a month. 


Travelers new Umbrella Plan combines 

all your insurance—personal 07 business— 

into equal,.easy monthly payments. 

Nothing’s overlooked. Nothing’s over-insured. | 
One man takes all the worries off your back. 


Your Travelers Man r a 








And you install a G-E ADD-ON SYSTEM (2:'»% wits) 


Suddenly, you've got full central air conditioning | ie, 


The General Electric ADD-ON SYSTEM is probably the eas- 
iest, quickest and most economical way for you to enjoy 
cool, filtered, dehumidified air in every room, through- 
out your entire home. 

It’s easy. With warm air heat, you already have the basic 
ducts needed to cool your entire home. (Installing these 
ducts can account for half—or more—of the time and 
labor involved in making any other type of central air 
conditioning installation.) 

It’s quick. The General Electric ADD-ON SYSTEM, very 
simply, makes your furnace a complete cooling unit, too. 
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And in many cases, this can be done in less than a day. 
It’s economical. Only General Electric offers you exclu- 
sive Spine-Fin coils—50% more effective in cooling than 
conventional plate-fin coils. And because General Electric 
makes all the major components of its system, every part 
is matched to work together for maximum efficiency and 
performance. 

Call your General Electric dealer for a free survey and 
installation estimate. There’s no obligation. You'll find 
him in the Yellow Pages under Air Conditioning Systems. 

Make your house a ‘‘Home for all Seasons." 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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A bank statement in Japan, 
inventory records in Colombia, 
insurance billing in Australia... 


That’s us all over. 





All over the free world, helping to you'r le). And 
meet the basic needs of businesses ng ar ally a local tele- 
small and large everywhere. One sormett f your business 
thousand and thirty three NCR standar« our shores it's 
offices i ne hundred and twenty wortr NCR bringsa 
one countries outside the continer rience to bear 





tal United States. Factories all over. addir stems problems 


And data processing centers. If equipment 








UNDERDOG. 



























Don’t tell us you can’t break 
into that tight little clique of 
top Canadian whiskies. 

We may be an underdog. But 
we’re breaking in. The only 
possible way. 

With taste. 

Sure, we’re new here. But 
Canadian lovers are accepting 
Canadian Lord Calvert for what 
it is: a great Canadian whisky. 
Which ts not so remarkable— 
we’ve been making fine whisky 
for savvy Canadians for years. 

We’re not as expensive as we 
taste either. We bottle imported 
Canadian Lord Calvert here. If 
we bottled in Canada, we’d have 
to charge you about $1 more 
a fifth. 

Why don’t you try us? 

Then you’|l always be able to 
say you knew us when. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN 


